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Heavier Buying Is In Prospect 


Railroads Put Out More Inquiries for Equipment and 17,000 Cars Now Are Pending— 
Big Contracting Movement in Rails Believed Near—Miscellaneous Tonnage 


Shows Moderate Gain—August Pig Iron Production Turns Upward 


_UGUST turned the iron and steel market 
A toward better activity after five months of 
declining tonnage and while the improve- 
ment has not been large, it has been substantial. 
This latter description still fits the week-to-week 
condition. Manufacturing needs have expanded in 
various directions and still are growing though not 
in a uniform way. New construction has held up 
well. Railroad demands now are being put forward 
in an impressive manner. Pig iron prices appear 
to have become better stabilized than those in steel 
and the fluctuations of the latter are impelling buy- 
ers to move with caution where future needs are 
involved. Operations interrupted by the holiday 
period show no important change this week. 

Steel requirements of the automobile and parts 
manufacturers are increasing and the mills are 
receiving heavier specifications from this source. 
Furthermore, the automobile companies are more 
liberal in their willingness to cover ahead. In 
some cases the tonnage placed in August was in 
excess of that originally scheduled. The Buick 
and Studebaker companies have placed some good- 
sized orders and the Ford Motor Co. is in the 
market for a round tonnage covering its needs for 
the next 30 days. 

A four months decline in pig iron 


production was checked in August 
Iron Output 


which is the first month to show an 
Recovers 


increase since March. This was 
accomplished entirely by the re- 
newed activities of steelworks furnaces. This group 
showed a gain of 100,105 tons over August, while 
merchant stacks were losing 25,066 tons additional. 
Total production in August was 1,874,920 tons 
against 1,783,457 tons in July, a gain of 91,463 tons. 
The daily average output was 60,481 tons against 
57,531 tons. The August rate represents 54 per 
cent of that in March. A gain of 5 was recorded 
in the list of furnaces active at the end of August, 
the total being 150. 

A narrowed margin of change continues to mark 
IroN TRADE ReEviEw’s weekly cofhposité of fourteen 
leading iron and steel products. At $39.23 this 
week the index is the’ lowest since August, 1922, 
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and compares with $39.35 last week and $44.68 
one year ago. 

No branch of the market holds 
forth such promise of increased 
tonnage as that of tH®’ railroads 
which are increasing the size and 
range of their inquiries for equip- 
ment, rails, bridgework and other track needs. The 


Many Cars 
Sought 


list of pending inquiries for freight cars has been 
raised to over 17,000 not including a 5000 lot which 
the Santa Fe is reported to be considering. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio this week ordered 1987 gondola 
car bodies. Locomotive inquiries are heavier. 

Steel rail business is looming up in a big way 
and producers express themselves as believing from 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons for fall and 1925 delivery 
will be placed within 60 days. The Illinois Cen- 
tral has released 14,000 tons and is to purchase 65,- 
000 tons additional. The New York Central con- 
tinues to negotiate for 170,000 to 175,000 tons. 

The dull market on lake ore is leading to the 
offering of some lots at a sacrifice of prices. At 
Pittsburgh sales of over 100,000 tons recently have 
been made at a 60 cents per ton concession. 

Gain of strength by the pig iron market is still 

slow but it is perceptible. Buying has dropped 
off. A Cleveland merchant interest booked 100,000 
tons of additional business in August. Some in- 
quiry for delivery in the first quarter of 1925 
has come out at Chicago and at least one sale of 
1000 tons is believed to have been made. 
The leading interest will furnish the 
bulk of an order for 30,000 to 35,000 
tons of galvanized sheets placed by 
the Argentine government. An east- 
ern independent will fill a portion 
of this order. The Texas Co. is reported to have 
closed on an inquiry for 100,000 boxes of tin plate. 
A pipe line requiring 7000 tons has been placed at 
Pittsburgh by a gas company. 

Chieago has been the chief center this week in 
structtral’ steel activity, furnishing& about two- 
thirds’ of 17,903 tofis awarded. ThiS total is below 
that of other recent weeks. New inquiries are 
fewer though a large tonnage remains undecided. 


Tonnage Is 
Placed 
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Manufacturing in 
France 


NE of the articles in this issue 

of Iron TRADE Review that will 
prove of considerable interest to 
American manufacturers, and espe- 
cially those having to do with the 
building of locomotives, is that writ- 
ten by the French correspondent of 
this publication, and describing the 
construction of locomotives in France, 
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with some features of the business. 
The locomotive shops in France are 
not self-contained as are those in the 
United States; the construction there 
is largely a matter of assembly of 
materials and parts purchased from 
various sources. A feature is the use 
of a mannequin, or form, on which 
the parts are placed. French railroads 
do not build their locomotives. The 
products of the French shops, as 
pointed out in the article, are of un- 
usually long life. The article de- 
important 


scribes thoroughly an 


branch of French industry. 
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Cross Sections of Industry— 
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“There are 500 steel and iron mills in the United States that 


operate their own steelworks in connection with the mills."—From 


[RON TRADE REVIEW'S Survey, “Lubrication.” 
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ITTSBURGH, Sept. 2.—-Pig iron 

is slowly gaining strength as pro- 

ducers become more disinclined to 

accept business at a low _ figure. 
No. 2 foundry quotations are stiffening 
to $20, valley, although one maker still 
is on the doubtful side and might do 
$19.50. Another factor in the market 
is 6000 tons of resale foundry iron, 
originally produced in Youngstown, and 
available here at $19.50, valley. Several 
merchant and _ steel works producers, 
however, report sales varying in size 
from 35 to 2000 tons each at $20, 
valley basis, or equivalent. The Pitts- 
burgh Engineering Co., Jeannette, Pa., 
bought 600 tons of No. 2X at $20.50, 
Pennsylvania furnace and several other 
sales are moted where 50-cent silicon 
differentials applied. The Springfield 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, bought 600 
tons of No. 2 plain at $20, valley. Sev- 
eral other users are buying 200 tons 
each. Smaller lots are more numer- 
ous, and one or two larger ones brought 
the same figure. Local consumers closed 
for 500 tons each of No. 2 and No. 1 
iron at $20 and $21, respectively, Penn- 
sylvania furnace, with a 12-cent freight 
advantage over the valley furnaces. Mal- 
leable inquiries are scarce since two 
buyers closed on 600 and 1000 tons re- 
spectively at $19.50, f.o.b. Pennsylvania 
furnace, having a slight freight ad- 
vantage. A valley furnace is quoting 
$19.50 to $20. No basic inquiries are 
out. While some producers have ad- 
vanced to $19.50, valley, $19 still can 
be done. From $20 to $21.50 is quoted 
on bessemer, the latter figure by a steel- 
works furnace indifferent toward further 
bookings. A Johnstown producer is 
quoting $19.50, furnace, on basic and 
malleable $20 for No. 2 foundry and $21 
for bessemer. One valley producer is 
naming $21 on bessemer. Another still 
is selling small lots at $20 and $20.50, 
Chateaugay. Low phosphorus is quoted 
$24.50, furnace, or about $30 delivered 
here. Valley producers are quoting $27.50 
to $28.50. 

Average sales prices for August on 
bessemer and basic pig iron, as com- 
piled by W. P. Snyder & Co., were 
$20 and $19, respectively. This repre- 
sents a decline of 14.4 cents in bessemer 
but no change in basic. 


Boston Sales Moderate 


Boston, Sept. 2.—Pig iron prices in 
New England continue firm for the most 


Pig Iron ‘Shipments Heavier--Undertone of Market Continues 
Strong--Higher Levels Appear More Firmly Established 


part although here and there a_ few 
soft spots still exist. Inquiry is no- 
ticeably lacking but the sentiment 
throughout the trade has improved and 
considerable buying is expected. Recent 
sales have been of a quiet nature and 
of small tonnage, but the aggregate 
shows up well. Several thousand tons 
of Buffalo iron have been placed at 
¢20, furnace, for No. 2X (silicon 2.25 
to 2.75), which means $24.92 deliv- 
ered. One eastern Pennsylvania furnace 
which has recently been an active sell- 
er here, has now advanced its price to 
a $21 base with 50-cent differentials. 
This brings No. 2X to $25.15 de- 
livered, yet even at this level several 
small sales have been made. The bulk 
of the eastern Pennsylvania iron is of- 
fered at $21 for No. 2X or $24.65 
delivered, and at least one furnace is 
willing to take attractive tonnage below 
this figure. One Buffalo furnace is also 
selling below the generally established 
market. A sale of 300 tons of No, 2X 
was made some days ago by a Buffalo 
furnace at $24.41 delivered. 


Market Is Slower 


New York, Sept. 2—Demand for pig 
iron fell off the middle of last week and 
new business and inquiries again are of 
slender proportions. This curtailment in 
buying, however, is having no effect on 
the market generally, owing to the com- 
fortable situation of a number of fur- 
naces as a result of the recent buying. 
On Buffalo foundry the market is firm 
at $19 to $19.50, base, furnace. Buffalo 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon can ‘be had at $19, 
but it is difficult to obtain the 2.25 to 
2.75 silicon grade at less than $20, fur- 
nace. On eastern foundry the usual min- 
imum appears to be $20.50, base furnace. 


Selling Active at Buffalo 


Buffalo, Sept. 2—With the covering 
of the bulk of the former inquiry for 
pig iron the present total has declined 
to slightly more than 5000 tons. Sales 
of Buffalo furnaces for the last 10 
days of August were heavy, being es- 
timated at 25,000 to 40,000 tons. There 
are rumors of a sale to one of the large 
consumers of the district but these 
lack confirmation as yet. Most of 
the recent sales have been of lots 
of 500 tons and under, but the large 
number of orders has made up for 
the absence of large placements, The 
new base price of $19.50 is said by 
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makers to have applied to all but ex- 
ceptional orders and it is doubtful 
whether the former base price of $19 
is being quoted openly by any maker 
i the district. Full silicon differentials 
are being obtained, it is reported, mak- 
ing the top price $21.50. There is little 
high silicon tonnage to be had for 
third quarter delivery. Not much new 
fourth quarter business has come out 
as yet. The Donner Steel Co. has 
placed another stack in operation mak- 
ing seven in production in the district. 
Another increase is in prospect at an- 
other merchant furnace here next week. 
The Wickwire Steel Co., has decided 
not to begin production of iron for 
approximately 60 days although when 
reconstruction of its furnaces was 
started it was planned to have them in 
operation early this month. 


Consumption Is Larger 


Cleveland, Sept. 2—AIl sellers of pig 
iron report a satisfactory state of af- 
fairs in the market. While the higher 
level of prices has caused some buyers 
to hesitate for the present, furnaces 
have acquired fairly good backlogs, ship- 
ments are much better, and indications 
point to considerably more _ business. 
One of the leading merchant interests 
with headquarters here sold 100,000 tons 
of pig iron in August, almost double 
its output for the month. About 18,000 
tons was shipped off the yards. Another 
interest shipped in August 4000 tons 
more than it did in July. From indica- 
tions now it will ship in September 
about 5000 tons more than in August. 
One of the companies here is not seek- 
ing business, having good order books, 
and confidence that prices will continue 
to strengthen. Prices have been more 
firmly established on the following bases 
for No. 2 foundry iron: $20, valley, 
lake furnaces and southern Ohio, and 
$19.50, Buffalo. A large share of the 
orders taken in the last week carried 
these figures. Cleveland furnaces have 
booked moderate size lots for delivery 
in Cleveland at $20.50, furnace. The 
price of $20, furnace, is said to have 
been withdrawn. One of the local com- 
panies is quoting $21, furnace, for de- 
livery in small lots in the 50-cent switch- 
ing area. Sales during the week by the 
leading interests with headquarters here 
total 20,000 tons, chieflly in lots up to 
2000 tons. One has inquiries pending 
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approximating 8000 tons. Several in- 
quiries are pending for basic, including 
one from the Wheeling Mold & Found- 
ry Co., for 4000 tons. On this $20 was 


cuoted, but freight differentials were 
unfavorable. Some quotations of $19 
were submitted on the United Alloy 


Steel Co.’s inquiry for 5000 tons, which 
is reported to-have been closed. 


Chicago Market Steady 


Chicago, The holiday 
page of business has obscured th 
iron situation at the moment, but inquiry 
is light, though in the past week 
were fair. Much more buying is neces- 


Sept. 2. 


tae 
stop- 


Mi 
i 
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ry iron in the past week probably to- 
taled 15,000 tons, at $20 to $20.50, base, 


furnace. Some scattered tonnages of 
low phosphorus were sold. Basic is fea- 
tureless. Small sales of Virginia iron 


are noted at $24, base furnace. 
More Interest In Supplies 


St. Louis, Sept. 2—While actual sales 
of pig iron were not heavy, there con- 
tinues much interest in supplies by 
virtually all classes of melters. Some 
contracting for last quarter among the 
smaller users is reported, and there is a 
fairly steady flow of fill-in orders., A 
canvass of leading melters in the dis- 
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is asking $21.50 to_$22, f.0.b. Granite 
City. This interest 1s operating at full 
capacity and storing part of its output. 

The largest single transaction re- 
ported was 2000 tons of basic to a 
local steelmaker for prompt shipment, 
the business going to the St. Louis 
Coke & Iron Co. The purchaser of this 
iron is negotiating for an additional 
1000 to 1500 tons. An east side user 
took 200 tons of malleable, and 150 of 
carwheel iron went to a melter in the 
district proper. Other sales ranging 
in lots from 50 to 150 tons, and aggre- 
gating about 1200 tons were reported. 
An Illinois melter is inquiring for 250 








sary for the fouri:: quarter. This tricts indicates a substantial increase to 300 tons of foundry iron for prompt 
Represicn at ve market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Sept Aug., June, Sept., Sept. 3, Aug., June, Sept., 

1924 1924 924 192 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer valley del., Pitts.... $21.76 21.76 23.26 28.27 Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ $2.37 2.42 2.42 2.72 
eG, COEF svc idoeccawcccsese 19.00 19.00 20.00 25.00 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ 2.15 2.13 2.25 2.38 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 20.00 20.00 20.60 ) OER UMNO. oss hades dese 2.00 2.05 2.20 2.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 21.26 21.01 21.26 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.32 2.32 2.42 2.82 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 20.50 20.40 21.40 SN. SOON Bak bata a sik 4 6% 2.10 2.16 2.38 2.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 18.00 17.90 00 22.75 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.00 2.15 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 20.00 9.7 20.25 24.90 Tank plates, Philadelphia ..... 2.02 2.07 227 2.82 
**No, 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 24.5 25.50 25.5 ° Tank plates, Chicago... sides... 2.10 2.13 2.38 2.60 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 21.76 21.7¢ 21.76 6.21 Sheets, blk., No. 28 Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.65 2.75 
SR: Is winis cco wie o's owe 19.50 9.00 19.7 1.60 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.70 2.70 2.80 3.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........++.. 20.50 0.40 21.4 26.7 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.80 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 32.04 Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 20.76 0.51 20.76 26.27 

: : ” : wae COKE 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts.... 94.79 98.79 112.29 114.79 
Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.00 3.00 3.15 4.55 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Connellsville foundry, ovens 4.00 4.00 4.15 5.70 
Sheets bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 37.50 38.00 40.00 42 
Sheet bars, open-heart! yo 37.50 38 .( 40.00 4 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsbi rgh.. bu 7 0 38.00 ey 0 a Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 17.50 17.75 16.25 18.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 7.90 35.04 38.00 42.90 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 17.50 17.00 15.65 16.85 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 16.00 15.40 13.55 16.55 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ......... 2.10 2.11 2.20 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.75 18.50 7.75 19.00 
Geol ars, ChicaWo ...cccccses 2.10 2.06 2.14 2.50 No. 1 wrought, ‘Chicago ...... 16.50 15.75 3.25 18.25 
Steel bars, Philadelphid......... 2.42 2.47 2.52 2.72 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 17.00 16.00 14.55 18.30 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75. silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 

Sept. 3, 1924 Aug, 27, 1924 Aug. 1924 June 1924 Sept. 1923 Sept. 1914 
$39.23 $39.35 $39.33 $40.61 $44.64 $23.17 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 








expected to follow soon. The market ‘s 


steady at $20.50 for northern foundry 
iron. A Wisconsin agricultural imp!e- 
ment maker has taken 800 tons of found- 
ry for prompt delivery. Sales of 509 
tons and 2000 tons to Michigan auto- 
mobile foundries by a lake furnace are 


reported at a dollar under the Chicago 
base. A Michigan stovemaker has ta‘- 
en 200 tons of high silicon foundry iron. 


Some inquiry is appearing for fourth 
quarter and the first quarter. It is be- 
lieved a sale of 1000 tons has been 


made for first quarter, though producers 
deny a willingness to quote for that 
delivery. Superior charcoal sales in 
carloads to 200 tons for prompt delivery 
at $29.04, Chicago, are noted. The Zen 


ith furnace at Duluth will go in Sept. 15. 
Eastern Sales Total 15,000 Tons 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2. 


Sales found- 


of 


in the total melt in August over the 
preceding month, with gains particular- 
ly marked among the steel plants. Or- 
ders for finished products booked by 
the steel plants since the middle of 
August have been unexpectedly large, 
with the quota represented by railroad 
work specially impressive. Tonnages 
ranging from 1500 to 4400 tons are 
mentioned, the aggregate reaching well 
over 12,000 tons. Stove manufacturers 


and implement makers report steady 
betterment in prospects. 
Pig iron prices hold very strong, 


and offerings are less plentiful. Nothing 
is offered by southern furnaces under 
$18, and business amounting to 350 
tons was turned down at $17.50 by the 
representative of a Birmingham pro- 
ducer. Chicago iron is firmly held at 
$20.50 and tonnage at that figure is 
not large. The leading local producer 











delivery and a Pacific coast melter for 
100 tons of bessemer. 


Cincinnati Market Quiet 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 2—After a fair 
display of buying activity during the 
past two weeks the pig iron market has 
relapsed into quietness. Sales and in- 
quiries have shrunk in volume, and 
melters seem for the time being to have 
satisfied their wants. The Standard San- 
itary Mfg. Co. is reported to have bought 
4000 tons of southern iron for its Louis- 
ville plant, the business being divided 
equally between four furnace interests. 
The O. K. Stove & Range Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., also bought 600 tons of 
southern iron. Other sales included car- 
load lots of northern, silvery and char- 
coal irons to melters in this district and 
adjacent territories for prompt and near- 


(Concluded on Page 575) 
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SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 630; WAREHOUSE, PAGE 622; 


Pig Iron 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley... 66.6 cs 0% $20.00 to 21.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 21.76 to 22.76 
BRSIOs * WRC eck Oe 0s bee's bb's 19.00 to 19.50 
OO SSS) ae ee 20.76 to 21.26 
eM UME, airs: sp ic 0 yh wear 19.00 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. .... 20.00 
Miniieabie,” wallep woke ici 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ....... 21.26 to 21.76 
Malleable, Cleveland, del. .... 21.00 to 21.50 
Malleable, COO nae ok ae 20.50 
Malleable, Buffalo .......... 19.00 to 19.50 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 21.75 to 22.25 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICON 
No. ‘2: Northern ...siscceun 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 











No. 1%. Eastern. isiccces 2.75 to 3.25 

NO. 1 CRARO ccc caudes 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 22.26 
No. 2%, Buffalo vavivdeess 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chiceae iiss 21. 00 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 19.50 to 20.00 


21.26 to 21.76 
19.00 to 19.50 
a : 


No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago x“ 20.50 
No 2 foundry, Granite City 21.50 to 22.00 


No. 2 foundry, lronton fur.. 20.00 
No. 2. foundry, Cleveland, del. 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila... 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 21.81 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 21.76 
No. 2x. east. N. J. ‘tidewater 22.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 24.15 to 24.65 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 19.50 to 20.00 
Wo. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston 25.41 to 25.91 
No.2 southern, Birmingham... 17.50 to 18.50 


No. 2 southern, Cincinnati .. 21.55 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. 25.3 
No. 2 southern, Chicago .... 23.5 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland ... 23.5 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 


ORG, Walter) —.:..s cpyoe wackiw 24.51 to 25.41 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis.. 22.67 to 23.67 
No, 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 
No, 2X, Virginia, Phila.... 29.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston.. 30.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa....... 20.50 


Gray forge, val. del., Pitts. . 20.76 to 21.76 
Low phos., standard, valley 27.00 to 28.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. nominal 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 24.00 to 24.50 


fLow phos., English, Phila.. nominal 
Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 


Silvery Iron 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
t 


o OS OOF CINE iiesiedcs: 9.00 
SS net seer re 30.50 
D Oe SO Wer CORES o626 ci<cns 32.50 
0 0 22) Det COME. cccscsecs 34.50 
te le ee ee 37.00 
| ok ar ere 39.50 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
Pe GD Fe PE US os vevec cae 39.50 
ie aoe a. ae ee 42.00 
1S. h...43. OG CORE i vewbwesus 44.50 


Ferroalloys 


¢Ferromanganese 78 to 82 

per cent, tidewater, or fur- 

nace first hand and resale. .$90.00 to 95.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 

EE. Go aie's-+ 0.6 6 5 Sue ee wie 94.97 to 99.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


domestic furnace or tide- 

| RE cee a OT Aa 32.00 to 33.00 
tSpiegeleisen, English, delivered 

CHOOWOEOE 6 oaa'e ca Heeb Eee nominal 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed ‘ 
Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained ...... 87.00 to 90.00 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 
WOE © cecivcievccwdeneeees 10.00 to 10.25 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound _ estimated, 
according to analysis 
Ferro carbon-titanium, — car- 
loads, producer’s plant, per 
RRS ry oe 
¢Duty paid. 


70.C0 to 75.00 


Iron and Steel Prices 


BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 626 
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ORE, NUTS, 
Coke 
Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville, furnace ........ 
Connellsville foundry ........ 
New river foundry ........e. 
Wise county furnace ......... 
Wise county foundry ...... 
Alabama TUrmace. 1ifdNGaee 
Alabama foundry .......... 
By-Product 


Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. 


Foundry, Chicago, ovens 

foundry, Boston, delivered.. 
Foundry, St. Louis ........ 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl.. 
Foundry, Alabama ........ 


5.00 to 5.25 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


4 x 4-inch base 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... 
Open-hez arth, Youngstown 


Open-hearth, Philadelphia 
Open-hearth, ‘Chicago ...... 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 
Bessemer, Youngstown We 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 
SHEET BAR 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 
Bessemer, Youngstown ...... 


Pittsburg .3.6+. « 
Y oungstown 


bessemer, 
Sameme iv. 


SLABS 
Pittaburgh. ..c. «secewh case ces 
YOUNSStOWN .csaswischteses 
WIRE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... 


Standard extras, $2.50 per 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 


42.17 
37.50 
37 .50 


42.00 to 43.09 
45.17 to 47.67 





$46.00 
ton over %- 
for acid wire 


rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 


$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 


$10 over 0.75. 

SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.. 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.. 


0.56 to 0.75; 


2.00c to 2. 15c 
2.00c to 2.15c 


. 2.00c to 2.15c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Structural shapes, Phila..... 2.22c to 2.47¢ 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.24c to 2.49c 
Structural shapes, Chicago 2.10c to 2.15c 
Structural shapes, Birmingham 2.15c to 2.25c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.00c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.02¢ to 2.22c 
Tank plates, New York .... 2.04¢ to 2.24c 
Tank plates, Chicago ....... 2.10c to 2.15c 
Tank plates, Birmingham . 2.15c¢ to 2.25c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh.. 2.10c to 2.15c 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.25c to 2.30c 
Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia 2.42c to 2.47c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.44c to 2.49c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago .... 2.10c to2.15c 
Bars, soft steel, Birmingham... 2.30c to 2.35c 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 2.90c to 4.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago 2.03c to 2.13c 
Bars, rail steel, mill .....< 2.10¢ to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.10c to 2.15c 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.32c to 2.42c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.34c to 2.44c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 4.t3c 


Bars, forging quality, Pitts... 


2.35c to 2.40c 


Hoops, Bands, Strip 


Prices per pound 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in, 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 
under 1 it, .eeejereee swe 
Bands, Pitts burgh bic tae 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burgh stam ping quality .... 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 114 inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsbutae ..... sce 


2.60c 


a 90¢ to 3. 00¢ 


2.50c 


4.00c to 4.25¢ 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 

Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or. rolled Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, carloads 
Cold-finished steel bars. drawn 
er rolled Pittsburgh and 
Chieago, less carloads..... 
Stee! shatting, turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh and Chicago 


2.80c 


3.05¢ 
2.80c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Kelaying rails, St. Louis.... 27.00 to 32.50 


25.00 to 28.00 
1.90c to 2.00c 


Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.. 


Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.75¢ 
*Spikes, r ailroad, Pitts. .... 2.75¢ to 2.80c 
*Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-in, 

eed” -ainmilet igs ays bens <a 3.25¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.23¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago .... 2.80c to 3.00c 
Trac hs bolts, Pitts. standard.. 3.75¢ to 4.0Uc 
Track bolts, Pitts., small ... 3.75c to 4.00¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ........ 3.80c to 4.00c 
lie plates, Pittsburgh, ...... 2.5U¢ to 2.55c¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago .......... 2.45¢ 


Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 
*New list. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


Wire nails, Pitts! burgh eo 2.89¢ 
Galv’d nats, l-inch and over 5.05¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.55c¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh 2.7Uc 


Galvanized wire, .No. 9 gage, 


PISTON... 5 << + ee slipd kas 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 
Barbed wire galv., Pitts.... 


Polished | st ples, Pittsburgh... 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 


Coated nails, count keg, Pitts. 

Woven wire —— (retailers) 

12% gage, -in. high 7 

bars and 12-in. ataye per 100 
POG. CAs ee GBs wae $20.03 
SUTIN WG 6 oc ua ae we cakcn 3.60c 

Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 

Prices per — 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. 3.50c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts...... 3.50¢ 
No.. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.72c to 3.82c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.84c to 3.99c 
‘TIN MILL BLACK 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.50c 
GALVANIZED 

No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.60c 

No. 28 besemer, Pittsburgh.. 4.60c 

No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.82c to 4.92c 


No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 4.94c to 5.04¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts.. 2.70c 
No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.70¢c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 2.92c to 3.02c 
No. 10 open-hearth, Chicago. 3.04c to 3.14¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 22, Pitteberee: ivi dscnas 4.75¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $5.5u 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 
in Carloads 


~ Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Steel S56 Bh S26-GOOM. <6 anova nes oédv en 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4¥%-inch........ 5 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.25¢ 
Sheet piling oe Pittsburgh 2.05c to 2. Se 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh ........ 2.90c 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Four-inch, Chicago .......... $56.20 to 57.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.. 52.20 to 53.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham....... $1.00 to 52.00 
Six-inch and over. Birm’ham.. 47.00 to 48.00 
Four-inch, New York ...... 64.50 to 65.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 59.50 to 60.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.¢0 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24- inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-imch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 “higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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crap Values Holding 


IRON TRADE 


p 


Undertone of Market Is Strong, though Less Activity Is Ap- 


parent 


—Large Steel Consumers Cover Requirements 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 630 


Chicago, Sept. 2—Some selling of steel 
scrap has been done during the past 
week, two large consumers having been 
in the market for moderate tonnages. 
Aside from this not much buying has 
been done although consumers are in a 
receptive mood. Practically all users 
cesire to buy an additional supply but 
are not willing to pay the price asked 
by dealers. This is true of steel scrap 
and also of malleable, for which some 
demand is arising. Users of low phos- 
phorus scrap are in the market and the 
supply is limited. Since practically all the 
available shell steel has been used, low 
phosphorus grades are difficult to obtain. 
Prices are stronger and slightly higher 
and dealers are not pressing the market 
as they believe it will pay to wait for 
developments. Among railroad offerings 


the Pennsylvania railroad has issued a I's 
of 29,000 tons, the Chicago & Alton 
railroad 1200 tons, Illino’s Central rail- 
road 5000 tons and the New York Central 
and Bie Four railroads b'ind lists. 
Accumulated Scrap Offered 

Boston, Sept. 2.—Railroads and large 
manufacturers in New England have re 
cently placed on the market round ton 
nages of cumulated scrap and_ the 
fact that this material has been readily 
taken by dealers is indicative of added 
strength in the situation. Prices for the 
most part continue unchanged. How- 
ever, several hundred tons of heavy melt- 
ing steel included in the miscellaneous 
list offered by the Joston & Maine 
railroad was placed at above $13, ship 
ping point, which is a high figure in the 
recent trading. Some recent inquiry tor 
this grade of scrap has appeared from 
Pittsburgh, but most of the trading has 
been of a speculative nature among deal- 
ers. A new demand for stove plate 
developed in Pennsylvania during the 
week and has resulted in a stiffening 
ir price and in ship:rent of several et 
dred tons. The local consumers of this 
grade of scrap are at present out of the 
market. Skeleton and forged scrap are 
dull with the price down to $8.50 per 
gross ton shipping point. Railroad and 
yard wrought have each dropped 50 
cents in the trading of the week. All 
of the cast grades are marking time 
with prices unchanged except that mal- 
leab'e has slipped down to $17.25 de- 
livered. 

Four Grades Advanced 

New York, Sept. 2—The upward 

trend in = scrap prices is reflected in 


increases of 25 to 50 cents a ton on 
four grades. Clean cast borings are 
now being held at $9.50 to $10, New 
York, cast iron car wheels, $14.75 to 
$15.25: machinery caSt, $14.50 to $15; 
and rails for rolling, $15.50 to $16. 
Heavy melting steel and wrought 
material are steady. Trading involves 
few outstanding transactions, and the 


total volume of tonnage placed in the 
past week was lighter than the week 


before. 
Sales Are Light, Prices Firm 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2—Dealing in iron 
and steel scrap here continues confined 


to small lots, with the total tonnage 
light. Only changes noted in prices are 
in blast furnace and chemical grades. 
Otherwise the list is unchanged, al- 
though firm. 


Little Change Apparent 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—Trading in scrap 
continues restricted to a few items in the 


list and turnovers are not averaginz 
more than a few carloads in individual 
cases. Quotations throughout the list 
are remaining practically stationary. <A 
round tonnage of heavy melting steel 
was offered a district maker last we2k 
at $17 but this offer was not considered 


in view of the melter having a few 
carloads on track and of low operations 
at his open-hearth department. On the 
ther hand, a price of $18 will not at- 
tract tonnage out of the yards of deal- 
ers. While melters generally will pay 
$17.50, they are being served with prac- 
tically no tonnage with the exception of 
when an overshipment occurs. Dealeis, 
however, are refusing to make conces- 
sions below $18, holding that the situa- 
tion will show more strength when op- 
eration of steelworks begins to cut dowi. 
stock piles appreciably, forcing a number 
of buyers into the market. Little in- 
terest for blast furnace grades has been 
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shown since a recent purchase which 
caused an advance in some of these 
grades. Bundled sheets have been re- 


vised 25 cents per ton upward and now 
are quotable at a range of $14.75 to 
$15.25. While two foundries have in- 
quired for small tonnages of cast scrap 
during the latter part of last week, this 
merely is considered as a flurry and 
was not sufficient to affect quotations. 
Conditions in the scrap market generally 
are quiet and dealers and buyers gen- 
erally continue to pursue a_ waiting 
policy. The Pennsylvania railroad system 
put out a scrap list last week involving 
approximately 30,000 tons of iron and 
steel scrap. The largest items in this 
list include 4400 tons of car and locomo- 


tive tender material, 3495 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting steel, 2700 tons of rail 
steel, and 2030 tons of No. 2 wrought. 
Sealed bids for this scrap will receive 
consideration Sept. 3. 
Buffalo Market Quiet 
Buffalo, Sept. 2.—A lull is shown in 


scrap buying, and prices have declined 
fractionally in some instances, although 
the drop has been largely nominal in 
view of refusal of dealers to sell large 
tonnage at the level which consumers 
are willing to pay. Some odd lots of 
heavy melting steel have been picked up 
below the market but no representative 
sales have been made. Sellers look for 
a renewal of buying early this month and 
are building up stocks. Buffalo prices 
have advanced to levels more nearly in 
line with those quoted in Pittsburgh, 
(Continued Page 581) 


on 


Sheet Bar Price Easier 


Valley 


Mill Basis of $37.50 on Bars, Billets and Slabs Becomes More 


General—Outside Makers Meeting Competition—Sales Small 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 571 


2.—Nothing happened 


just closed to change 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 
during the week 
the course of the semifinished market to 
any appreciable extent. Increased op- 
erating schedules of sheetmakers i 
bringing out specifications in slightiy 
better volume. New business is beinz 
placed sparingly and the amount of tan- 
involved is confined to a large ex- 
tent under 500 tons. One producer booked 


nage 


an order this week for about 200 tons 
of sheet bars at $38, Pittsburgh. As 


far as it is possible to gage the market 
with no attractive tonnage under require- 
ment, the general quotation in this dis- 
trict on sheet bars continues at $38. In 
the Mahoning valley $37.50, Youngstown, 
is applying on immediate shipments. In 
this district as far can be learned 
no tonnage has yet moved at this figure 
Slabs and billets still are quoted at $38 
although it is intimated that an attractive 


as 


tonnage might be taken at less. A pro- 
ducer of wire rods reports the sale of 
two carloads this week at $48, Pitts- 
burgh, but when a specification involves 
a larger shipment $46 usually governs 
the transaction. Forging billets still are 
priced at $43. Demand for this com- 


modity is inclined to be laggard. 


Meeting $37.50 Price 


Cleveland, Sept. 2—Some 
of semifinished material are: 
contracts based on prices as quoted in 
Iron Trape Review, and these with good 
specifications are sustaining mill opera- 


consumers 
renewing 








tions here. The renewals are fairly gen- 
eral and cover a large tonnage. Business 
in the open market is quiet, and trans- 
actions of this character have not been 
sufficiently numerous to afford a test of 
the market. Valley makers for some- 
time have been doing $37.50, mill, on 
sheet bars, billets and slabs, and this 
competition now is being met outside 
of Cleveland by the leading interest here. 


Buying Is Limited 


Youngstown, Sept 2—A_ limited 
amount of buying of semifinished steel 
characterizes the local trade hence it is 
difficult to determine the prevailing mar- 
ket levels. Some sales have been made 
at $37.50, mill, for sheet bars; and some 
makers quote likewise on billets and 
slabs. In fact, it is the feeling in the 
valley that all middle western makers 
of these three commodities are quoting 
mill base and have not been trying to 
hold firmly to a Pittsburgh or a Youngs- 
town base, at the moment. 


Sales Small; Prices Nominal 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2—Semifinished 
sales are small, and the total is negli- 
gible. Prices are nominal and unchanged 


Sells Norwegian Ferro 


An added source of supply 
trolytic ferromanganese has been made 
available to consumers in this country. 
The Electro Metallurgical Co. for some 


for elec- 
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time has been producing ferromanganésé 
in its electric furnace plant in Norway 
for distribution abroad and_ recently 
decided to market part of its output in 
this country. At present this producer 
through the Electro Metallurgical Sales 
Corp. is an active seller in various mar- 
ket centers and has disposed of several 
thousand tons recently. 


Norwegian Ferro 


Sold in Recent Movement—One Maker 
Leaves English Syndicate 


FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 571 


New York, Sept. 2—Part of the fer- 
romanganese tonnage sold during the 
recent market flurry was Norwegian 
metal. With domestic, English, Indian, 
German and Norwegian makers solicit- 
ing business here, the market is sharply 
competitive. The recent activity has 
been replaced by dullness and the mar- 
ket now is nominal at $95, duty paid 
tidewater; it cannot be stated, however, 
that this price would be firm if much 
business were offered. 

It is learned here that an important 
maker has broken away from the Eng- 
lish ferromanganese syndicate, but it is 
not known whether the resulting re- 
alignment will have any effect on the 
competition for American business. In 
this connection, it is of interest to note 
that W. Tomlinson, a director of Dor- 
man, Long & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, 
arrived here last week. Last Thursday 
he had a meeting with the American 
representatives of four of the six Brit- 
ish ferromanganese makers. No details 
were given out as to the subject mat- 
ter or the developments at this meeting 
but it was said informally that they were 
not of interest to the trade. Improvement 
in demand for spiegeleisen continues 
to be reflected in the placing of small 
orders which aggregated a few hundred 
tons. The market continues to be 
quoted at $32 to $34 furnace, for 20 
per cent metal. 


Ferromanganese Prices Rebound 


Sept. 2—About 10 days 
thousand tons of domestic 
ferromanganese was sold in this dis- 
trict at $90 tidewater, and following 
these transactions the domestic price was 
again put back to $95, tidewater. While 
one or two sales of foreign material are 
reported to have been made in this dis- 
trict at $90, tidewater, substantiation is 
lacking. At the moment, both English 
and domestic material is quotable at $95, 
seaboard, and in cetrain directions it is 
stated an advance on English metal is 
likely within the next two to. three 
weeks. At present, some sellers of, Eng- 
lish material are quoting $95, this price 
being subject to confirmation by cable. 

Quotations on 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
continue to range from $74 to $75, 
and a few carloads are sold now and 
then. Prices on the other alloys remain 
unchanged. 


Fair Lots Are Closed 


Pittsburgh, 
ago a few 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—The price of fer- 
romanganese has been moved back to 
$95, duty paid tidewater, after having 
gone to $90. Some sales of 500-ton 
lots have been made on the dip from 
$95 to $90. Spiegeleisen is steady and 
quiet. 
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Coke Contracted at $3.25 


Firm Level for Fourth Quarter Furnace Business Indicated—Foundry Fuel 


Held at $4—Operations Slow 
COKE PRICES, PAGE 571 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—Purchase by the 
American Radiator Co,.- of November 
and December requirements of Connells- 
ville beehive furnace coke at $3.25 in- 
dicates a firm fourth quarter level for 
the present. The Dover, O., stack of 
the M. A. Hanna Co. is going in Oct. 1. 
It has not yet covered for coke, but that 


quotation is the lowest received. This 
operator is interested also in a first 
quarter supply. Coke producers are 
disinterested that far ahead. One Con- 
nellsville producer refused - $3.25 this 
week on 10,000 tons for September 
shipment. It will not put in its ovens 
at that figure. On the other hand, a 
merchant iron producer utilizing by- 


product fuel at present is able to fill 
in small lots of beehive coke at $3, 
and claims to be protected at that figure 
for September and beyond. Rogers, 
Brown & Co. inquired for 200 carloads 
for September shipment. The Adrian 
Furnace Co, is buying in the spot mar- 
ket as is the Shenango Furnace Co. 
While the spot market is fairly firm 
at $3, one Uniontown operator took 
some business from middle interests this 
week at $2.90. A maker of high-grade 
furnace fuel sold 15 carloads spot at 
$3.10. Another disposed of a fair size 
tonnage for nonmetallurgical purposes 
at $3.15. Medium sulphur coke is avail- 
able around $2.75 and $2.85, with 
demand limited. Standard foundry coke 
is firm at $4 to $4.50. Premium brands 


are bringing $5 and higher. Foundry 
operations are slim in many quarters 


and no higher than 25 to 50 per cent of 
capacity. Several foundries are cur- 
tailing specifications this week on account 
of the holiday or a backlog. They will 
resume full shipments next week. 
Production of coke for the week end- 
ing Aug. 23 was 50,480 tons as compared 
with 49,620 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 


Furnaces Making Inquiries 


New York, Sept. 2—The feature of 
the eastern coke market is the appearance 
of inquiries for fair tonnages of fur- 
nace fuel for a couple of the eastern fur- 
nace interests for September delivery. 
While there is some distress furnace coke 
at $3, Connellsville, no large tonnages 
seem to be obtainable at much less than 
$3.25. Demand for foundry coke con- 
tinues slow. The market on standard 
beehive foundry fuel is $4 to $5.25, Con- 
nellsville. Standard by-product foundry 
coke continues to be quoted at $10.41, de- 
livered at Newark and other northern 
New Jersey consuming points. 


Specifications Below Production 


Cincinnati, O., Sept. 2—New busi- 
ness has not been especially active in 
the coke market during the past 
week. Demand is considerably less 
than it was a week ago. By-product 
ovens with contracts report that speci- 
fications are not absorbing their pro- 
duction and as a result considerable 
of this fuel is being sold below market 
levels. A leading seller reports the 
sale of 10 cars of New River foundry 


coke to a user in central 
eight cars of the same 
consumer in the St. Louis 


involving 
fairly 


tivity and sales while 
small tonnages are 


volume of business. 


is at a low ebb. The 


furnace 
$4.25 


while the 
$3.75 to 


ovens, 
tainable at 


ovens. New River foundry 


dull 


Demand Continues Active 


hontas coke continues 


St. Louis, Sept. 2.—The demand for 
foundry coke continues fairly active, 
though buying is still principally in 
small lots for prompt shipment. Deal- 
ers and products report more interest 
in last quarter supplies on the part of 
users in the West and Southwest. In 
this district there has been virtually 
nothing in the way of stocking thus 
far, the policy of buying from month to 
month inaugurated three years ago be- 
ing generally followed. Since the mid- 
dle of August more interest is being 
taken in domestic coke, with buying 
considerably accelerated during the past 
week or ten days. The movement of 
coke to industrial users is reported in 
fair volume. Prices are steady, except 
for a slight stiffening in domestic sizes. 


No Improvement in South 


Birmingham, Ala, Sept. 2—The 
southern coke market shows no change 
for the better. Quotations hold firmly 
at $5 to $5.25 per ton on foundry 
coke, especially for the better by- 
product grade. Furnace coke is to be had 
at $4.50 to $5 with some of it desig- 
nated as foundry coke. The independent 
companies are holding for the $5 to 
$5.25 price, and some business in small 
lots is bringing a little better price. 


To Sell Brake Shoe Plant 


The Erie Brake Shoe plant, Erie, 
Pa., again will be offered for sale by 
the war department, this time on Sept. 
29, at 2 p.m. The plant has been re- 
leased from the Ashworth-Odell Co., 
Salamanca, N. Y., which company re- 
cently optioned the buildings from the 
government, the contract for which 
never was consummated, During the 
war, the works was known as the 
Erie Howitzer plant, consisting of sey- 
eral buildings on West Twelfth street, 
that city. When first offered for sale 
only three bidders appeared and the 
government refused the sale. Later the 
Ashworth company bid in the property 
at private sale. The Industrial com- 
mittee of the Erie chamber of com- 
merce was instrumental in getting the 
government to again offer the plant for 
sale. 





Indiana and 
brand to a 
territory. 
Domestic coke is displaying more ac- 
only 
numerous 
and in the aggregate represent a fair 
Demand for 
Connellsville foundry and furnace coke 
movement of 
Wise county also is tapering off. The 
foundry grade is quoted at $4.50 to $5 
fuel is ob- 
ovens, al- 
though a leading seller is quoting $4.50 
coke 
ranges from $8.50 to $9 ovens. Poca- 
and weak. 
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Bar 
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Demand Increases 


Several Automotive Builders Increase Requirements—Buying Generally Is 
Broader—Prices Steadicer—Refined Iron Bars Show Little Improvement 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 571 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—With practically all 
lines of steel bar users now active this 
department is improving its situation 
steadily. Automotive consumers have 
been slow in increasing their require- 
ments but three important builders in 
the Detroit district have become more 
active. Both Buick and Studebaker have 


covered for some bar tonnage and Ford 


is understood to be about to enter the 
market for important quantities. New 
bookings in the Chicago market are 


equal fully to the average of the past 
two months and a much larger tonnage 


of steel bars is being figured than for 
some time. The general trend is up- 
ward as far as demand is concerned, 
and although slow it is steady. The 
price remains unchanged at 2.10c, Chi- 
cago mill, and is stronger than plates 
and shapes. 

3ar iron mills have taken on a little 
business during the past week and 


one mill which did not operate early in 


the week was able to resume for a few 
days and has sufficient business to run 
through next week. The quotation con- 


tinues unchanged at 2.15c, Chicago. Hard 
steel bars rerolled from rails are being 
bought only for current needs and while 


the quotation is unchanged at 2.03c to 
2.13c, Chicago mill, it is shaded on 
most attractive inquiries. 
Demand Fair at Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2.—Steel bars are 
meeting a fair demand with prices at 
2.10c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh. Iron bars 


are being quoted at 2.00c to 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Tonnage Governs Prices 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—Quotations on soft 
steel bars in some cases are governed 
largely by the tonnage under inquiry. A 
number of producers in this district are 
still openly quoting 2.15c, base, but 2.10c 
is easily available on a -desirable order 
and 2.05c has been done in the case of 
consumers who customarily are given pre- 
ferred consideration because of the nature 
of their business. Requirements still are 
confined to relatively small lots. 

Demand for refined iron bars shows 
little imyprovement. Buyers continue to 
purchase tonnage needed and while 
orders for carloads are received oc- 
casionally the bulk of sales is for 
small lots. Puddling furnaces are cold 
two or three days out of each week. 
Prices being quoted on refined iron bars 
center around 3.00, while bars of double 
refined quality are quotable from 4.50 to 
475c, depending upon the quantity under 
demand. 


Better Volume Kept Up 


as 


Cleveland, Sept. 2—New buying of 
steel bars in this territory is keep- 
ing up in better volume although there 
are indications that the placing of 
larger orders still hangs on the ques- 
tion of price. Most buyers appear con- 
tent to close for their needs definitely 
in sight and not to go very , far 
ahead against expected requirements. 
The effect of this, however, is to direct 


a better miscellaneous tonnage to the 
mills, Automobile and automotive parts 
manufacturers are putting out larger 
requirements. Part of an order for 
1350 tons of automobile forgings is 
understood to have gone to a producer 
in this district where recently another 
lot of 700 tons of similar character 
was closed. The general price on steel 


bars remains 2.10c, Pittsburgh and 
2.15c practically has disappeared on 
competitive business. In some _ special 
cases lower than 2.10c has been done. 

On bands, the going market is 
2.40c, Pittsburgh. The present spread 
between bands and steel bars, there- 
fore, is $6 per ton. A year ago the 
spread was $15 per ton, bands at 
that time being 3.15c, Pittsburgh and 
steel bars 2.40c. Bands have fallen 


$15 per ton while bars were declining 
$6, narrowing the margin between the 
two products by $9 per ton, 


Specifications Show Increase 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—Large tonnages of 
cold-finished steel bars are not appearing 
on sales sheets but the tonnage involved 
in current specifications is reported some- 
what better by one or two producers. 
Quotations on carload lots at 280c an 
less-carload quantities at 3.05c, base, have 
been holding steady. Inquiry has not 
struck an attractive pace although a few 
buyers, particularly those associated with 
the automotive industry, are understood 
to be feeling out the market. 


Hodpe'anil Maule Dull 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 571 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—No 
yet is discernible in the hoop and 
band market, consumers. continuing 
to hold aloof from purchasing. While 
some cooperage interests are taking 
in shipments, there is no effort to 
specify above meager proportions. Im- 
mediate shipment frequently is request- 
ed with which makers are not finding 


buoyancy 


it difficult to comply. Producers will 
entertain sizable tonnages of hoops 
under 5 inches at 2.60c per pound, 


while on bands 2.40c to 2.60c 


to apply. 


Nut, Bolt, Rivet Demand 


Is Increasing 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 626 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—Inquiry for nuts, 
bolts and rivets still lacks volume but 
some producers report buying in slightly 
better proportion. One interest asserts 
that the volume of business in August 
will surpass that of th preceding month. 
Little evidence is presented of rivet pro- 
ducers quoting below 2.50, Pittsburgh, 
on structural rivets and 2.65c on small 
quantities. Some talk of an advance in 
prices is heard. Regard still is apparent 
for discounts of 70, 10 and 5 off on small 
rivets. While comparatively little business 
is being taken by bolt manufacturers, in- 
quiry has bolstered up to the point of 


continues 
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lending encouragement to producers. The 
discount of 60 and 20 off is being ap- 
plied firmly on large machine bolts, wh le 
on the smaller sizes 60, 20 and 10 off is 
quoted. 


Demand Is Increasing 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Requirements of 
bolt and nut users continue to increase 
and business is coming to producers in 
excellent volume. Specifications against 
third quarter contracts are being filed 
steadily and indications are that buying 
for fourth quarter the latter part of this 
month will be up to the usual mark. 
Prices are steady. 


Wire Active 
Jobbers Buying Larger Quantities for 
Rush Shipment—Prices Steady 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 571 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—Slightly more 
interest is shown in the wire market 
and while some buyers are asking for 
prompt delivery there still is some 
disposition to talk for the future. Job- 
bers’ purchases of nails usually have a 
“rush” tag attached. Demand for this 
product shows an attractive upturn 
and while no concerted effort is being 
made to increase stocks, still consider- 
ably more buying is apparent. Pro- 
ducers are quoting wire nails at 2.80c, 
base, per keg and plain wire at 2.55c. 
Reports of concessions under the levels 
quoted in this district are based on 
competitive business in other territories 
but some producers are not active in 
their solicitation of orders where lower 
prices maintain. Buying demand of 
wire goods from rural districts has not 
resulted in much tonnage yet, particul- 
arly in western fields, but favorable 
crop conditions are expected to exert 
an influence on future consumption. 
At present western farmers are busy 
with their harvesting and have given 
little thought to the matter of pur- 
chases. 


Bookings Are Increasing 


New York, Sept. 2.—Daily bookings 
of wire and nails continue to show 
a substantial increase. The market 
generally now is 2.55c base Pittsburgh 
on wire and 2.80c on nails. The volume 
of business is better than at any 
time in three months. 


Buffalo Output Increased 


Buffalo, Sept. 2—Wire demand con- 
tinues to show betterment and is rep- 
resentative of all consumers. Output 
of Buffalo mills has reached 65 per 
cent of capacity, the largest point 
of the quarter. Prices have been firm 
since the revision made early in Aug- 
ust. 


Consuming Demand Steady 


Chicago, Sept. 2—Bookings of - wire 
and nails the past week have been satis- 
factory and jobbers and manufacturers 
are covering their requirements but are 
not buying for stock. Following in the 
wake of the crops, demand from south- 
ern states is increasing and this condi- 


tion is expected to move north with 
the season. Nails are especially strong. 
Barbed wire is picking up and while 


demand for fencing is increasing it is 


. 
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not as strong as’ might be expected. 
Prices are unchanged but are weak. 


Tin Plate Demand 


Slight Increase — Japanese 
Place Requirements 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 571 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—A slight improve- 
ment in the demand for tin plate is he- 
ing experienced by producers. Certain 
consumers which recently learned their 
third quarter requirements had been un- 
der-estimated placed several thousand 
boxes additional despite the fact that 
their September quota still is to come 
off the mills. Japanese requirements re- 
cently have been booked in good quan- 
tity and a number of mills now are en- 
gaged solely on this light-gage material. 
Milk-can stock also has been under 
fairly good demand. With heavy pro- 
duction of tin plate during the fore part 
of this year, and with the industry now 
operating around 50 per cent of capac- 
ity, 1924 from all indications will present 
a favorable showing from the stand- 
point of output. Production plate is 
firmly quoted at $5.50 per base box of 
100 pounds, Pittsburgh, and desirable 
items out of warehouse at $5.25. The 
leading interest is operating around 50 
per cent of capacity while independent 
activities are conservatively estimated at 
the same figure. 

Closes on Large Order 

New York, Sept 2.—The Texas_Co., 
it is understood, has distributed orders 
against its inquiry for 100,000 base 
boxes of tin plate. The tin plate 
business generally is good, and the 
canners particularly are taking full de- 
liveries. 


Little Change In Strip 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 571 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—Manufacturers 
of hot and cold-rolled strip steel in 
this district are entering business at 
prices in accordance with size and de- 
sirability of the tonnage. On_ hot- 
rolled in wide sizes and comparatively 
heavy gages, 2.40c to 2.50c is being 
quoted although on desirable tonnage 
competitive prices on a_ still lower 
basis frequently are met. Ordinarily 
cold-rolled business is being entered at 
4.25c, base, but where attractive ton- 
nages make up the requirement buyers 
are quoted 4.00c, base. Delivery still 
is a point of interest with consumers. 
While automobile consumers recently 
slackened up on their buying orders for 
cold-rolled items, slightly more interest 
now is apparent from this class of 
consumers. 

Weakness Shown In East 


New York, Sept. 2.—Considerable 
weakness continues to characterize the 
strip steel market. On hot rolled strip, 
the usual price is 2.50c base Pittsburgh, 
but this is being shaded on attractive 
business and on occasion even 2.40c 
has been shaded. The range on cold- 
rolled strip is 4.00c to 4.25c base Pitts- 
burgh, subject to occasional irregulari- 
ties. 


Shows 


Demand Is Irregular 
Philadelphia, Sept. 2.—Strip steel de- 
mand is irregular with cold finished 
prices at 4.00c to 4.25c, Pittsburgh. Some 
shading is done under 2.35c to . 2.60c, 
Pittsburgh on hot strip. 
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Plate Buying Is Lighter 


Negotiations for Car and Locomotive Work Principal Activity 
—Eastern Market Leads in Strength 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 571 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2-—Although the 
holiday affected plate business, demand 
shows more life than for a long time. 
Several requests for fourth quarter con- 
tracts have been refused by mills. They 
are hesitant about taking business beyond 
September at present prices. Further 
softness has developed. Some _ business 
has been placed at 1.65c, Pittsburgh, but 
the usual business is going at 1.70c to 
1.75c. The Pennsylvania railroad is ex- 
pected to place several thousand car and 
locomotive repair plates. An unusual fea- 
ture of the market is some large con- 
sumers now are asking protection on the 
present price, thus proving they regard 
the market as low. The Bath Iron 
Works has booked a boat for the New 
Bedford & Martha’s Vineyard Line, 
requiring 400 tons of steel. 


Much Work in Prospect 


3oston, Sept. 2—While plate prices 
at Boston continue to be demoralized, 
prospects for new work in the near 
future are looming larger than here- 
tofore this summer and market authori- 
ties feel that this will soon cause 
price stabilization. One eastern mill 
desirous of busingss is quoting 1.70c, 
Pittsburgh, against attractive tonnages 
and the bulk of the new tonnage placed 
has been at prices not exceeding 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh. Recent awards include 100 
tons for highway bridges in Maine 
and several hundred tons for a boiler 
manufacturer in Massachusetts. In- 
quiry which is reported as exceeding 
2000 tons includes 400 tons for the 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., and 200 
tons for the Narraganset Electric Light 
Co., Providence, R. 


Eastern Situation Stronger 


New York, Sept. 2.—Plate demand 
here has been rather quiet during 
the past week due to some extent to 
Labor day. Current conditions, how- 
ever, are better than for a long time 
past and there is more vitality in the 
present market. The 1.70c Pittsburgh 
price has not been shaded during the 
past week as far as known and this 
seems to be the minimum. It is ex- 
pected that some good pipe line tonnage 
will come into the market in the 
next few months. Another penstock 
involving 400 tons for erection for 
the Northern New York Utilities Co., 
near Crogan, N. Y., has been placed 
with the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. 


Prices Dependent Upon Tonnage 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2——Competition con- 
tues to hold sway in the plate market 
where the tonnage under demand is not 
sufficient to afford the proper return on 
rolling schedules. Conditions which main- 
tained in the bar market have spread to 
the plate market, that is where tonnage is 
especially attractive and the mill desires 
the business, quotations dip under 2.00c, 
base. Where the tonnage does not af- 
ford a good run or where specifications 
require considerable work on the caster 


bed, 2.00¢ base, and in some cases highe-, 
is the closing figure. 


Round Tonnage Is Placed 


Cleveland, Sept. 2.—Pittsburgh mills 
will furnish about 6500 tons of steel 
largely plates for new work just con- 
tracted for with lake shipyards. This 
includes the tonnage for the new ore 
freighter of the Pioneer Steamship 
Co. awarded to the American Ship- 
building Co. as reported in last week’s 
issue of. Iron Trape Review. Another 
important prospective requirement in 
steel plates is represented by the 
1500 to 2000 tons for 50 Missouri Pa- 
cific locomotives now pending. About 
750 tons for oil stills for Standard Oil 
interests are yet unplaced, The plate 
market remains unchanged at 1.90c to 


. 2.00c, Pittsburgh, although it exhibits 


a slightly firmer tendency. 


Tank Demand Is: Quiet 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Buying of steel 
for oil storage tanks is not as active 
as a week or 10 days ago but consider- 
able inquiry remains unsatisfied. With 
more than 17,000 cars being figured a 
considerable tonnage of plates still is 
before the trade with every  indica- 
tion of being placed shortly. Weakness 
continues in the quotation on plates 
and the market appears to be about 
2.10c with $2 per ton higher on less 
attractive business. 


Pig Iron Shipments Gain 
(Concluded from Page 570) 


by shipment. Sellers report an_ in- 
creasing demand for all grades of pig 
iron in carload lots. Sales of southern 
iron have been more numerous and in- 
volve larger tonnages than in several 
weeks. Some sellers in this territory 
say their August sales were double those 
of July. Prices remain unchanged. 
Northern iron is firm at $20, Ironton 
base, while the southern market. ranges 
from $17.50 to $18.50, Birmingham. 


Buying Movement Promised 


Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 2.— Every 
indication points to a buying movement 
being imminent and furnace interests 
of the South believe that in the next 
few days a booking of business will 
be inaugurated that will cover the 
probable output for the balance of the 


year. Quotations are a little firmer, 
$18 and $18.50 for No. 2 foundry, 
being generally named.. What little 


iron may be had at $17.50 is in small 
lots and for immediate delivery princi- 
pally in home territory. A number 
of inquiries are being received and 
selling continues in small lots. Several 
cast iron soil pipe shops will resume 
operation this week after being shut 
down for the past two and three weeks 
while others are to be speeded up in 
operations. Some of the furnaces have 
abstained from selling iron for fourth 
quarter delivery at the lower prices 
now obtaining. Surplus iron on yards 
totals more than 100,000 tons. 
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Concrete Sentiment Better 


Awards Involve Heavier Tonnage and Continue Numerous 


Fall 


Building Expected To Aid Demand—Buying Lessens in West 


REINFORCING BAR PRICES, 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Apparently the 
dullest period of the summer is at hand 
and although a number of projects in- 
volving comfortable tonnage of reinforc- 

pending they are slow in 

not adding much 

This is true of the 
an equal degree 
\ project of 
gradually 
i nprove- 


ing bars is 
closing and sellers are 
to their order books. 

larger lots and almost 
to smaller requirements. 
considerable importance is 
shaping itself, the proposed 
ment by the city of Chicago of the river 
bank along South Water street. It is 
understood bids will be sked within 
the next few days on a plan for this im- 
provement and the tonnage involved 1s 
expected to run from 2000 tons to 5000 
tons of bars. Prices coatinue unchanged 
but some dealers continue to meet shad- 
ing although most sellers are holding 
their figures at 2.25c to 2.35c, Chicago. 


Boston Market More Active 


Boston, Sept. 2.—Many 
sized concrete building projects closed 


moderate 


during the past week have combined 
to bring the total to a higher figure 
than in many weeks. S:x contracts ol 


200 tons or more are reported in or near 
Boston. Conspicuous among these was 
400 tons for a combined warehouse and 
office building for Pettingell Andrews 
Co. Much new work is being 
figured and the whole market situation 
is more hopeful than at any time this 
summer. For mill delivery prices range 
from 2.05c to 2.15c base Pittsburgh and 
for delivery from stock the range is 
from 2.25c to 2.30c. 


concrete 


Meager Buying Continues 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—Small orders 
for reinforcing concrete bars in 50-ton 
lots each are for the most part the 
only signs of activity in the market. 
The majority of current lettings center 
around road work and a number of jobs 
in this connection recently have been 
taken, Reinforcing bars rolled from _ bil- 
lets are quotable at 2.15c, base Pitts- 
burgh, while tonnage on warehouse 


floors is quotable from 2.30c to 2.35c, 


Pittsburgh. Projects under negotiation 
are not reported as encouraging and 
those under inquiry the past week 
have not yet culminated in closing 
action, Contracts for the new baking 
plant of the P. H. Butler Co., are 


expected to be let this week and clos- 
ing action on the 150-ton requirement 
is expected shortly. 


Mills Operating at Good Rate 


Buffalo, Sept. 2.—Reinforcing bar 
demand is not so active as in recent 
weeks but there have been heavy 
awards since Aug. 15 and local mills 
are running at schedules considerably 
in excess of averages in other dis- 
tricts. Orders placed last week in- 
clude a lot of 250 tons for a Buffalo 
school, and several of 75 to 120 tons 
for road work, Between 290 and 300 
tons will be required for the super- 


structure of the Buitfalo filtration 


plant. 


new 


Some road contracrs are peud 
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ing and will be placed within a few 
days, involving several hundred tous. 


No Large Projects Active 


Cleveland, Sept. 2.—Activity in rein 
forcing concrete bars dropped last week, 
with but one award of more than 100 
tons being noted in this district. No 
large inquiries are near award and few 
projects involving heavy tonnage are be- 
ing figured. Small lots of from 10 to 40 
tons continue numerous. New billet bar 
prices are slightly weaker, with 2.10c 
to 2.20c, now quoted, and 2.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, the going quotation on most ton- 
nages. Attractive projects are reported 
to have developed a price below 2.10c, 
Pittsburgh, with that figure being com- 
mon on good sized orders. Rail steel 
bars continue at 1.90c to 2c. Warehouse 
stocks are figured on 2.30c and 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh, as a base, although as low 
has been quoted. 


Small Jobs Prevail 


Cincinnati, Sept 2.—Small 
quiring reinforcing bars are appearing 
almost to the exclusion of larger work, 
although an occasional bridge or fac- 
tery building comes up for attention in- 
volving a fair sized ténnage. No awards 
of sizehave been made during the past 
several, days, although a few are about to 
break through during the current week. 
The Van Blarcom Co., Cleveland con- 
tractor, appears to be the low bidder 
on the addition to the Booth Memorial 
hospital at Covington Ky., which will 
require 150 tons. The price on steel 
bars continues at 3.40c Concinnati 
warehouse. 


as 2.25¢, 


jobs fre- 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 
Awards this week ............ °4,538 tons 
Awards last week ........... 6,011 tons 
Awards two weeks ago ........ 1,232 tons 
1000 tons for Broad street subway, Philadel- 

phia, to Concrete Steel Co. 
600 tons, for power house in Indiana to Kal- 
_ man Steel Co. 
518 tons for hydroelectric dam at River Falls, 

Ala., to Concrete Steel Co. 

400 tons, office and warehouse for Pettingell 

Andrews Co., Boston, to E. A. Tucker Steel 

Co. 


250 tons, school at Buffalo, N. Y., to independ- 
ent fabricator. 

225 tons, Queensbury street 
Mass., to Barker Steel Co. 

200 tons, for Hotel Sherman annex, Chicago, to 
Concrete Steel Co. 

200 tons, storage warehouse, Boston, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

200 tons, deck of north end bridge, Springfield, 
Mass., to Concrete Steel Co. 

tons, Gardener building, Providence, R. I., 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

200 tons, Brown university building, 


garage, Brookline, 


Providence, 


R. I., to Kalman Steel Co. 
125 tons, plant addition, York Mfg. Co., Saco, 
Me., to Kalman Steel Co. 


120 tons, road work in New York, to independ- 
ent fabricator. 

100 tons, plant addition, Simonds Saw 
Fitchburg, Mass., to Kalman Steel Co. 
) tons, sewer at Jackson, Mich., to 
Fuller Co 

100 tons, Times-Commercial building, Cleve- 
land, to Bourne-Fuller Co., Crowell & Little 
Construction Co., that city, general contractor. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


2000 tons, upward, for South Water street via- 
duct, Chicago, figures to be taken soott. 

1200 for International Motors’Co. garage, Long 
Island City, N. ’. General contract to 


y 
H. D. Best Co., New York. 


Cm 


Bourne- 
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400 tons, garage for Paschen Bros., Chicago, bids 
asked. 

200 to 300 tons, superstructure for 
plant, Buffalo, N. Y.; pending. 
150 tons, Narraganset Electric Light Co., Prov- 
idence, R. 1.; bids being taken 


filtration 


Iron Works 


150 tons, foundation for Mystic 
blast furnace, Everett, Mass.; bids being 
taken. 


100 tons, Beach street telephone exchange, Bos- 
ton; bids being taken. 
100 tons, city home, Boston; bids being taken. 


Line Pipe 


Purchases Still Delayed—Demand En- 
larged—Cast Buying Maintained 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 571 AND 626 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2.—Evidence of in- 
creased demand for merchant pipe is ap- 
parent throughout the market. While 
some jobbers have been patronizing their 
source of supply more frequently, others 
show no disposition to change their policy 
of buying in such quantities as trade 
conditions warrant. Line pipe orders on 
the books of producers are supporting 
mill operation to an appreciable extent. 
Purchases of the general run of oil 
country goods are slow. The 40 miles 
of 14-inch line pipe, about 7000 tons, 
which recently was put under require- 
ment by the Reserve Natural Gas Co., 
Moorigsport, La., was closed last week. 
The 43,000 tons of 10-inch pipe which 
was put under quotation by the Andean 


National Corp. for assembly in the 
South American fields still is pending. 
The usual basing discount of 62 per 


cent is being applied firmly on merchant 
pipe, while discounts on other grades sf 


pipe are holding equally as well. 
Municipal Buying Lacking 
New York, Sept. 2.—Municipal de- 
mand of consequence again is lacking 
in the local cast iron pipe market. Busi- 
ness is being sustained by a continued 
good volume of private inquiry. Sellers 
for the most part are booked up about 


two months ahead, and on some sizes 
beyond. Prices are unchanged. 
Selling Slow At Moment 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Although fairly 
good business in small lots has been 
booked by makers of cast iron pipe 
through the summer a lull has appeared 
the past few days and lettings are 
practically absent. Bids were opened 
Aug. 29, by the city of Chicago on 


100 tons of fittings but the award will 
not be announced for 10 days. Cities 
approaching the end of their extensions 
for this season have been frequent 
buyers of small lots and the ag- 
greate of this has been sufficient to 
keep shops operating practically at 
capacity. At present practically no busi« 
ness is under negotiation and prices 
are nominally the same as have pre- 
vailed the past few weeks. 


Steady Demand Expected 


Birmingham, Ala. Sept. 2.—Cast 
iron pipe makers in the Birmingham 
district appear to be satisfied that de- 
mand will hold steady for an indefinite 
period. Lettings are coming in regu- 
larly. Many sections are preparing 
specifications and all work is being 


pushed. Reports are still in circula- 
tion of concessions being made on 
pipe quotations. Much of the cast 
iron pipe shipments, gas and water 
pipe, are destined for the Northwest 
and Middle West. Reports still are 


heard of the French pipe competition 
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in the Far West, that movement hav- 
ing deprived this district of consider- 
able trade. 

CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


675 tons, for city of Detroit, James B. Clow & 
Son low bidder. 

350 tons, for contractor at Deshler, O., Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. low bidder. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


52,800 feet, Port Angeles, Wash., water mains; 
pending. 

44,880 feet, Port Angeles, Wash., 24-inch pipe; 
pending. 

44,860 feet, Bellingham, Wash.; bids in Sept. 

8600 feet, 600 feet, 6-inch and 2600 feet, 4- 
inch pipe for Lafayette, Oreg.; bids in Sept. 
> 


Earnings of Steelworkers 


Show Decrease 


Washington, Sept. 2.—Compilation vi 
average earnings of employes in the 
iron and steel industry by the department 
of labor, in a study of employment fig- 
ures in various industries, shows anothe: 
decrease in July, the average wage oi 
iron and steel employes for the month 
being $109.12, as compared with $128.70 
in the preceding month. This survey 
shows that employment in manufacturing 
industries in general during the month 
decreased 4 per cent, while payroll to- 
tals decreased 7.8 per cent and per capita 
earnings decreased 4 per cent. 

The foundry and machine shop prod. 
ucts group dropped 4.5 per cent in em- 
ployment, and the structural ironworks 
industry decreased five-tenths per cent 
in employes, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The loss in employment 
in the machine tool industry was 7.6 
per. cent. 

Comparing July with the preceding 
month, the payroll totals in the foundry 
and machine, shop’ products group 
dropped 6.4 per cent; the structuzal 
ironworks industry lost 6.4 per cent; and 
the machine tool group decreased 13.6 
per cent. 

These unweighted figures are based 
on reports from 8789 establishments in 
52 industries, covering 2,489,347 em- 
ployes whose total earnings in one week 
in July were $60,520,288. The decrease 
in employment, the report states, was not 
-due entirely to unusually disturbed in- 
dustrial conditions. In addition to the 
regular seasonal decline in some indus- 
tries, the month also is marked by the 
beginning of the inventory and vacation 
periods. Therefore, it is probable, the 
report continues, that the actual decline 
in employment in July was not so sharp- 
ly defined as in the two months imme- 
diately preceding. 

Comparing July and June reports from 
identical establishments, increases in em- 
ployment are shown in July in seven 
of the 52 industries and increases in pay- 
roll totals in five industries. 


Branch Office To Close 


The Cleveland office of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp, Hanna building, wili 
be closed Sept. 15. D..C. Rice, at pres- 
ent district sales manager plans to en- 
gage in the brokerage of various iron 
and steel products and will open of- 
fices in Cleveland in about two weeks. 

Creditors filed an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy in Utica, N. Y., 
Aug. 28, against the Campbell Re- 
fining Corp. of New York and Utica, 
with liabilities given as over $300,000. 
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More Active 


Firmer Price Situation Developing—Leading Interest Books 


Big Tonnage on Order from Argentine Government 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 571 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—Sales of sheets 
entered on the books of most producers 
in this district have caused a return of 
confidence, and a firmer attitude on the 
price situation has resulted. A_ better 
volume of buying is experienced and the 
upturn in this direction is led largely 
by the blue annealed grade. An order 
for approximately 30,000 to 35,000 tons 
of galvanized sheets for the Argentine 
government placed in large part 
with the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. last week will give this pro- 
ducer a_ practically full order book 
through the fourth quarter. Prices now 
applying throughout this district  in- 
clude 2.70c for blue annealed, 3.50¢ for 
black, 4.60c for galvanized, base, and 4.75< 
for automobile body sheets of No. 22 
gage. In view of high cost of production, 
which practically every sheet mill in this 
country has been facing for many weeks 
owing to restricted operating schedules, 
many producers believe as unfilled ton- 
nage increases the present scale of prices 
will tend upward. Producers holding 
this view are showing no disposition to 
enter business for scheduling late in 
the fourth quarter at present quotations 
but are following the policy of naming 
prices at the beginning of each month 
to apply on tonnage for shipment the 
following month. Last week sheet mill 
operations of the leading interest were 
at 49 per cent, but expectations are that 
the rate during the present week will show 
a distinct increase. 

Prices Are Firmer 


New York, Sept. 2.—The sheet price 
situation reflects a definitely firmer 
tcne. In most cases mills have instruct- 
ed their agents not to sell any tonnage 
under 3.50c, Pittsburgh, for black, 
4.60c for galvanized and 2.70c for blue 
annealed. During the past week, how- 
ever, there was some further business 
at concessions of:$1 to $2 from these 
figures. 

Books Sheets for Argentina 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2.—Shading of 
sheet prices has not entirely disappeared, 
but the market is unmistakably firmer. 
Usual business is at 3.50c, Pittsburgh 
for black; 4.60c for galvanized; and 
2.70c for blue annealed. Sales are 
small on account of the holiday. An 
eastern maker booked part of a farge 
tonnage of galvanized sheets for the 
Argentine government recently. 


Valley Makers Cheerful 


Youngstown, Sept. 2—Continued 
buying of the various grades of sheets, 
together with encouraging inflow of 
specifications, has given cheerfulness to 
the trade that has been lacking for sev- 
eral months. While buyers appear will- 
ing to place orders for some time 
ahead, yet mills accept business only 
for 30 days, with the understanding they 
then want to ascertain the prevailing 
price levels before going further. The 
rates of valley sheet mill operations are 
expanding slowly and gradually, with 
new business increasing in common 
black, galvanized and full-finished. Au- 


tomotive sheet users appear content 
with the present price of 4.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, and are taking shipments stead- 
ily on old orders. The quotations of 
3.50c for No. 28 gage black and 4.60c 
for No. 28 gage galvanized as well as 
2.70c for No. 10 gage blue annealed are 
holding firmly. 


Market Shows Weakness 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Buying of steel 
sheets in the Chicago market is slack 
and wire quotations are not changed 
though there is some weakness due to 
competition. An independent producer 
is operating at about 50 per cent capacity 
and is booking new business sufficient to 
maintain this rate. Books will be opened 
by this interest during the present week 
for fourth quarter production. 


ee og Wisics Gains 
Despite Short Lull 


WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 622 

New York, Sept. 2.—Despite the 
holiday yesterday business in the local 
warehouse market over the past week 
again improved. Trading is brisk, with 
particular interest in shapes. Prices 
are firmer at prevailing levels. With 
a turn in prices on some of the mill 
products likely in the near future, 
the possibility of a downward revision 
in warehouse quotations appears more 
remote. 


August Sales Total Large 


Detroit, Sept. 2—Total tonnage sales 
of warehouse material in the iron and 
steel in August will surpass those of 
July by a liberal margin. Better in- 
quiry is apparent from consumers. Bars 
and light structural shapes are in good 
demand, while galvanized and_ black 
sheets are moving fairly well. 


Activity Slumps; Prices Unchanged 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2—Iron and steel 
warehouses report a_ slackening de- 
mand due to the slump of activity in the 
time lost over labor day. Prices con- 
tinue unchanged. 


August Business Exceeded July 


Cleveland, Sept. 2—A slight decrease 
in sales is reported by local warehouse 
interests with better sentiment and bet- 
ter volume in some cases. August to- 
tal of business exceeded that in July. 
Inquiry generally is no better, although 
the number of sales has_ increased. 
Prices are firm at recent levels, with the 
exception of one interest, cutting $1 a 
ton off its list to even up its quotations. 

Building Materials Buying Gains 

St. Louis, Sept. 2.—Purchasing of 
miscellaneous materials by the _ build- 
ing industry, constitutes the chief ac- 
tivity at the moment with the ware- 
houses. Orders are not large, but are 
numerous and aggregate a large tonnage. 
Materials for numerous. small concrete 
jobs are being bought, and there is 
also a fair call for tubular goods. 
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Shape Market Stronger 


Award of Large Projects Placing Fabricators in Better Position— 
Heavy Work Under Contemplation—<Activity Gains in East 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 571 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Closing the 


past 


week, of several large inquiries for con- 
struction work means considerable addi- 
tion to orders of structural mills. The 
Masonic temple at Chicago and dock 
improvement for the Great Northern 
railroad at Allouez, Wis., total prac- 
tically 10,000 tons and other contracts 
give about 2000 tons more. Inquiry 
by the Crane Co., Chicago, for 3000 
tons for additional buildings at its 
Corwith plant promises to be closed 
shortly. Indications are that some of 
the tonnage placed last week went at un- 


usually low prices but this is not veri- 
fied. Plain material continues to be 
quoted at 2.10c ot 2.20c, but these 
prices are not strong. 

Many Projects At Boston 


Boston, Sept. 2—A iarge number of 
small awards during the past week 
has increased activity in the local struc- 


tural steel market. One of the large 
steel companies reports the week's 
sales at more than double those of any 


other week in August. New work which 


is being figured is heavier than it has 
been in six or eight weeks and several 
close observers feel that the market 
is definitely started on an upward 
swing. Prices still hover close to 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh base, but one of the inde- 
pendent companies which recently has 
been a low seller has withdrawn from 


the market, and considerable tonnage has 


been placed at 2.10c, Pittsburgh, during 
the last few days. Conspicuous among 
pending contracts are 1600 tons for a 
power plant for the Narraganset Elec- 
tric Light Co.. Providence, R. I, 1000 
tons for the Five Cents Savings Bank, 
Boston. and 500 tons for the Fuller 


building at State and Washington streets, 
Boston. 


Heavy Work Under Contemplation 


New York, Sept. 2.—Fabricators ex- 
perienced another relatively dull week 
in the local structural market. With the 
passing of Labor day, however, business 
is expected to improve, probably reach- 
ing the heighth of the movement in Oc- 
This belief is supported by the 
heavy volume of work under contem- 
plation, Industrial work does not show 
great promise at the moment, but apart- 
ment and loft construction is being 
planned. on a large scale. At the same 
time, much municipal building is under 
contemplation for the near future, no- 
tably 11 schools. Shapes while tending 
upward, may still be quoted at the re- 
cent range of 1.90c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh. 


tober. 


Buying Still Is Fair 


Philadelphia, Sept. 2—Structural shape 


buying is fair with spot business sufh- 
. 7 : *1] j . Nice inten 
cient to keep mills well supllied. Prices 
on plain material continue 1.90c_ to 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, on most business be- 
ing transacted. On some lots, 2.15c 
Pittsburgh, occasionally is done. 


Increased Buying Still Lacking 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—New | structural 
shape business in this district is somewhat 





improved but a buying increase is not gen- 
eral. The betterment is inclined rather 
to a more optimistic feeling in trade 
circles than to the standpoint of new busi- 


ness. Large shapes are commanding 
from 2.00c to 2.10c, base Pittsburgh. 
Small lots are quotable at 2.10c while 


fabricators in a position to present worth- 
while specifications are closing at 2.00c, 
base. A number of district fabricators 
still report current jobs of from 50 to 
150 tons. Shops continue in a position 
to handle considerably more work. One 
job requiring 700 tons of structural steel 
for a western project is under negotiation 
at present and the fabricator in question 
reports that closing action will be taken 
this week. A _ check-up of Pittsburgh 
fabricators shows that only approximately 
1000 tons was placed in this district 
last week. 


Buffalo Bookings Increase 


Buffalo, Sept. 2.—Exceptional activity 
considering the season is noted in the 


structural steel market. Buffalo fabri- 
cators booked more than 1000 tons of 
new business last week and many 


other contracts are pending. The plants 
will be working practically at capacity 
throughout the month of September 
and are comfortably fortified with 
fourth quarter business. 


Large Awards Disappear 


Cleveland, Sept. 2.—Large awards of 
structural shapes disappeared entirely 
from the local market last week, no 
fabricator reporting receipt of contracts 
of more than 100 tons each. Action is 
expected to be taken this week on the 


35-story tower building at Columbus 
for the American Insurance Union, 
for which John Gill & Son are gen- 
eral contractors. Small inquiries con- 
tinue numerous but do not involve 


as much tonnage as several weeks ago. 
Several large projects long pending are 
reported as nearing an active stage. 
Plain material prices now are quoted 


at 2.00c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh, with 
2.15c, having disappeared except on 
small unattractive tonnages. Fabri- 
cated prices continue’ to show a wide 


range. 
Inquiries Show Increase 
Cincinnati, O., Sept. 2.—Inquiries for 
structural shapes in this district are 
picking up and business reflects a more 
cheerful tone than at this time last month. 


The Piqua, O., power station of the 
Columbus Heat, Light & Power Co., 
Columbus, O., requiring 2500 tons is 


again active, as is the Eggleston avenue 
freight house of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road needing 250 tons. Fabricating de- 
partments are figuring on the addition 
to the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati which 
will require several hundred tons. The 
price on plain shapes remains firm at 
2.10c, base, Pittsburgh. Awards this 
week were all of relatively small jobs. 


A contract for the construction of 
three steel water towers and_ tanks 
at three dams on the Ohio river, has 


been awarded to the Chicago Bridge & 
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Iron Works, by the United States En- 
gineers office at Cincinnati. 
STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


| i ae ee Pee 17,903 tons 


Awards last week 34,215 tons 
Awards 16,264 tons 


5525 tons, Masonic temple building, Chicago, to 
Morava Construction Co. 

4020 tons, improvement to Great Northern rail- 
road ore docks at Allouez, Wis., to American 
Bridge Co. 

1489 tons, annex to First National Bank build- 
ing, Chicago, to Morava Construction Co. 
900 tons, grandstand and club house, Coney 

Island, O., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

900 tons, boiler house extensions, New Orleans, 
through Phoenix Utilities Co. to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

700 tons, rod mill for Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., Baltimore, to McClintic- 


two weeks ago.......... 


Marshall Co. 
400 tons, bridge for Erie railroad, to Shoe- 
maker Bridge Co. 


400 tons, apartment at 132 East Seventy-second 
street, New York, to Bethlehem Fabricators, 
Inc. 

350 tons, hotel at 
York fabricator. 

300 tons, elevated 
Rapid Transit 
Marshall Co. 

250 tons, hotel for W. M. Staunton, Atlantic 
City, N. J., to New York Shipbuilding Co. 


250 tons, Lafayette hotel addition, Buffalo, to 


Salem, Mass., let to New 


railroad 
Co., New 


bracing, Interboro 
York, to McClintic- 





Buffalo Structural Steel Co. 

250 tons, plant in Brooklyn, N. Y., to Post & 
McCord; American Bridge Co. to fabricate 
the steel. 

224 tons, highway bridge span, Harlan, Ky., 
to Vincennes Bridge Co. 

200 tons, municipal bridge, Second street, Phil 
adelphia, to New York Shipbuilding Co. 

200 tons, school No. 31, Buffalo, to Kellogg 
Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, service building for H. M. Byllesby 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., to J. B. Klein 


Iron & Foundry Co. 

175 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, New Bedford, 
Mass., to Thomas F. Phelan. 

160 tons, boiler house, United Gas Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Bancroft Jones Co. 

150 tons, Auburn City hospital, Auburn, N. Y., 
to Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 


150 tons, school, Tonawanda, N. Y., to Buffalo 
Structural Steel Co. 
150 tons, viaduct at Sixth street, Cambridge, 


Mass., to Boston Structural Co. 
140 tons, high school, Franklin? Mass., to New 


England Structural Co. 

120 tons, Edison Electric Light Co. addition, 
Boston, to Palmer Steel Co. 

100 tons, Kresge store building, South Bend, 
Ind., to Flour City Ornamental Iron Works. 

100 tons, two 61%4-foot deck plate girder spans 


for Rock Island railroad to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. y 

100 tons, addition to Flint department 
store, Buffalo, to Buffalo Steel Co. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


& Kent 
Structural 


3500 tons, 35-story tower building for Ameri- 
can Insurance Union, Columbus, O.; bids in. 
John Gill & Son, Cleveland, are general con- 
tractors. 

3000 tons, buildings B 4, 5, 6 and 7 for the 
Crane Co., Chicago; bids asked. 

1660 tons, extension of power house for Narra- 
gansett Light & Power Co., Providence, R. L., 


tonnage being increased from 1000 tons previ 
ously reported. 

1000 tons, Five Cents Savings Bank building, 
Boston; bids in. 

750 tons, transmission towers, Lake Cushman 
project, Tacoma, Wash.; Ward & Ward, 
Tacoma, low bidders on substructure; Pitts 


burgh-Des Moines Steel Co. low bidder on 
superstructure. 

550 tons, Boston college library building, Bos- 
ton; bids in . 

500 tons, office building, State and Washington 


street, Boston; plans out. 


500 tons, high school at Asbury Park, N. J., 
pending. This project previously was _ re- 
ported as 500 tons awarded to Kellogg Struc 
tural Steel Co., but due to complications in 
connection with general contract, award was 
cancelled. 

400 tons, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O.; pending. 

400 tons, high school, New Bedford, Mass.; 


plans out. 

350 tons, East Malleable Iron Co., 
Conn.; bids in. 

300 tons, 6-story 
state arsenal, 
‘state architect. 

300, tons, high school, Fall River, Mass.; 
ing. 


New Britain, 


New York 
S. W. Jones, 


loft building for 
3rooklyn, N. Y.; 


pend- 


200 tons, bridge for Pennsylvania railroad, 
Greensburg, Pai; pending. 
200 tons, high school, Lawrence, Mass.; bids 
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being taken on refigured plans. 

200 tons, addition to Beach street telephone ex- 
change, Boston; bids in. 

150 tons, Masonic temple, Manchester, N. H.; 
bids being taken. 

140 tons, spinning mill, Malden, Mass.; bids in. 

110 tons, memorial building, Plymouth, Mass. ; 
bids in, 

100 tons, city home, Boston; bids in. 

100 tons, highway bridge at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y.; bids in. 

100 tons, Wyner apartment building, Boston; 
plans out. 


Puddlers’ Wages Lower 


Youngstown, O., Sept. 2—The average 


price of bar iron was found to have 
been $2.15 per 100 pounds in the Julv- 
August period; and as a result puddlers 
will. receive 50 cents per ton less in 
September and October. The decrease 
in the average sales price was 10 cents 
per 100 pounds. The examination was 
made Aug. 29 by James H. Nutt, sec- 
retary of the Western Bar Iron associa- 
tion, and M. F. Tighe, president, Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. Puddlers’ wages under 
the new scale will be $12.13 per ton. Fin- 
ishing mill hands will take a 5 per cent 
decrease compared with the last hi- 
monthly period. The following is a 
comparison of average sales prices on 
which bar mill wages have been based: 





1924 1922 1921 1920 

Jan.-Feb. 2.35¢ 1.60c 2.80c 2.55c 
Mar.-April 2.35¢ 1.50¢ 2.35¢ 2.70c 
May-June 2.25¢ 1.60c 2.30c 3.00c 
July-Aug. 2.15c 1.70c 1.85c¢ 3.25¢ 
July-Aug. 2.15¢ 1.70c 1.85c¢ 3.25¢ 
Sept.-Oct. 1.95c¢ 1.70c 3.40c 
Nov.-Dec. 2.20c 1.65c 3.55¢ 
Teary ay: ...53°\20GE. 1.76¢ Zitde- 3.08e 


Plan Reorganization of 
Matthew Addy Co. 


Cincinnati, Sept. 2—Plans for the re- 
organization of the Matthew Addy Co., 
one of the oldest merchant houses in 
pig iron, coal and coke in the United 
States, are under consideration. The 
plan as proposed by Benjamin N. Ford, 
William W. Hearne and A. Burt Cham- 
pion, vice presidents of the company, pro- 
vides for the organization of a new 
company which will assume all obliga- 
tions of the present organization. It is 
proposed to put $250,000 of new capi- 
tal into the enterprise to re-establish 
the company financially and to provide 
for the gradual extinguishment of its 
obligations. James Albert Green, presi- 
dent of the Matthew Addy Co. has stated 
that the assets of the company would be 
sufficient to pay all claims. A meeting 
of the creditors has been scheduled for 
Sept. 10 when the plan of reorganiza- 
tion will be finally passed upon. 

The original Matthew Addy Co. was 
organized 65 years ago and took its 
name from its founder who was promin- 
ent in the pig iron, coke and cast iron 
pipe industry. 


Buys in Mitt Bi ciset 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—Briggs & Turivas, 
Inc., Chicago, has purchased the build- 
ings, machinery, equipment and contents 
of the Brown & Co., Inc., this city. The 
property includes 9 and 16-inch bar mills, 
a 20-inch sheet mill and 20-inch muck 
mill and squeezer with a complete line 
of rolling mill equipment. S. S. Martin 
is in charge of dismantling the plant. 
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ar Inquiries Develop 


Pennsylvania Now Seeks 6000—Chesapeake & Ohio Places 1987 
Bodies—Large Rail Tonnages Being Figured 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 571 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Inquiry for stand- 
ard steel rails continues to come out and 
expectations are that 2,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000 tons will be before rail producers 
within a short time. The Illinois Cen- 
tral is understood to be planning pur- 
chase of 65,000 tons. This railroad has 
released specifications on 14,000 tons ad- 
ditional for immediate rolling. Another 
inquiry is for 175,000 tons. Indications 
are that contracts for rail business will 
be placed early this fall. 

Car inquiries on which steel require- 
ments are being figured now number 
17,400 which is the largest in a long 
time. Additional inquiry the past week 
includes 6000 box and automobile cars 
for the Pennsylvania railroad, 2000 car 
bodies for the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road and 1000 additional cars for the 
Texas & Pacific railroad. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad has placed 1009 
gondola bodies with the Richmond Car 
Works and 987 gondola car bodies with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

While inquiry for track fastenings is 
slow releases on former contracts are 
being filed, which aids mills in produc- 
tion schedules. 


Car Demand Still Improves 


New York, Sept. 2—Car demand 
continues to improve, both orders 
and inquiries involving some sizeable 
lots. The largest new inquiry in this 
district calls for 6000 box and automo- 
bile cars for the Pennsylvania railroad, 
while an outstanding award calls for 
approximately 2000 gondola bodies for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Santa 
Fe is contemplating the purchase ot! 
5000 miscellaneous cars. 

The Missouri. Pacific railroad  fea- 
tures the locomotive market with an 
inquiry for 50. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio is inquiring for 25 locomotives. 

Locomotive buying includes four lo- 
comotives for the Paulista de Estradors 
de Ferro, Brazil, placed with the Bald- 
win Locmotive Works, one shay engine 
for the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco, awarded the Lima Locomo- 
tive Works, and one locomotive — for 
the Northern Pacific Terminal, awarded 
the American Locomotive Co. The 
Detroit Terminal is inquiring for two 
switch engines. 

The New York Central contirfies to 
negotiate for 170,000 to 175,000 tons of 
rails. It is expected here that between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 tons will be 
placed by the railroads of the country 
before Oct. 15. Southern roads now are 
taking winter deliveries. Some other 
roads which ordinarily take spring 
deliveries are taking winter deliveries 
when they can get them. 


Light Rail Demand Slow 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 2—Quiet conditions 
in district coal fields is reflected in the 
slow demand for light rails. The price 
of 1.90c, mill, still is quoted on 25 
to 45-pound sections of attractive volume 
or to regular customers but other buyers 
ate quoted 2.00c usually. Regular buyers 
of standard rails whose requirements are 
not difficult to anticipate are making 





preparations to enter specifications for 
spring delivery. Prices on standard rails 
continue at $43, mill. Inquiry for the 
12,000 tons of tie plates desired by the 
Norfolk & Western has been received 
here but certain mills are unable to fig- 
ure on this business because they have 
no rolls available for making this special 
shape with the shoulder crosswise. Tie 
plates are cuotable from 2.50c to 2.55c. 
Demand for standard railroad spikes 
shows little increase but producers re- 
port more tonnage under inquiry. Car- 
load orders of standard spikes occasionally 
are booked and are bringing 2.80c, base. 
Larger quantities are available at $1 
per ton lower. 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chesapeake & Ohio railroad, 1000 gondola bodies, 
to Richmond Car Works, 987 gondola bodies 
to American Car & Foundry Co. 

Fruit Grower’s Express, 400 underframes, to the 
Ryan Car Co. 

General Sugar Co., 65 cane cars for export to 
Cuba, to the Magor Car Corp. 

New York, Ontario & Western, four wunder- 
frames, to the Magor Car Corp. 

United States Rubber Co., 10 tank cars, to 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, contemplate the 
purchase of 5000 miscellaneous freight cars. 

Chicago Rapid Transit, 100 elevated motor cars; 
bids asked. 

Lehigh Valley, five passenger cars; pending 

Gulf Coast Lines, two dining cars; bids asked. 

H. J. Heintz Co., 10 flat cars, bids asked. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault St. Marie, 25 
underframes; pending. 

Pennsylvania railroad, 6900 box and automobile 
cars; bids asked. 

Pere Marquette, 35 caboose underframes; bids 
asked. 


Iron Ore Sold ¥ 60 Cents 
Off Common Levels 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 626 


Cleveland, Sept. 2—Some producers 
of Lake Superior iron ore continue 
to offer material at a sacrifice, apparently 
without being able to obtain much 
additional business. At least two trans- 
actions, one involving upward of 75,000 
tons of ore, have been concluded recently 
in the Pittsburgh district at 60 cents 
less than the commonly quoted prices. 
The market is described by one of the 
leading producers as “flat,” the sales re- 
ferred to being exceptional. There are 
no inquiries of importance before the 
trade at present. 


Sell Riviuiein Spar 


New York, Sept. 2.—Most of the 
fluorspar sold in the eastern territory 
continues to come from abroad. In 
numerous cases foreign fluorspar of 
high quality is being sold to Pitts- 
burgh, Youngstown, Buffalo and other 
inland points. The market on ordinary 
grades is $18 to $18.50, duty paid 
per net ton. 


The Alexander Mirrors-Scop Co., 
manufacturers of automobile mirrors 
and xnovelty mirrors and machine 
stampings, Greenwich, Conn., filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, Aug. 28. 
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The Nonferrous Metals 











Ratification of Dawes Plan Causes Metal Prices To Rise 


After Showing Resistance on Declines 











Copper Spottin tLead Zinc 

Electro Lake Straits New York St. Louis Spott Spot Spot 

delivered delivered New York basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 

Aug. 27 13.37% 13.62% 52.00 8.25 6.22% 27.00 10.25 28.00 

Aug. 28 13.37% 13.62% 51.62% 8.25 6.22% 27.00 10.25 28.00 

Aug. 29 _ 13.50 13.62% 52.25 8.25 25 27.00 10.25 28.00 
Sept. 1 ...... Holiday 

i spe ge Beene 13.70 53.30 8.25 6.27% 27.00 10.25 28.00 

fOutside market quotation. 
YORK, Sept. 2.—Ratifica- accord, these offerings drove prices 


EW 
tion of the Dawes plan by the 
German reichstag with the nec- 


essary two-thirds vote last Friday re- 
lieved the nonferrous metal markets 
of the last important uncertainty in 
connection with the application of the 
plan. This was the leading news de- 
velopment of the past week, and was 
followed by an immediate response in 
the international exchanges as well as 
in the metal markets. Previous to 
this action, the metal markets reacted 
rather sharply, then made a _ partial 


recovery, with strength all around to- 
day. 

The reaction was due, in the main, to 
speculative resale offerings by people 
on both sides of the Atlantic who had 
purchased copper, lead, tin and zinc, 
prior to the London agreement, and 
who were desirous of taking profits. 
After the allies showed they were in 


Mi'l Products 





Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 

SHEETS 

PRT, 000G SOMO 6. cccssccesseve 20.62% 

Pn pac inantnanadhe hs v0 17.25 

Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates Ye less) 9.85 

Lead, full sheets (cut %4c more) 11.75 

Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 

SEAMLESS TUBES 

PD cass dben be tawes ened 21.50 

ENE: 6é'v 0.00000 4005850066 e000 22.75 
RODS 

High brass, round, % to 2% inch 15.00 

Naval brass rods ....cccccceses 17.75 
WIRE 

EE) Ui cekesenteacencbaatedes 15.75 to 16.00 

ee BOOED ca cucce cstsevacopars 17.75 

Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 

a PSS Peet eye 9.00 to 9.25 

MOON  aventeoet Charme won Wes 8.00 to 8.50 

NN EE AR OE Ee ree 9.00 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
6 


Oe eee wivestunekebsoscb ban 25 to 6.75 
NE ree ee Per rd Pee 7.25 
Cleveland 6.50 to 6.75 


New York 
SRT CTCL TTT eT eTIC ere 
Chicago, dross 

HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
Cleveland 
New ‘ 


0 
Peery TT ree ery Tee 10.75 to 11.0 
So cbnetebaadbeecus teens 11.0 


RED BRASS TURNING 


Es. +. epbksd a Ve ab awee's 7.50 to 7.75 
OS Se ee ee eee 8.25 to 8.50 
ee ts. s ciwia nee bae ean 8.50 to 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING. 
i ia knhesinauak sabae'e 6 7.00 


1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
[SAaMEEAD .adaassehs oak pabes 


NO. 
Cleveland 
New York 
Chicago 


ALUMINUM BORINGS 


Secondary Metals 


refinery 


Cleveland 


13.12% 


Casting copper, 
21.00 to 21.50 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 





down somewhat, but producers of the 
principal metals were not stampeded 
into meeting such competition and ac- 
cordingly the markets showed a quick 
recovery. 

Copper sold August 28, at 13.25c 
delivered Connecticut, ™% cent below 
the level reached on business the pre- 
vious week. When prices reached this 
level, European buyers showed more 
interest and exporters increased their 
f.a.s. bids. This was followed by an 
according recovery in the domestic 
market, to 13.50c Aug. 29, prior to 
the news of the German ratification. 
The weakness the past week was evi- 
dently superficial, due to the firm po- 
sition of the major factors in the trade. 
Today it looked as if prices would re- 
cover still further, 


Prices of copper and brass rolled 
and drawn products eased off some- 
what as a result of the lower electro- 
lytic market. Bare copper wire sold 
down to 15.12%c mill, for large lots, 
though the published base was un- 
changed at 1l6c mill. Weatherproof 
wire in the open market was quoted 
17c to 17.25c, whereas the published 
base was unchanged at 18.62%c mill. 


Wire mills continue to operate at 80 
to 90 per cent of normal capacity, hav- 
ing maintained a remarkably high op- 


erating rate throughout the dull pe- 
riod in general business this sum- 
mer. Brass mills are operating 


65 to 75 per cent of capacity, as against 
40 to 45 per cent in July. 

Prime western zinc has shown great 
resistance to declines, owing to the 
fact that American operators and for- 
eign consumers have been steadily in- 
clined to buy on every reaction. In the 
past week, prime western zinc reacted 
.0 6.17% East St. Louis, for a short 
time, .but on the appearance of ex- 
porter’s bids quickly recovered with 
sales at 6.22%c and then at 6.27%c, 
with 6.30c also heard. A fair busi- 
ness has been done with domestic gal- 
vanizers who have been covering gal- 


vanized sheet business. 
The lead market has been firm, but 
quiet. Large producers have been sell- 


ing metal to consumers at prices calcu- 
lated to keep the market in check, 8c 
FE. St. Louis and 8c New York 
Some business has been done by out: 
side producers in the East, however, at 
8.25c New York. Lead consumption 
is increasing, both by the white lead 
and by the storage battery trade. 

Tin prices have been irregular, rang- 
ing from 5lc to 53.30c. Strength today 
was decided as the market had to catch 
up with London after the holiday 
American consumption has been gain- 
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ing, as tin plate delivered have grown 
in the past month. Mixed metal busi- 


ness is also improving, as a result 
of better automobile trade demand. 
The London operators who put tin 


prices to‘their present levels have held 
demand, and American consumers at 
last have reached the point where they 
are being compelled to buy fresh sup- 
plies of tin. American deliveries in 
August amounted to 4805 tons, which 
was somewhat better than expected. 

Antimony business has been slow as 
consumers have been reluctant to pay 
prices established on the recent rise 
of 1% cent a pound. 


Sulph ate Prices 


Advanced On Export Material—Dis- 
tillate Market Steady 


New York, Sept. 2—Exporters of sul- 
phate of ammonia have advanced their 
quotations about 5 cents per 100 pounds, 
the market holding at $2.65 to $2.70, 
port, in double bags. Trading for ex- 





Coke Oven By-Product 


Spot® 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
ee BOR Scouesee sce $0.25 
Ren LS avis « 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.26 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
a, ee eee 0.2 
Naphthalene flake ........ 0.05% to 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% to 0.07 


Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia ....$2.40 to $2.45 


Contract 
io ae a rn Nominal 
OME. ccandbepsews cause Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 

P< cpapecn wens bu0eas $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ...... Nominal 
_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











port is comprised of small lots, chiefly 
for the Orient, but nevertheless, consti- 
tues a larger volume. Domestic buying 
is characterized as fair, with prices 
steady at $2.40 to. $2.45 works. Scarcity 
of supplies, due to continued curtailment 
in production, is still the dominating fac- 
tor for strength. Producers are not 
looking for little material improvement 
much before October. 

Steadiness prevails in light oil distil- 
lates. Industrial demand remains _ re- 
stricted but in these items also, short- 
age of supplies is a strengthening fac- 
tor. Pure benzol is holding at 25 cents 
producers works in tank lots and 30 
cents in drums; and 90 per cent, at 23 
cents in tanks and 28 cents in drums. 
Commercial xylol is quoted at 28 cents 
works in tanks and 33 cents in drums; 
toluol, 29 cents in tanks and 31 cents in 
drums; and solvent naphtha, 25 cents 
in tanks and 30 cents in drums. 

Trading in phenol is of routine char- 
acter with futures being booked at 25 
cents works and spot at 27 cents local 
warehouse. Naphthalene also is un- 
changed, the sellers quoting prime ma- 
terial at 6 cents works for flakes and 7 
cents for balls. 
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Valley Operations Are on 
Higher Basis 


Youngstown, Sept. 2—After Labor 
day was observed as a holiday by all 
plants except those of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., in all departments except those 
on continuous operations, iron and steel 
mills in the Youngstown district started 
on an average of 75 per cent operation 
Tuesday morning. This is an increase 
of 5 per cent as compared with last 


week. ; 2 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
plant which was 


started its Brier Hill 

idle for three months. Independent stee!’ 
production increased to 37 of the 52 
units while that of the Steel corporation 


increased to 22 out of 30 units. Bes- 
semer operations are unchanged wit 
about 75 per cent ingot capacity. 


Of the 119 sheet mills, 88 started Tues- 
day, an increase of two mills compared 
with last week. The Trumbull Steel 
Co. started 10 additional tin plate mills 
bringing independent production to 7) 
per cent, while that of the Steel corpora- 
tion is about the same. Independent bar 
mill production also shows an increase 
and is now at about 60 per cent of capac- 
ity, ‘while that of the Steel corpora- 
tion is 100 per cent. Hot strip mills 
are scheduled to capacity production. 

At the present rate of steel making the 
blowing in of additional blast furnaces is 
predicted before the middle of the 
month. 


Improvement Is Gradual 


Sept. 2.—Steel mill opera- 
tions at Chicago continue a_ gradual 
increase with one producer planning 
operation during the present week at 
about 1 per cent higher than last week. 
No addition to blast furnace activity 
has been made and an independent mill 
is planning to blow out one stack for 
relining, although this will be delayed 
as long as possible. The average op- 
eration for this district is 50 to 55 per 
cent of capacity. 


Chicago, 


Awarded New Contracts 


The H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, 
has just completed with the Shibaura 
Engineering Co., Tsrumi, Japan, ne- 
gotiations for the building of founda- 
tions to carry the heavy special machin- 
ery to be erected in the company’s new 
plant, part of which is approaching 
completion. 

The Ferguson company also has been 
awarded the contracts for two industrial 
buildings, both of the standard type 
and to be completed within a_ short 
period. The first contract is for a new 
factory for the John E. Roberts & Sons 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., and the second 
is for a one-story structure for the Ever- 
Hot Heater Co., Detroit. 





Suspend Steel Rates 


Washington, Sept. 2:—Freight rate 
schedules filed with the interstate com- 
merce commission proposing certain 
increases in rates on iron and _ steel 
products, including billets, iron bars 
and other material, between points in 
New Jersey and New England, have 
been ordered suspended until Dec. 


IRON TRADE 


18 pending shearing in Boston. The 
schedules had been published by ‘the 
Boston & Albany, the Boston & Maine 


railroad, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, the Lehigh Valley, and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 


railroad. 


Scrap Values Holding Up 


(Continued from Page 572) 


the valleys and other consuming points. 
Not much tonnage is going to outside 
consumers. Heavy sales to outside 
points brought about a scarcity here 
earlier in the quarter and forced prices 
upward as much as $3 a ton. Deliveries 
still are being made on some of those 
contracts, while local mills also are get- 
ting considerable material on old con- 
tracts. Last week’s activity was con- 
fined almost entirely to buying by deal- 
ers. Heavy melting steel is held at $16 
to $16.50, and other grades are firm. 


Detroit Trade Quiet 


Detroit, Sept. 2.—The scrap market 
continues dull with few price changes. 
Dealers report producers offerings are 


higher than the mills are willing to pay. 
Most of this material is going into stor- 


age. Reports from consuming centers 
fail to give any encouragement to deal- 
ers. There is some inquiry from blast 
furnace and foundry interests for se- 
lected heavy scrap. 
Prices at Cincinnati Easier 

Cincinnati, O., Sept. 2.—Dealers in 
iron and steel scrap at Cincinnati find 
the market quiet and consumers uncer- 
tain whether conditions warrant taking 


or further tonnage at present. Trading 
is slack, and the prospect of higher 
prices in the near future is more remote. 


In some quarters, doubt is expressed 
if. there will be any real movement 
until the threat of winter forces con- 
sumers to buy. At present they are buy- 


ing hand-to-mouth, and within the past 
week two consumers in this district tem- 
porarily dropped out of the market. De- 


mand for borings and turnings is es- 
pecially dull; also for wrought ma- 
terials. Cast scrap is moving fairly 
well but principally to consumers in 
this district. Prices remain unchanged, 


although the tendency is downward. Re- 
cent railroad lists all have been closed. 
Prices realized by carriers were consid- 
erably less than a month ago. The 
Louisville & Nashville and Southern 
railroads are offering small lists. 


Further Improvement Shown 


St. Louis, Sept. 2.—Further improve- 


ment in the market for iron and steel 
scrap has taken place, and the under- 
tone is decidedly strong. Some addi- 


tional price advances were recorded, and 
throughout the list is steady to firm. 
The greatest strength still is mani- 
fested in rails and steel specialties. The 
mills are putting out some real in- 
Guiries and there has been good buy- 
ing by several of the largest operations. 
Rails are in active demand. Stocks in 
dealers hands are generally of moderate 
proportions, and they are not’ pressing 
the material for sale. Melters are com- 
batting the recent advances and declare 
they will not pay prices asked. In a 
number of instances, however, they are 
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in urgent need of certain varieties of 
scrap and have been obliged to pay mar- 
ket prices for it. Purchasing of found- 
ry grades has been somewhat more ac- 
tive. Rolling mill grades are still the 
quietest spot in the market. There is 
still a good demand for material suit- 
able for blast furnace use. An East 
Side rolling mill has been inquiring 
for a round tonnage of axles and arch 
bars. 


Railroad offerings were somewhat 
more voluminous than has been the 
case in recent weeks. Lists before the 


trade include 4000 tons by the Missouri 
Pacific; 1500 tons by the Mobile & 
Ohio; 4000 tons by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, also 8000 tons of re- 
layers by the same road; 2800 tons by 
the Pennsylvania railroad; 5000 tons by 
the Illinois Central; 700 tons by the 
Kansas City Terminal railway and a 
blind list by the Big Four. 


Expect Better Sales 


Cleveland, Sept. 2.—Trading in iron 
and steel scrap still is in small volume 
but indications are that substantial buy- 
ing by consumers will appear in a short 


time. Some round tonnage sales are 
expected by dealers before the close 
of the present week. This is looked 


for as a result of a strengthening mar- 
ket. Prices have been marked up 
slightly practically throughout the list, 
heavy melting steel now being $16 to 
$16.25; machine shop turnings, $13.75 
to $14; cast borings, $14.25 to $14.50; 
hydraulic compressed sheets, $14 to 
$14.50; bundled sheets, $13 to $13.25. 


Improvement in South Slow 


3irmingham, Ala., Sept. 2.— The 
scrap iron and steel market in the 
South is improving slowly. Inquiries 


are a little more active for steel. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged. Heavy melt- 
ing steel at $12.50 to $13 per ton, in 
some instances, is placed at point of 
consumption. Inquiries for old ma- 
terial indicate that there will be bet- 
ter demand in the near future. 


German Ex ports Drop : 


Imports Increase 


3erlin, Aug. 21.—Germany’s exports 
of iron and steel products amounted to 
118,303 tons in May, compared with 
123,268 tons in April, 134,223 tons in 
March, 147,029 tons in Febrittary, 118,406 
tons in January, 134,411 tons at the end 
of 1923, and 135,605 tons in May, 1923. 
The decrease was partly due to the 
shortage of tonnage in German mills and 
also to the inability of the banks to 
finance sales; further, there was a strike 
among the Ruhr miners; many Ruhr 
mills closed down and there was heavy 
3elgian competition. Among the prin- 
cipal items exported in May were 26,- 
709 tons of scrap, 9382 tons of plates 
and sheets, 5406 tons of pig iron, and 
9050 tons of rails. 

Germany’s imports in May were 101,- 
661 tons, compared with 80,746 tons in 
April, 94,106 tons in March, 130,606 
tons in February, 104,569 tons in Janu- 
ary, 104,701 tons at the end of 1923, 
and 134,947 tons in May, 1923. Among 
the principal items imported in May 
were 39,698 tons of bars and _ bands, 
27,120 tons of pig iron, and 8822 tons 
of blooms, billets, and sheet bars. 








lron Output Swings Up in August 


Production by Blast Furnaces Shows Gain of 5 Per Cent Over July—First Increase 






Since Rapid Drop Began in March—More Stacks Are Active—Merchant 


Iron 
ENEWED activity at blast fur- 
nace plants in August brought 


about an increase in pig iron pro- 


duction for the first time since March. 
Prediction last month that the turn was 
near is borne out by the August rec- 
rds just compiled. The actual output 
of coke and anthracite pig iron in Au- 
gust was 1,874,920 gross tons, a gain 
f 91,453 gross tons over July. The 


gain is exactly comparable since the two 
months had equal working days. 
The Augugt' gain in production fol- 


lows a rapid drop from the peak reached 


MONTHLY PRODUCTION 





1924 1923 1922 

January 3,015,480 3,228,226 1,645,804 
February ..... 3,073,619 2,993,918 1,630,180 
De *\issmened 3,465,389 3,523,595 2,035,908 
SPP Tt 3,226,107 3,546,308 2,070,161 
Te Sewswate ds 2,619,986 3,868,486 2,309,348 
ie scewhe bee 2,022,836 3,667,868 2,362,455 
Total ist half.. 17,423,417 20,828,401 12,053,856 
July ......... 1,783,457 2,684,677 2,403,030 
August 1,874,92 3,448,886 1,810,665 
OEOIEE. cscs!  dcacuave 3,117,526 2,024,008 
cknak. | Wkwned +% 3,142,642 2,629,655 
PO civee - Wawdeves 2,891,191 2,846,110 
SE Adeisn - www Wiewee 2,912,527 3,083,520 
Betet Bad balk... .-<vcasees 19,197,449 14,796,988 
Grand total.. 21,081,794 40,025,850 26,850,844 





it March when the average daily pro- 
111,787 gross April 
decline of 4250 tons in the 
May 23,000 tons, June 17,- 
10,000 August 


increase in daily 


duction ‘was tons. 
brought a 
daily average, 
000 tons and July 


shows an 


tons. 

average 
production of 2950 gross tons, the July 
average being 57,531 tons and 
that of August, 60,481 The 
4-month drop in production brought the 


geToss 


gross tons. 


Output 


Drops 


But 


Steelworks 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 














acounted 
production 


time, 10 


crease of 6. 


269 on 


March 31. 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. 97,273 104,136 53,090 77,895 97,172 
feb. 105,987 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 
Mar. 111,787 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 
April 107,537 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 
May 84,515 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 
June 67,427 122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 
ji 57,531 118,860 77,517 27,892 98,190 
d 60,481 111,254 58,408 30,802 101,468 
«e529 60 103,917 67,466 32,859 104,143 
ey eS wate 101,375 84,827 39,821 106,075 
bd ae 96,373 94,870 47,165 97,836 
is Si siie 93,952 99,468 52,992 87,105 
86,401 108,659 73,563 45,223 99,456 
output down 49 per cent from its March 
peak, 
The increase followed. the blowing 
of additional furnaces. On the last 
of August 150 furnaces were in 
blast, a net gain of 5 over July 31, 
when 145 were in blast. Earlier rec- 
ords show 150 stacks active on June 
187 on May 31, 222 on April 30 


Measured from 


last day of March, stack activities 
off 46 per cent during the decline, 
decrease on Aug. 31 against March 


last. 
August 


AUGUST PIG IRON 


No, in blast last 





No. of day of month 
stacks August July 
Pennsylvania 44 57 
Ohio 7 2 0 
Alabama 42 21 2 
Virginia } 0 
New y F ee 7 7 7 
New Jersey . Z 0 0 
Lllinois ; ; 26 8 7 
Colorado 2 3] 
Indiana vow! @ 9 9} 
Maryland . eo. 6 2 2 | 
cent cheb pam ee 6 | 1) 
= 0 1) 
irginia . “A y 2 
14 3 | 
| 1 1} 
Georgia { { 
Texa ( ( 
Minnes 0 
Michiga 4 4 | 
Missou 1 0 J 
Spiegel and fe states 


was 


| tonnage mz 


1,414,782 


ide 


rchant Nonmerchant August 
216 577,451 680,667 
69,729 369,608 439,337 
4,401 111,143 215,544 
oe eee 86 
682 22,793 78,47 
40,261 71,970 12,231 
¢ 194,506 228,122 
Raz 40.196 os 
450955 7 174 
16,424 

443,714 1,414,782 1,874,920 


31 being 119 furnaces or 44 per cent. 


Steelworks or mnonmerchant furnaces 
for the increase both in iron 
and in number of stacks 


The output of these furnaces 
gross 
against 1,314,677 gross tons in July, a 
gain of 100,105 gross tons. 
nonmerchant 
blown in and four blown out, a net in- 
Reducing the production to 
a daily average basis, the nonmerchanitt 
furnaces produced 45,638 gross tons in 
August and 42,409 gross tons in July, 


tons 


At the same 
furnaces 


were 





55,496 
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Gain 


an increase last month of 3229 toms 
daily or 8 per cent. 

Merchant furnaces turned out 443,- 
714 gross tons in August and 468,780 


gross tons in July, a decrease last month 


of 25,066 gross tons. On an average 
daily basis, the August production of 
merchant iron was 14,313 gross tons 


and the July output 15,122 gross tous, a 
drop in August of 809 tons or 5 per 


cent. Accompanying this decline was a 
drop in merchant stack activities, only 
one furnace blowing in during August 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 





Non- Ferroman- Other 
1923 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan. 713,186 2,515,040 12,056 19,358 952 
Feb. 708,901 2,285,017 3,657 21,410 759 
Mar. 767,219 2,756,376 13,832 20,730 236 
April 795,558 2,750,750 7,440 20,810 670 
May 909,726 2,958,760 9,533 19,568 892 
June 899,102 2,768,766 18,184 19,717 874 
July 900,496 2,784,181 12,876 26,493 776 
Aug. 828,163 2,620,723 5,595 22,044 1,800 
Sept. 734,754 2,382,772 4,478 23,206 1,860 
Oct 724,596 2,418,046 8,442 16,039 1,858 
Nov. 726,686 2,164,505 16,783 14,839 3,259 
Dec 740,624 2,171,903 10,272 18,236 1,717 
Tot’l 9,449,011 30,576,839 123,148 242,450 15,653 
1924 
Jan. 707,710 2,307,770 7,948 19,735 ... 
Feb. 679,700 2,393,919 9,870 22,262 ... 
Mar 712,321 2,753,068 13,794 22,350... 
Apr. 708,151 2,517,956 4,240 23,580 163 
May 648,656 1,971,330 9,336 21,663 763 
June 551,408 1,471,428 9,410 20,563 779 
July 468,780 1,314,677 15,328 11,927 765 
Aug. 443,714 1,414,782 8,010 7,654 760 





and two being blown out. In all, 11 
furnaces resumed last month and 6 ‘were 
b!own out, making a net gain of 5. 

Spiegeleisen produced in August to- 
taled 8010 gross tons, against 15,328 
gross tons in July, a drop of 7318 gross 
tons. Ferromanganese fell to 7654 gross 
tons from its July output of 11,927 gross 
tons, a decrease of 4273 gross tons. The 
increase in production in August, includ- 
ing all grades of iron, was 5 per cent. 

Stacks blown in last month were: In 
Ohio: Steubenville No. 2, Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Aug. 15; River No. 1, McKin- 
ney Steel Co., Aug. 18; Youngstown D, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Aug. 16 
and one of the Carnegie Steel Co. In 
Pennsylvania : One Aliquippa, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp.; one Bethlehem 
and one Cambria of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and one of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. In New York: Donner No. 1, 
Donner Steel Co., Aug. 26. In Illinois: 
Iroquois No. 4, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Aug. 28. In Virginia, one 
of the Lowmoor Iron Co. 

Stacks blown out in August were: In 
Alabama : Bessemer No. 1, Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Aug. 2. In 
Kentucky : one Ashland, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Aug. 15. In New York: 
Standish, Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co., 
Aug. 16. In Ohio: Upson, Upson Nut 
Co., Aug. 1 and Martins Ferry, Wheeling 
Steel Corp.. Aug. 5. In Colorado: one 
Minnequa, Colorado Fuel,& Iron Co. 


















British Building Strike Ended 


Put Check on Serucinval Steel Business for More Than Seven Weeks—Ferromanganese 


for Export Reduced $6.74 Per Ton—German Market Is Reviving— 
Selling Plates and Sheets to Scandinavia 


European 


7 2 


e°J9 


ONDON, Sept. 2.—-The general strike 
that has checked business in the st 


more than seven weeks is ended. 
development affecting the British market. 


the Barrow district has closed, owing t 


for rails, and a blast furnace in Middlesbrough has been blown 


out. British ferromanganese for export 
shillings ($6.74) to £13 10s ($60.62). 


Office of Iron TraDE REVIEW, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, England, Aug. 
22.—Works have only partially 
reopened after the holidays, but 


orders are scarce. Naturally, 
the placing by the Hull Corp. of a rail 
order with Germany has caused a good 
deal of irritation. Attention has also 
been directed to the placing of orders 
for locomotives in Belgium by the 
Chilian government, on the basis of 
£4700 as against the British quota- 
tion of £9260. The Continent has 
further been successful in capturing 
72 out of 94 boilers required by the 
Union of South Africa railways. The 
remaining 22 have been ordered from 
various British engineers. 
Against these failures in competition 
we have to record orders for 18 loco- 
motives placed with the Vulcan Foun- 


dry, Manchester, by Crown agents 
for the colonies, with several smaller 
orders secured by various northern 


Caxton House, 


Among the week’s trans- 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


Headquarters, 

Iron TravDe Review, r * ‘ 

Westminster, S. \\ for Russia. 
IRON TRADE 


Belgian plates 


in the build'nz trade; 


ructural steel market are 


REVIEW'S correspondent at 


actions in the finished steel market is a large order for files 


Paris reports that 
competing in the French market with a 


This is the princip:l price of 800 francs ($40) per ton, delivered, Paris. An 
One steelworks in order for 4200 tons of rails for Indo-China has been booked 
) insufficient demand at 700 francs ($35) cif. and other rail tonnage has been 


has been reduced 30 


European Staff Special 





Sterling $4.54 | 





engineering concerns. The Birming- 
ham rolling stock works, already busy, 
have received useful orders from In- 
dia and various colonies for goods 
wagons. There are signs also that the 
home railways will shortly re-enter the 
market, and various circumstances 
have combined to improve the outlook 
within the past few days. 

The London reparations conference 
is credited with the decided rise in 
the franc value, which has already had 
an important effect on the steel busi- 
ness, It practically impossible to 
buy Belgian steel at the prices ruling 
only a week ago. Joists then offered 
at £6 ($27.24) f.o.b. Antwerp are now 
quoted at £6 10s. Billets appear to 
be at a minimum of £6 15s ($30.64) 
a rise of 5s ($1.13). 

In finished steel 


1S 


the small section 


taken at 614 francs ($30.75) cif. 
the German market is reviving. 


Reports from Berlin state 
Sales of plates and sheets to 


Scandinavia particularly are noted. 


British Iron and Steel Orders 


Are 


Scarce 


of umnassociated firms have been in- 
fluential enough to force down the 
prices of joists, sections, etc. to £9 7s 
6d ($42.56) delivered. But this down- 
ward movement seems likely to come 
to an end. Several English firms de- 
cline to sell billets at £7 10s ($34.05) 
and are quoting up to £8 ($3632) 
delivered. 

In regard to production, no other 
blast furnaces have been extinguished 
during the last week, and prices of 
No. 3 G. M. B. are fairly stable at 
£4 5s ($19.29). It is generally ex- 
pected that the improvement in the 
franc will help to restore the Con- 
tinental business with Cleveland, which 
has been almost stagnant for some 
weeks past. Exports of forge and 
foundry iron during July are shown 
by the board of trade statistics to be 
19,625 tons as against 23,556 in June. 


But July of last year was a worse 
month, with a record of 17,431 tons. 
Ferroalloys have shown a little im- 





duties, unloading charges, 





The foregoing prices are for delivery by cargo liners in ordinary 
dock dues, commissions, etc., at destination. 

Pig iron and rails quoted dollars per ton, finished steel in cents per 
in dollars per box. Quotations are for Continental iron and basic-bessemer steel, except as indicated; for British material add $4.50 to $6.00 per ton. 


tBritish material, basic open-hearth. 


steamers may show considerable variation from these quotations. 


European Steel Delivered to 


Gross Tons—Prices Last Reported 


U;.S. A. . SA. Buenos Valparaiso, Calcutta, Singapore South Hongkong Shanghai Japa- 
North Pacific Aires, Rio West Coast Bombay and African, South an nese 
Atlantic Ports and _ de Janiero, of and Straits Australian, China North Ports 
Ports Vancouver East Coast South Indian Ports New China 
of South America Ports Zealand 
America Ports 
*Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Si. 2.50- 
es 3.00, Gs oa Sieh be ae ore $22.90 $23.60 $24.10 $27.40 $24.60 $28.00 $28.50 $28.50 $29.10 $28.50 
*Hematite Pig Iron, Phos. 0.02-0.05. 24.30 24.95 25.40 28.70 25.60 29. 30 29.0 29.90 30.40 27.60 
ee a Ae 42.00 43.20 43.20 44.25 42.50 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.10 46.50 
DiereMaRt BAC6.. 0. FisaW se vewacies 1.46c 1.54c 1.51c 1.56c 1.44c 1. 64c 1. 66c 1. 66c 1.68¢ 1. 66c 
Structural shapes. ....c.c.sscccese 1. 46c 1.54c ] . Sie 1.56c 1.44c 1.64c 1.66c 1. 66c 1.68¢ 1.66c 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank....... 1.74c 1.82c 1.79¢ 1. 84c 1.7l1c 1.91c 1.94c 1.94c 1.96¢ 1.94c 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............. 2.92c 3.04c 3.12c 3.07c¢ 2.94c 3.10c $.32¢ 3.12¢ 3.15¢ 3.12c¢ 
{Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage corr.... 3.92c 4.04c 4.12c¢ 4.07c 3.94c 4.10c 4.12c 4.12c 4.15c 4.12c 
PIR BES ROD, . . éc.cin cgdbaip bs sacs 2.22c 2.30c 2.26c 2.3lc 2.19% 2.39¢ 2.41c 2.41c 2.44c 2.41c 
Galvanized wire, base.............. 2 .66c 2.74c 2.71c 2.76c 2.64c 2.84c 2.86c 2.86c 2.89¢ 2. 86c 
eine NINOS. ..s bs dR dacnceeaus 2.66c 2.74c 2.71c 2.76c 2.64c 2.84c 2.86c 2.86c 2.8% 2. 86c 
TUia Pinte, Date OK..s si s<s Kc dodis 5.40 £5.54 $5.63 $5.57 $5.43 $5.60 $5.63 $5.63 $5.66 $5.63 


quantities 100 to 1000 tons, c.i.f. to port of destination, but without customs 
Owing to lack of uniformity in ocean freight rates, cargo shipments by tramp 


*British, Middlesbrough. 


World Ports 


ound, tin plate 
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PIG IRON 


Basic 
Basic-bessemer 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05. 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets 
Wire rods 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails 
Merchant bars 
Structural shapes 


Sheets, black, 24 gage 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 
Bands and strips 
Plain wire, base 


Wire nails, base 


Basic pig iron 
Furnace coke 
Billets 

Standard rails 
Merchant bars 
Shapes be 
Plates, ship, bridge SeenON ee. cies ss 
Sheets, black, 24 


gage 


Plain wire 


Bands and Strips 


*Midd 
£13 10s Od ($60.62 


lesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; 


f. o. b. 


German are for basic-bessemer steel. 





Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable 
g 2 


Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00............ 


Plates, ship, bridge Se MANES 6c Ha ctesidics <4 
Galvanized EEA GE 


Tin plate, base box 108 pounds Se SDs wakane 


Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated....... 


steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00... 


ef I d Steel Pri {FE 
Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange, September 1 
British French Belgian and German 
Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 

U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
North Sea Ports 
d Francs Francs £sd 
oosesesen ee $18.75 .. 3% $17.10 315 $17.31 340 $21.44 415 6 
ee 17. 9¢ 4+ O00 17.10 315 17.31 340 24.70 5 10 0 
ik bare’ 21.89 417 6t 16.56 305 16.80 330 21.44 4156 
ae ae ET ee 20.88 4130 23.08 425 25.82 5150 
Gh ewkiesewadins es $31.43 00 $25.98 460 $24.94 4°0 $26.94 6 00 
Doeee wenn se cas 49.39 11 00 33.67 620 31.81 625 30). 87 6176 
ees alcee Pees $38.17 8 100 $27.15 500) $30.54 600 $28.06 6 50 
ee Ce ie eae 1.75c 8 15 0 1. 38c 560 1. 23¢ 535 1.22c 6 00 
AE Re 1.60¢ 8 00 1. 28¢ 520 1.21c 525 1.24c¢ 6 2°09 
crteere 1.80c 9 00 1. 80¢ 730 1.50¢ 650 1.48 7 50 
2.6lc 13 00 2.95c 1,200 2.60c 1,225 2.65¢ 13 00 
fide Sense evs 3.1l6c 18 15 0 1. 35¢ 1,770 4.95¢ 2,150 4.07c 20 00 
Er 2.200 it OO 1. 80¢ 730 1.79c 775 1.68 8 50 
Se hee 2.40c 12 00 2. 56x 1,040 2 .19¢ 950 2.14c 10 10 0 
EN Ry er 3.11le 15 10 0 3. S44 1,440 2. 76¢ 1,200 2.85c 14 00 
a ere 2.91c 14 10 0 2. 76¢ 1,120 2. 30c 1,000 2.75¢ 13 10 0 
Tis See Ee ao.96. t 34 $6.06 1 70 
Renten 
Marks 
HG Sane sk bowee $19.53 4 70 $17.10 15(2 $18.0 355 $21.16 92 
SES Ee 17.96 4 00 15.75 2°01 17.56 345 24.15 105 
ae 4.4% 1 00 8.15 150 7 .89¢ 155 6.2lc 27 
31.43¢ 7 OO 24. 44¢ 450 25 . 96c 510 21.85c 95 
Oa ae es 1.70c 8 100 1. 23¢ 500 1. 38 600 1.15¢ 110 
Rh ea ae 1.80 » 00 1. 40c 570 1. 32¢ 575 1. 10¢ 105 
oe 1.80 9 00 1. 30¢ 530 1. 2% 560 ee. 107 
ina S < traps 1.$0c 9100 1. 70¢ 650 1. 57¢ 680 1. 36¢ 130 
2.8lc 14 00 2.83c 1,150 2.94¢ 1,275 2.29¢ 220 
eS a ee l6c 18 15 0 4.35 1,770 5. 18c 2,250 4.17¢ 400 
a héeducebu s% 2.40c 12 00 2. 40¢ 975 2. 36¢ 1,025 1. 67¢ 160 
Te ey eer ee 2.30c 11 10 0 1.97¢ SOL 1. 90c 825 1.67c 160 
(1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £1 Os Od ($4.49) f. o. b. Ferromanganese, 
The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifinished steel and rails; tinished 
British quotations are for basic open- hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemourg, and 











provement, though a more encourag- 
ing item is the rise in the export of 
bars, rods, etc. from 25,184 in June to 
29,431 in July. Several other increases 
are recorded and the total exports of 
iron and steel products, amounting to 
347,799 as against 334,775 in June and 
314,522 in July of last year, have, on 
the whole, been an agreeable surprise 
The optimists who look forward to an 


recovery find some little 
these returns. 
of iron beginning to 
interest in the market. Staf- 
ironworks have invested in 
tons forge iron, 
having apparently concluded that the 
autumn will offer no more favorable 
opportunity for renewing their pig iron 
supplies. There is an element 


trade 
in 


autumn 
support 

Buyers 
take an 
fordshire 
a few thousand 


are 


of 


speculation in this business, as the 
Staffordshire works have probably 
never been worse off for orders, with 
the sole exception of best iron makers 
who are fairly supplied with business 
on the £15 ($68.10) basis. The niakers 
of pig iron are assisted by compara- 
tively easy coke prices, this fuel now 


going abroad in diminishing quanti- 


ties. 


French Uncertain of Pacts Effect 


ARIS. Aug. 22.—French - steel- 
makers are somewhat uncertain 
as to what effect the pact ol 
London will have upon the met 


allurgical industry. Representatives ol 
the larger interests are reluctant to 
express their views as they realize 
that it will be a matter of several 
months before the Dawes plan can be 


put into operation and it will probably 


be early next year before the results 
of the recent accord are reflected in 
market conditions 

One point, however, is not being 
overlooked, and that is the coke problem 
Blast furnaces in the East and North 
of France are dependent upon Ruhr 
coke and will continue to be for many 
years to come. This is one of the 
principal reasons why the French re- 
fused to evacuate the Ruhr at an 
early date. In holding out for an- 
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Franc $0.55 








other year of occupation they will have 
me to prepare themselves against an 
eventual coke shortage in case Ger- 
nany again fails to meet her obliga- 
tions. During the month of July Ruhr 
cokeries supplied France with 359,000 
of coke, or an average of 11,600 
daily. During the first five days 
August, shipments from this source 
re inate to 39,000 tons. Due to the 
slowing down pig iron production 
and want of space for storing coke 
blast furnce operators have had _ to 
request the M.I.C.U.M. to reduce ship- 
ments from the Ruhr. All Ruhr coke 
shipped into France is being credited 
to the reparations account and it is 
in turn charged to the consumers at 


ty 


tons 
tons 


t 
oT 


of 





an arbitrary price which is fixed from 
time to time by the official bureau 
known as the O.R.C.A. At. present 


this coke is priced at 150 frances ($8.25) 


per metric ton f.o.b. frontier. As this 
is about 10 per cent more than Bel- 
gian producers are paying for coke 
and nearly 40 per cent more than 
coke is costing blast furnace operators 
in England, it means that Lorraine 


manufacturers are severely handicapped 


when bidding for export business. 
Pig iron production is falling off 
progressively. Prices have been reduced 
to a point where there is no longer 
a profit and operators entertain no 
hopes for the present of reducing 
their costs as labor will not accept a 
cut in wages in view of the continued 


increase in the cost of living, and all 
efforts to obtain cheaper coke have 
failed. 

















July Exports and Imports Drop 


Shipments of Iron and Steel Products from United States Total 141,655 Tons, in 





Contrast with 172,982 in June—Foreign-made Goods Show Shrinkage 
From 60,474 Tons in June to 30,440 


MERICAN exports and imports of 
iron and steel products registered 


a decrease for July from the 
preceding month. The reduction was 
more pronounced in imports than ex- 
ports. 


Exports declined from 172,982 ton; in 
June to 141,655 tons in July. The July 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Gross Tons 























1924——— 1923 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
SOG. ckx acces 26,677 251,284 120,080 124,444 
ogee ae ee 42,054 168,191 67,707 135,182 
BEBCCH 560605 39,279 124,762 106,206 165,624 
pre 50,975 132,739 77,909 179,159 
PP Age 66,805 168,172 75,891 204,988 
SMEG Tack aes % 60,474 172,982 68,019 172,747 
TUE. ésieeecs 30,440 141,655 53,448 170,259 
DMR oe hud sec seres> aan 45,432 163,010 
Sept Joveae s6030. 6500gEe 36,612 173,664 
OE Spikes cows Parnes, i 29,884 154,079 
Nov. . os Seene 8 Saees 26,534 186,770 
OR.” Gksseds sasss | aepean 27,012 179,215 
Totals .316,704 1,159,785 734,734 2,009,141 
Year Imports Exports 
A ery ere 712,895 2,005,100 
SS cae bbe hs sas hcbaee 135,825 2,150,276 
| eee eee endl 421,274 4,934,087 
TEs bane oses as axeaewae 322,264 4,397,295 
PRR eTR EEE EEL oe 169,110 5,338,019 
| SPF nad aceaen eel 330,201 6,465,053 
SPS errr ee er Ta re 328,965 6,110,732 
oo ree Tey er 282,396 3,532,564 
1914..... Loetaasdenee 289,775 1,549,554 
ent wane ke ee cee 317,260 2,745,635 


exceptions, March having had a total of 
only 124,762 tons, and April, 132,739 tons. 
Exports for the first seven months 
of 1924 total 1,159,785 tons, here there is 


CASTINGS AND FORGING EXPORTS 


Gross tons 
Seven months 
July ended July 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
lron castings 830 1,000 5,308 6,034 
Steel castings ...... 315 427 3,910 2,830 
Car wheels and axles.2,192 2,815 12,400 11,470 
Iron and steel fore- 
BO Co eS an a 0 8 80 246 1,043 1,865 
of! a ee 3.417 4,488 22,661 22,200 
FERROALLOY EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Seven montlis 
July ended July 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
POCTGRUIOOE 6 9:25 <.<.6.0 6 0 6 82 708 373 
Ferromanganese and spie- 
Re ne a 5 5 02 4 3,143 3,22 
Tungsten, manganese and 
other ferroalloy ores 115 233 760 670 
Ferrotungsten , tungsten 
metal and wire ...... 1 1 
Ferrovanadium ......... af Ae Lee 20 10 
Other ferroalloys ..... 33 3.232 88 





an increase over the 1,152,403 tons in 
the months last 
year. 

The shipments of semifinished material, 
under wh'ch are classified ingots, bloom-, 
billets, and skelp, sheet and tin 
plate bars, dropped from 10,360 tons in 
Tune to 9568 tons in July. In another im- 


corresponding seven 


slabs 


portant department, plain struc!ural shape; 


there was. an increase 
record of 8998 tons to 
July. Exports of scrap 


from the June 
17,900 tons in 
were red-cel 


IRON AND STEEL EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Eight months ended 


Pig iron. 
Scrap... 
*Semifinished 
Iron bars 
Alloy steel bars 
Steel bars 
Wire rods 
Boiler plate 
Other plates... 
Galvanized 
sheets 
Steel shee ts, 
black 
Iron sheets, 
black. 
Strip 
Hoops, bands 
and scroll 


Tin, terne plate 


Structural shapes 


1 lay 
plain 

Structural sh 
fabricated 

Ship and tank 
plates 

Metal lath 

Other structural 
forms.. 

Rails over 50 
pounds 

Rails under 50 
pounds 

Rail joints, et 

Switches, frogs, 
etc 

Railroad spikes 

Railroad bolts, 
nuts, etc.. 

Boiler tubes 

Casing and 
line pipe 


Welded black 
pipe. 

Welded galvan 
ized pipe. 

Malleable iron 


pipe fittings 
iron 


Malleable 
screw pipe fit- 
tings. 

Cast iron pipe 

Cast iron pipe 
fittings 

Cast iron screw 
fittings - 

Cast iron pres- 
sure pipe fit- 
tings Pex 

Cast iren soil 
pipe fittings. . 

Plain iron and 


steel wire 
Galvenized wire. 
Barbed wire 
Woven wire fenc- 


cloth and 


screening... 
Wire rope.. 
Insulated wire 
and cable 
Other wire. 
Cut nails. 
Wire nails.. 
Horseshoe nails 
Other nails. 
Bolts, nuts, etc 
Horseshoes. . 
Other iron 
steel.... 
Ferromanganese 
and __ spiege!- 
eisen 
Ferrosilicon 


and 


Total... 


* Includes ingots, blooms, 


ipes, 


sheet and tin plate bars. 


July 

124 1923 
1,796 2,966 
9,818 4,598 
9,568 6,483 
435 717 
65 635 
6,570 14,530 
796 =1,878 
165 1,025 
3,783 7,570 
8.050 9.450 
4.870 7,470 
C07 1,275 
773 656 
1,654 2,001 
7,820 13,030 
"17 0O 10,861 
4,337 2,508 
826 353 
184 101 
3,255 3,714 
14,976 23,463 
643 1,058 
1,265 3,01) 
465 429 
793 ~—-:1,088 
143 301 
1,326 1,662 
670 5,010 
898 6,700 
3,228 3,306 
1,002 

1.840 
1,273 
999 

600 

707 
308 3,184 
748 «3,434 
8 830 7,730 
281 653 
163 S9 
347 550 
96 cg 
1083 1,474 
112 33 
Lize - 3,781 
149 106 
284 481 
15°8 1,719 
71 83 
6,210 5,510 
102 4 
82 
141,655 171,222 
l 


64,7 


w 


.240 
300 


000 


,200 


7,520 
061 


,163 
3,300 


7,140 


143 


708 


222 1,150,678 1,086,675 


70,000 
77,000 
63,400 


8,880 
7,750 


15,060 
65,400 


76,861 
17,843 
2,014 


678 


1,450 
9,400 


32,210 
46,300 
16,380 


4,274 
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) 


from 24,562 tons in June to 9818 tons 
in July. 50 pounds, dropped 
from 16,820 tons in June to 14,976 tons 
and 


Rails over 


SOW a recession 
8050 tons. Othr 
generally distrib:ted 


galvanized sheets 

10,195 to 
reductions are quite 
over the list of the 


of iron 


from tons 


various items. 


Imports and steel products 


DESTINATION OF EXPORTS FOR JULY, 1924 
Gross Tons 


Plates 
Gal not 
van fab- Tin, Steel Barb- 
ized ri- terne sheets, ed 
Rails sheets cated plate black wire 
Countries lbs. lbs lbs, lbs. Ibs. Ibs 
Argentina 176 646 159 134 
Australia. 70 282 
Brazil . 2,616 271 5 4,357 
British India 331 
British South 
Africa 38 60? 
Canada 2,852 962 2,797 1,507 1,579 49 
Central 
America. 211 $0 3§2 
Chile 38 32 
China l 19 l 131 
Colombia 1,140 447 10? 650 
Cuba 8,444 1,024 89 261 77 633 
Honduras 271 
Hongkong. . 45 
Italy 451 
Japan 1,92) 3,163 2,228 
Mexico 273 845 82 235 | 699 
Norway... 151 
Peru 216 
Philippine 
8, 405 857 336 174 345 395 
Europe 239 258 
Other South : 
America. 219 205 87 164 
Other 
countries. 551 568 273 224 38 236 
South 
America.. 127 
Spain 847 
Uruguay. 45 
Venezuela... 233 


in July totaled 30,440 tons, in contrast 
60,474 The Janu- 


ary imports amounted to 26,677 tons, the 


with tons in June. 
carrying 


Th: 


imports showed an almost unbroken ad- 


so far this 


month 
a lower figure than that of July. 


only year 


ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE AND 
MANGANESE ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Manganese ore from: July, 1924 
RsOTMGNS! FOR dead n aie h « dslne Sets ode ee 2 
Turkey-i-BUTOPE 2... 5. ta wee ens 3,103 
Russia-in-Europe ... ........e%. 8,599 
PYEER Ue ee das os caddis oo eee 3,505 
STEtEMIR EIN «605 ced dics SE 6,964 
TOtRhh bat, dik « aii aoe’ 3 10 ee eee 22,173 
Ferromanganese from: 
France, including Luxemburg...... 31 
ENGI fie con ws 0 cnenava eee 861 
ToT er eee 892 


Total 





vance this year, attaining a figure of 
66,805 May, which point 
they began to decline. 


tons. in from 


Imports for ‘the sever-monaths period 
total 316,704 tons, and this is a re- 
duction from 569,260 tons. for the first 


seven months of 1923, The receipts of 
(Concluded on Page 589) 
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Europe Building Its Own Tools 


[TH the agreement reached at the London rep- 
W arations conference now receiving the for- 
mal ratification by the governments _ in- 
volved, machine tool builders are discussing with 
quickened interest the possible effects arising from 
a new era abroad, upon the demand for their prod- 
uct. While it appears assured that the industry 
will benefit materially as a result of stimulated 
conditions that should follow in this country, trade 
leaders warn against over-optimism in the con- 
templation of direct foreign demand. An improve- 
ment, although probably a slow one, appears cer- 
tain. Whether foreign buying of machine tools 
will exceed or even approach the normal of the 
late prewar years is a question open to doubt. 
Normally by far the largest foreign buyer of 
American machinery, Europe is believed to be, or 
will be in a matter of a relatively few brief years, 
in a position not only to take care of a large per- 
centage of its own requirements, but to compete 
strongly for equipment business in other sections 
of the world. Even at the beginning of the war 
the European machinery industry was at a stage 
of development, where observers believed that a 
steadily decreasing amount of American machin- 
ery would be required abroad. The war strength- 
ened its position further. Today this development 
is to be seen not only in the countries directly en- 
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gaged in the war, but in others, where the need 
of industrial preparedness has at least been a fac- 
tor. 

Europe’s strength in foreign fields will naturally 
lie to a large extent in its cheaper manufacturing 
costs. This advantage, it is pointed out, should 
be particularly noticeable in sections where indus- 
trial cultivation has not reached a point warranting 
the payment of a higher price for what might 
prove to be a superior quality of machine tool. 

While this is not a matter for discouragement, it 
nevertheless is regarded as important that manufac- 
turers do not underestimate the strength of Eu- 
rope’s position, in drawing their lines for future 
conquests in foreign machinery markets. From now 
on, as never before, it is believed attention should 
be directed more to the development of special 
equipment, than to ways and means of pushing the 
tools. In this, Ameri- 
can mechanical genius may be put to a severe test 


merchandizing of standard 
but as it has stood the industry in good stead in 
the past, so it may be relied upon with confidence 
to meet the situation in the future. 





Scrap Regulations Need Change 


CUSTOM in the iron and steel scrap business 
that seems to many producers, consumers and 


dealers to have been outgrown is the rule relating 
to the determination by railroads of the status of the 
material, in order to differentiate it from that which can 
be used for other purposes. The present rule is that 
to obtain the freight rate applying on iron and steel 
scrap, the material must have outlived its usefulness in 
the form in which it was manufactured and must be 
fit only for remelting. 

Much scrap which meets the requirements of the 
first part of this regulation is remanufactured into other 
forms without remelting, through reheating and reroll- 
ing or forging or even by heating and rolling in the 
production of scrap bar, where the heating falls far 
short of remelting. As a result there has been constant 
friction between shippers and dealers as to the real 
status of some grades of scrap. Accordingly a move- 
ment is gathering force in the scrap trade for an ap- 
plication to the interstate commerce commission to 
change the rule. 

It seems likely that the distinction provided in the 
rule now effective, was made many years ago when 
the industry was on a lower plane than at present. 
Changes in practice also have taken place that have 
made the regulation obsolete. The original intent was 
to prevent shipment as scrap of material destined 
for other uses, on which a higher rate should be paid. 
The only fault to be found is that it limits the proc- 


99 


whereas present 


ess of remanufacture to “remelting, 
industrial usage as fully changes the condition and form 
of the metal by rerolling, by forging and by partial 
Actual but un- 


melting in the busheling furnace. 
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offic:al recognition of these procesces already is being 
given in many cases but usually it is a struggle and the 
industry desires to have the rule clarified. It is sought 
further to provide that in the case of agricultural and 
other machinery, boilers and similar scrap materials 
gathered in the country, where no facilities exist 
for breaking or cutting to forms suitable for use, that 
the full rate be applied. This rate would be made sub- 
ject to reduction when the consignee by breaking, cut- 
ting or otherwise rendering these articles useless, ac- 
tually converts them into scrap. 

Inasmuch as the cheapest form of scrap pays a 
freight rate equal to that assessed on steel billets, it 
is seen that any additional charge by placing it under 
a higher classification is manifestly unfair and im- 
poses a burden on the user or the shipper. That 
this rule classifying scrap only by the test of re- 
melting now has been outgrown, points to the prog- 
ress made in industry for the broader utilization of 
waste materials. Its revamping to suit modern con- 
ditions is warranted in view of the greatly increased 
importance of iron and steel scrap as a source of 
raw material supply. 





European Recovery Not a Menace 
N CONSIDERATION of the probable effect of an 
I expansion of German industry upon American in- 

dustry, through successful operation of the Dawes 
economic plan for European stabilization, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, always assiduous in the working 
out of American problems, points out that it should be 
borne in mind that a large part of exports are not 
competitive. He adds that the United States has suc- 
ceeded in developing intrenched lines of manufacture 
through mass production and uniform standards, and 
that these industries can hold their own. 

While recuperation of Europe would intensify com- 
petition in a great many industries, yet parallel with re- 
cuperation will run the expansion of consumption. In 
short, American industry, sharing in a probable world- 
wide expansion in trade, need not fear Germany. Sec- 
retary Hoover points out that a recovery in Europe 
of the volume of employment means an almost immedi- 
ate increase in consumption and will cause an increased 
demand for American farm products. New encourage- 
ment, he says, will be given to European merchants and 
bankers, who will branch out into the markets that are 
neutral as far as the United States and Germany are 
concerned. 

In addition, a large amount of foreign capital now 
is seeking refuge in this country from European in- 
stability, and a withdrawal from the United States will 
will work to 


+ 


On the other hand it 
No little danger has 


do no harm. 
strengthen the situation here. 
been seen in the possibilities of inflation in the United 
States from excessive gold accumulation. The effect 
of the withdrawal of capital from this country should 
react beneficially. 

One of the greatest potential advantages of a situ- 
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ation which promises economic stability is the stimula- 
tion which will result from the expectation of better 
things. Industry should pick up in foreign countries 
and in the United States in the anticipation of a beter 
demand. The very expectations themselves, as is often 
the case, should tend to increaze stability. 





It Makes a Difference 

ESS than five years ago Samuel Gompers and 

L the American Federation of Labor received 

with great approbation the report of the 
Federal Council of Churches on the steel strike of 
1919, upholding the radicalism of William Z. Fos- 
ter and John Fitzpatrick and roundly condemning 
the steel industry. This excursion of the church 
into the industrial field was applauded by labor, 
which assiduously broadcasted the report through- 
out the land. 

But a few days ago, the Federal Council of 
Churches observed that in England the Socialists 
had placed themselves in a position of leadership 
within the Labor party and predicted that after 
the presidential election a party similar to the La- 
bor party of England and with Socialists in the 
leading roles, would be formed in this country. 
Mr. Gompers, it will be recalled, is a foe of so- 
cialism and a convert to Senator La _ Follette’s 
party. 

Having cast reflection upon labor, this sortie by 
the Federal Council is, of course, all wrong. Now 
we see Matthew Woll, speaking for Mr. Gompers 
and the American Federation of Labor, attacking 
the Council’s statement as “unwarranted and pre- 
sumptuous” and characterizing it as an attempt “to 
create for the church organization a political leader- 
ship over labor on the part of a movement which 
should and must be content with spiritual leader- 
ship.” 


It still makes a difference whose ox is gored! 





Crop Failures and Business 


NE of the most potent factors in the windfall 
6) which has come to the American wheat farmer 
this year is the evidence of crop failures in 
other producing countries. Reports from 21 countries 
which last year produced 80 per cent of the world’s 
wheat indicate a decrease in the aggregate crop of 
278,000,000 bushels. According to estimates of the gov- 
ernment these countries will raise 2,171,000,000 bushels 
of wheat this year compared with 2,449,000,000 bushels 
in 1923, Canada is facing a sweeping crop failure, 
with a loss of nearly 200,000,000 bushels from the 1923 
yield. In the United States the prospective yield of 
814,000,000 bushels is 3.6 per cent greater than last 
year’s production. 
This will not be the first time that American agricul- 
ture, and business as well, has profited from the failure 
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of crops abroad. The same thing has happened on at 
least two former occasions within the last half century 
one of them in 1879 and the other in 1896. In 1878 
the United States was steeped in the gloom of the de- 
pression era of the 70’s. Wheat was at a discouragingly 
low price and the country was struggling with the 


To make matters 
1879 the 


1ew record but in Europe 


problem of resuming gold payments. 


worse European crops were bounteous. In 


eat harve t setat 
failure. 


The demand for America’s great wheat crop was 


heavy and prices rose. Business was started upon a 


period of prosperity lasting five years and gold began 
to flow 


sumption. A 


into the country, solving the problem of re- 


gain, in 1896, wheat declined to 53 cents 


1 bushel. Then came news of a ruined crop in India. 


Prices started forward and shortly thereafter one of the 
greatest periods of good times ever known in this coun- 


iry got under way. Incidentally the upward sweep 








Yesterd ays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News from IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 








Some Prices from the Past 








August 30, 1894 


QO" RATIONS of valley furnaces were increased from 
three active Aug. 1 to 19, Aug. 30 indicating a better de- 











mand for pig iron and the availability of a better coke suppiy 
io the manufacturers, 
* * * 
from Lake Superior to lower lake ports 


The rate on ore 
has risen from 60 cents to 80 cents in 10 days as ‘the fall 


movement 
* * * 


pressure and the grain impends. 

Investigation of European practice in by-product coke 
production promises savings of 50 cents to $1 per ton and 
other economies in coke and pig iron production by Ameri- 


can furnaces. 
ere 
The Minnesota Steamship Co. has ordered two tow barges 
the ore trade in an effort to reduce costs. 
ce 


for use in 


plate frauds is 


Comment is 


A congressional report on alleged armor 


Steel Co. made that 
this is Schwab 


and the foremen on the stand talked of things incomprehen- 


adverse to ‘the Carnegie 


partly due to the fact that “Superintendent 


sible to the layman.” 
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of wheat in 1896 allayed much of the discontent among 
farmers and was an important contribution to the de- 
feat of Bryan for the presidency. 

The tarmer’s prosperity today is a powerful force 
The 


buying power of his products stands 15 per cent above 


in helping to turn the tide of general business. 


that of one year ago, and it is now at the highest 
point since August 1920. By a curious degree of na- 
ture the benefits are being applied where most sorely 
needed. Depression has been deepest in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and North Dakota. 


crease in the value of grain crops in those states are, 


This year the prospective in- 


50 per cent for Kansas; 75 per cent for Oklahoma; 


and, 113 per cent for North Dakota. The present out- 
look is that not only the wheat farmer but the corn and 
live stock raiser and the cotton planter will prosper this 
year. The impetus which agriculture is now receiving 
will probably carry it forward to an extended era of 


good times. 
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sips gaeaabeis 


Chicago to Coloredo common points from 77 cents to 45 
cents is believed by other roads to be an effort to help the 
American Steel & Wire Co. in competition with the Coloredo 








of rates on nails and wire products from 


Fuel & Iron Co. The Missouri Pacific railroad accordingly 
has cut the rate from Pucblo to Missouri river points to 27 cents. 
x * x 
A strike by the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 


& Tin Workers at the Republic works of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been lost and an 
This is the last stand of the Amalgamated with 
The Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is the 
only subsidiary now strongly in the hands of the association. 


open shop has been 
declared. 
this company. American 


e e's 
As provided in ‘the tariff law of 1903 the Canadian gov- 
ernment has proclaimed a duty of $7 per ton on steel rails as it 
has been shown the domestic mills can supply home needs. 
x * 
In the past 10 days the United States Steel Corp. has 
blown in 12 idle blast furnace stacks at Pittsburgh and in 
the valleys. 
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aden el orders on account of the war have been slow 
to matericlise and expectations of increased business have 
been disappointed. Demand for 
works had not yet begun to make their appearance. 


munitions from American 


*x* * x 


“Business as usual,” the slogan of that nation to show 
indifference to the German invaders of Belgium, is re- 
ported by the British correspondent of Iron Trade Review. 

ob cS ca 
Evidence was being taken by the government at Chicago 
in the suit to dissolve the American Can Co. as a violator of 
the Sherman law. 
* ok x 
The program of the American Foundrymen’s association for 


its meeting in Chicago Sept. 8-11 is unusually comprehensive. 
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July Exports and Imports 


Are Lower 
(Concluded from Page 585) 


foreign-made pig July aggre- 
gated 13,511 tons in comparison with 
28,697 tons in June, and 19,760 tons 
in July, 1923. As to the origin of 
the pig iron imported, in July only 
203 tons came from Germany, while 
from British India the shipments ag- 
gregated 7414 tons, the largest amount 
for any country shipping pig iron to 
the United States in that month, The 
Netherlands forwarded 3427 tons, while 


iron in 


from England the shipments totaled 
1125 tons. 


Imports of structural shapes in July 
totaled 4976 tons, compared with 7230 
tons in June, and the imports of rails 
in July were 2272 
6220 tons in the preceding month. 


tons, as against 


Worker's Real Wage 27 
Per Cent Over 1914 


New York, Sept. 2.—Startling figures 
are given in a study of labor wages 
from July, 1914, to July, 1924, by the 
National Conference 
The that in 23 
manufacturing industries covering, on 
700,000 : 
show an advance of 127.3 per cent, and 
taking the relation of the changes in 


Industrial board 


board reports leading 


the average, employes, wages 


earnings to the change in the cost of 
living from the common base of July, 
1914, the figures show that the wage 
earner in these industries is 27 per 
cent better off today than he was in 
July, 1914. 

The drop in the cost of living from 
1920 has 


greater in 


the high peak of been con- 


siderably proportion than 
the drop in wages from the same high 
peak. 


power of the dollar is greater 


Consequently, the purchasing 
than it 
was. 

Among the hourly wage increases in 
some of the manufacturing industries 
may be noted 122 per cent in the auto- 
mobile trade; 141 per cent in iron and 
steel; 158 per cent in rubber; 125 per 
cent in boot and shoe; 166 per cent in 
mills. 


northern cotton 


Industries other than manufacturing 


show similar increases over the same 
period, anthracite mining 191 per cent; 
per cent; build- 
ing 108 per cent without bonuses, and 
agriculture 89 per cent. With the ex- 
ception of. building and 
dustries, all wages are below the high 
peak of 1920. 


Less 


class 1 railroads, 135 


mining in- 


still of 
able changes in 
employment and hours of work. Em- 
ployment in identical manufacturing 
plants throughout the period advanced 


striking but consider- 


significance are the 
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ORIGIN OF PIG IRON IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
From: July 


SOON te os ae ee es oe 99 
France, including Luxemburg........ 35 
> ee a ae Pe 203 
PANE. ook Seale vanes aS bas 3,427 
OS Fer eee er oe ee 126 
Es cok i ee eR 1,125 
po” SE ee ees che, Sie aire or 150 
eee ee Hoty ear 282 
pits TSOUMAUTAR ci ce beck eUN oe een eis 150 
CRO: OMAN, a cacwicd ow eens es eens 7,414 
Straits Settlements, including British 

Damar. tates § . i ssqcukemanakawe e's 500 

ORME Gi Sicia ea aivia-s Vinee haa 13,511 


IMPORTS OF VARIOUS ORES AND 
FERROALLOYS 
Gross Tons 
Seven Months 





July ended July 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Ferroman nes 892 11,314 20,609 58,049 
Ferrosilicon ...... 543 1,069 7.870 8,420 
Ma e ore 27,173 23,824 182,199 104,212 
POMOC OFG. vec cee Sakae! wanes 
Nickel I 16 SUS 2.983 4,355 
Total .. .. 28,624 37,015 213,661 175,037 


Seven months 


ORIGIN OF IRON ORE IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Seven mont! 





July ended July 

From: 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Spain 7,550 56,291 32,654 184,000 
Sweden . 34,883 145,508 125.266 546.559 
Canada .... 357 9,472 1,397 23,010 
Cuha : 15.200 96,500 200,190 $30,351 
Chile Pe 149,200 40,000 652,000 317,700 
Seanch At; 

ca ame 13,662 80,058 106,782 223,829 
Other cou 

tries 2,62 11,538 25,859 42,409 

Potal 223,480 39,367 1,144,148 1,767,858 


IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 








Seven months ended 
July July 
1924 1523 1924 1923 
13,511 19,760 127,587 13,°00 
892 11.314 20,60? 58.049 
571 1,068 7.870 8.422 
1,038 14,216 30.693 130.862 
583 760 2,916 254 
2275. 2:6098 23,170 9.040 
tur $976 2,092 23,440 6,074 
beta. t42 23,140 15,650 
plat 75 14 2,672 £84 
Sheets 
plat &4 244 1.377 53 
Pin plate 5¢ %2 06 1470 
Wire roy 
insulat 1°0 $5 8,950 455 
Wire r 147 148 4.730 136 
Total 25,5°0 51,978 278,060 555,749 
OTHER IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 
Tubular pr +,208 530 35.250 2.743 
Round iron 
steel wire 314 312 2,282 2.550 
Castings I 
forgings 171 1,782 1,797 
Nails and scre 30 72 274 77¢ 
3olts, nuts 
rivets 5 6 101 128 
I lat wire A 
strip steel 122 224 1,334 756 
Total 30,440 53,122 319,083 564,499 
12 per cent between July, 1914 and 
June, 1924. This is. a remarkable in 


dication of expansion 
that June 
of this year was at a low ebb, being 


23 per cent lower than in June, 1920. 


when it is re 


membered employment in 


The average work week has dropped 


over five hours during this 10-year 
period. The average nominal or full- 
time work week in July, 1914, was 


55 hours, but with June of this year it 
had dropped to 49.9 hours. In the 
same way the average work week per 


wage earner declined from 51.4 hours 
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1914, to 45.4 hours in 
with the 
remembered 


in July, June, 
1924, In 
figure, it 
manufacturing 
ably below normal in June of this 


connection 
that 
consider 


should be 
activity was 


year and consequently the average 


week per wage earner is lower than 


the normal work-week of this general 
period. 


Gives Data on Coke Oven 
Accident Rates 


2.—Accidents in 
industry of the United 
1923 killed 45 


injured 2593, according to 


Washington, Sept. 
the coke-oven 
States in the year em- 
ployes and 


statistics compiled by the department 


of the interior, through the bureau oi 
mines. Coke manufacturers employed 
during the year 23,729 men, a larger 
number than was employed either 


1922. The accident rate 


was the 


in 1921 or 


for the industry lowest in 
with the 


1922. 


10 years, exception of the 
1915 and The 


confined to accidents of 


years reduction, 
however, was 
a nonfatal character, as the fatality rate 
increased slightly as compared with 
the two preceding years. The accident 
1000 full- 


workers, was 102.94 of 


rate for the based on 
300-day 


which 1.76 


year, 
time, or 


represented the fatalities 


and 101.18 the nonfatal injuries. The 
fatality and injury rates for the year 
1912 were 1.59 and 93.77, respectively, 


and those for the 5-year period 1916- 
1920 averaged 1.81 and 167.03. Com- 
rates for 1923 with those 


paring the 
for the 5-year period, the fatality rate 
in 1923 represents a reduction of 3 per 
reduction 


shifts 


cent and the injury rate 
The 


worked by all employes, 7,688,160, was 


of 39 per cent. number of 


likewise larger than in the other two 


mentioned. The average days 


te 
al 


rears 
worked per employe, 324, has not been 
equalled since 1918, when the average 
was 329; the average for the 5-years 
1916-20 was 319. 

In the number of men employed at 
coke ovens, the leading state was Penn- 
svivania with 8101. 


Receiver Is Named 


Suit filed in the Hamilton county com- 


7 


mon pleas court, by Richmond J. Holl- 
secretary and 


Mfg. Co 


turers of 


meyer, treasurer of the 


Steidle Cincinnati, manufac- 
radiators, metal stampings and 
sheet metal products, has resulted in the 
Clark, attorney 


Holl- 


meyer who said he owns 1200 shares of 


appointment of James R. 
- + - c - | ~ © 
as receiver for the company. Mr. 


common capital stock, asks that the re- 


ordered to convert assets of 
the company into cash to meet its obliga- 
tions. Mr. Hollmeyer, also said he is 


surety on two notes totaling $10,000. 


ceiver be 


latter 


















































































urrent Statistics of Industry 








Coke and Coal Outputs 


Are on Upgrade 
An appreciable improvement was shown 
in the production of beehive coke in the 
The total output 
estimated at 109,000 
of 14,000 tons, or nearly 15 
This 


week ended Aug. 23. 


is now net tons, 
an increase 
per 

rate of coke producti n at the 


gain, which placed the 


cent. 
highest 
due en 


mark reached since June, was 


creased output in Pennsyl- 


Whether the 


remains to be seen. 


to 


vania and Ohio. 


tirely 
improve- 
permanent 


The record by districts follows: 


(Net tons) 
Week ended 
Aug At 16, Aug. 25 
1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylva 10 72 8 268,0 
West Vir a ( { 
A il ima, Ke CK 
ler ‘ G 
ria i6 ) 16,0 
Virginia / { 12,0 
Colora New 
Mexi { 0 6,00 
Washit Uta ' ) 5,0 
I ed States Tota 9.00 0 327.00 
})) ly c inet S ri) { 
(a) Subject t revision 
b) Revised m | r¢ 


The production of soft coal 1s. steadily 
the stimulus of ap- 
the week 
8,293,0-0 


increasing under 
proaching fall and winter. In 
Aug. 23 the 


highest in 


ended output was 


tons, the weeks and the 
preliminary estimate for the week ended 


Aug. 30 


Enameled Ware Orders 
Drop in July 


Washington, Sept. 2.—Unfilled 
of enameled ware in July again dropped, 
total ware 395,697 
as compared with 458,182 pieces in June, 


many 


indicate a further gain. 


orders 


small being pieces 


according to department of commerce 
Orders shipped, stocks on 
gained in baths, but 


reports. hand 


and orders received 


all three were smaller in miscellaneous 


small ware. Following is a comparison 


of unfilled orders of baths and _ total 
small ware: 
I 1 Orders Unfilled Orders 
Small W: ] 
1924 192 24 3 
lanua: 35,131 849,094 216,2! 69 
February 90,98 f 260 253,279 911 
Marc} 822,176 1,089,783 245,921 0 
Ap 728,122 1,135,863 239,118 318,329 
May 579,854 1,099,460 214.309 16,49 
Fane 8,182 1,038,045 181,907 286,888 
July : . -395,69 931,910 169,394 245,568 
Plant Is Damaged 
Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 1.—Hardie- 
Tynes Mfg. Co. one of the largest 
machine shops and foundries in the 


South, seriously damaged by fire last 




















Living Cost Unchanged 
Fuel 

July, 1914 All Shel- Cloth- and Sun- 

to items Foods ter ing light dries 
Jan., 1923.58.11 44 67 60 87 71 
Feb 1! 27.9 42 7 62 87 71 
Mar., 192 92° 42° 70: 68 86 73 
Apr., 9 9.1 43 70 67 80 73 
May, 1923 60.3 43 72 74 78 73 
June, ) a. @ 72 69-78 Js 
Ju y, WZ 61.9 47 75 70 76 73 
At 192 61. 46 75 71 76 73 
Sept., 1923 63.4 49 75 75 76 73 
Oct 2s. G4.1 SO. -7§ | 760 38-98 
N 1923 65.3 S51 80 74 76 74 
Dec., 1923 65.0 50 80 75 76 74 
Jar 1924 64.6 49 80 76 75 74 
Feb 1924 63.9. 47 -88 77 75 78 
Mar., 1924 63.2 44 8&5 76 72 74 
Ast, 1924-613 41. 8.77. 68...74 
May, 1924 61.4 41 85 76 «665 74 
June J24 61.7 42 85 74 65 74 
July, 924 61.7 SS 88 71 m6 73 

week, is working day and night in re- 


establishing its shops. The plant was 
well 
considerable number of 
The fire is believed to have 
boiler. 


supplied with work, including a 
government 
contracts. 
originated from an _ exploding 
The damage is estimated at more than 
$500,000, The 
plant many 


years and has manufactured steam en- 


covered by insurance. 


has been in existence for 


gines as well as producing general 


machinery work. 
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Living Costs Unchanged 
During July 


According to the National Industrial 
Conference board, the weighted average 


of all items in the cost of living 
combined remained unchanged between 
June 15, and July 15, 1924, although 
all of the separate items, except light, 
showed slight variations in this period. 
Between March 15, and July 15, 1924 
there was an average decrease of nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent in the cost of liv- 
ing. This change was due to decreases 
in the average cost of food, clothing, 
and The only increase 
was in the average cost of shelter; the 
cost of light remained the same in this 
period. Between July, 1920, when the 
of the rise in the cost of living 
1914 was reached, and July, 1924 
was a decrease of 20.9 per cent. 


fuel sundries, 


peak 
since 
there 
The increase in the cost of living since 
July, 1914 was 61.7 per cent. The ac- 
table further de- 


companying gives 


tails. 


Production of Malleable 
Castings Again Drops 


Washington, Sept. 
malleable castings in July again recorded 


2.—Production of 


a drop, the total of 30,820 tons, being 
the fourth consecutive monthly decline 
since the high point in March of 72,- 


807 tons. The 


monthly figure 


July total is the smallest 
since the department of 
commerce started compiling these returns 
in May, 1923. Operations in July were 
at 28.5 per cent as compared with 31.2 
and March. Shipments 
totaled 35,778 in July. Following 
is a comparison of production, bookings 


in June 66.5 in 


tons 


and operating rate since May, 1923: 


Per cent 
Total tons of 
produced capacity 


Total tons Monthly 
booked capacity 


Mae —sandis 64,726 71 52,898 91,174 
pe ee 65,168 67.7 42,067 96,240 
es Aer eee 57,881 58.9 41,723 98,241 
August 68,069 66.0 39,830 103,068 
September 60,930 59.9 38,636 101,750 
October 62,238 59.9 48,621 103,837 
November 52,727 49.1 37,231 107,350 
December .. 49,724 46.5 45,012 106,825 
January 1924 64,379 58.6 73,964 109,798 
February 66,637 62.0 62,652 107,551 
March .... 72,807 66.5 60,326 109,414 
ee 58,634 §3.7 45,955 109,131 
| ES Ge cree 49,814 45.6 29,741 109,173 
ae rere 33,876 31.2 22,880 108,520 
an Pre 30,820 28.5 29,660 108,055 


Listing liabilities at $4299 and assets 
at $18,479, the Kools Mfg. Co., Apple- 


ton, Wis., manufacturing special ma- 
chines for peeling potatoes, has filed 


a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


UGUST is a month of traditional inertia but 

A this year it brought the beginning of recovery 

from the most severe reaction in industry 

since 1921. The rebound has not been swift. It 

has been sufficient, however, to clearly define the 
trend, which is upward. 

With the approach of early autumn the forward 
movement may be somewhat accelerated. This will 
be partly due to the impulse of normal seasonal ex- 
pansion. Other factors which may combine to speed 
the advance are easy money, firmer commodity prices 
and smaller stocks of goods. 

That inventories have been whittled down to a low 
point in many industries now secms pretty evident. 
This has been caused by deep curtailment of outputs 
and restrained buying by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
distributors and dealers. 

During the first half of August shipments of the 
United States Steel Corp. exceeded those for the same 
period in July by 17 per cent. This reflects depleted 
stocks and growing needs of consumers of steel. 


Tire Demand Better 


What is true of steel is true of numerous lines. 
The tire industry is a case in point. A few weeks 
ago demand darted up, the result of heavy summer 
use of tires and the diminished stocks of dealers. 
Tire output has increased by 30 per cent and in 
Akron alone 10,000 men have been added to the pay- 
rolls. 

Quickened activities are also appearing in hides, in 





textiles, in lumber, in cement, and in automobiles, 
Coal output, though still depressed, is 17 per cent 
higher than the low April record. Coke production 
has stopped falling also. 

The output of basic industries, measured by the 
federal reserve board, rose a fraction in July, after 
a precipitate decline from February to June. More 
new companies are being formed and large corpora- 
tions are enlarging their cash reserves for coming 
expansion. 


Dividend Rate Cut | 


The desire to preserve large cash resources was 
largely responsible for the reduction in the dividend 
rate of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. from 
$1.25 to $1 a share. The company is spending $10,- 
000,000 for plant additions this year, and earnings 
have suffered recently from slow business. 

A strong factor making for improvement for steel 
and for general business is reviving railroad demand. 
Railroad merger developments should strengthen the 
tendency toward improving and enlarging equip- 
ment. Car loadings in the week ended Aug. 16 
made a new record for the year. 

They were less than the same week in 1923, in 
1920 and in 1918. However, merchandise move- 
ments made a new high record. Grain shipments also 
exceeded those for the same week last year. 
prices have regained much of their recent loss, and 
the position of the farmer continues to improve, to 
the great encouragement of all business. 


Grain 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo. ago year ago 1913 
Business failures .. eae 319 403 360 
Cash ratio Fed. 
Res. System %.. 82.3 82.5 83 78 
Loan Rate. 4-6 ‘ 
mos. N. Y. %.. 3-3% 3-3%4 3% 5 5% 
Aver. 25 industrial y 
eo ae a eae $117.83 $118.95 $118.11 $102.74 $58.19 
Aver. 25 railroad : 
ier eae eee $70.14 $70.30 $70.74 $57.14 $82.97 
Aver. 40 bonds .. $80.24 $80.59 $81.38 $81.94 $93.00 
Car Isadings week 
ended Aug. 16 952,888 942,198 930,248 1,039,938 *968,103 


Bank debits 240 
cities (000 omit- 


HOG) wegen eo $9,144,705 $10,120,000 $8,150,890 


*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
SterhAe iaeoss» $4.86 $4.48 $4.47 $4.43 $4.54 
Ee. pet er ere 19.3¢ 5.39¢ 5.32c $.27¢ 5.65¢ 
ER iis apa eae 19.3¢ 4.42¢ 4.41c 4.36c 4.32c 





Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 July Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 41,178,800 48,064,100 42,573,400 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number .... 1,615 1,607 1,231 1,336 
Liabilities $36,813,238 $34,099,031 $35,700,000 $22,732,000 

Exports ...... 278,000,000 $306,982,000 $302,186,000 $233,195,000 

Excess of gold 
imports .... $18,507,000 $24,913,000 $27,906,000 $630,716 

Bureau of labor 
price index . 147 144.6 150.6 100 

Bradstreet’s price 
NE son wate 136.5 132.2 138.7 100 

Economist’s  Brit- 
ish price index 171.4 166.7 154 100 

Nat’l Industrial 
Con. board liv- 
ing cost index 161.7 161.7 161.9 1100 

New incorpora- 
re $572,195,750 $455.022,400 $724,920,090 $49,301,000 

Railroad net 
earnings ....%*$65,528,000 $60,595,000 $88,287,500 $59,301,000 


t¢Excess of gold exports. ‘tJuly, 1914. *June. 
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Basic Production 


HE production of basic industries in 

July held virtually even at the low level 
touched in June, according to the index com- 
puted by the federal reserve board at Wash- 
ington. The index allows for seasonal varia- 
tion. Between February and June the index 
made an exceedingly precipitate drop of 22 
per cent to 93 per cent of the 1919 monthly 
average. The July number was 94 per cent. 
The bottom of industrial reaction apparently 
was reached in June, because recent weeks 
have brought further expansion of operations. 
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Employment Index 


NDUSTRIAL employment in this country 

in July dropped to the lowest point it has 
reached since July, 1922. According to the 
index computed by the federal reserve board at 
Washington employment in July at 87 per cent 
of the 1919 monthly average was 15 per cent 
less than the top touched in 1923, but 9 per 
cent greater than the bottom of the 1921 re- 
action. Employment in iron and steel plants 
has fallen 21 per cent in 12 months to 76 per 
cent of the 1919 average, or the lowest point 
in two years. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICE INDEX 


Composite Market Average of 14 
Iron and Steel Products 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Steel Price Index 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S composite mar- 

ket average of 14 iron and steel prices is 
now at the lowest level since August, 1922. 
The decline has continued steadily since Feb- 
ruary when the high point for the year was 
reached. In February the composite stood at 
$43.49 per ton and in August it was approxi- 
mately $39.35, a decline of 9.6 per cent. The 
monthly average recession was 1.6 per cent. 
In July there was a fall of 2 per cent and in 
August the index fell only 1 per cent. 


Steel Price Parity 


N 1923 it was the rigidity of finished ma- 

terial prices that held the steel market 
fairly stable. The softness of pig iron caused 
the structure of quotations to bend. At pres- 
ent iron is the more stable. Finished steel 
represented by steel bars began to weaken 
early in the year. Since then bars have de- 
clined 10 per cent, and stiffness has not yet 
appeared. Basic pig iron, however, appar- 
ently has steadied and advances for some 
grades of iron have occurred. 
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| IRON AND STEEL PRICE PARITY 


Monthly Average of Steel Bars, 
Pittsburgh, Net Tons 








Monthly Average of Basic Pig Iron, 
Valley Furnace, Gross Tons. 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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BUILDING COST INDEX 
All Costs 
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Material Costs a 
Wage Costs 
Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank New York 
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Building Costs 


HE cost of construction continues to give 

ground slowly. Costs are 87 per 
cent above the 1913 level, according to the 
computation of the federal reserve bank of 
New York. That is the lowest it has been 
since January 1923. It is nine points lower 
than 12 months ago. Building materials at 
69 per cent over 1913 are at the lowest level 
since June, 1922. Wages have stopped rising, 
remaining stationary at the peak of 115 per 
cent above 1913 since May. Labor costs are 
lower, however, due to fewer bonus payments. 


now 
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Independent Sheets 


HE sheet situation is marked by slowly 

growing demand, expanding production 
and diminished stocks—all constructive de- 
velopments. Sheets are going in larger quan- 
tities to the automobile manufacturers and to 
the agricultural sections where sentiment has 
measurably improved. July records reflect the 
turn for the better. Production of 48.7 per 
cent of capacity compared with 41 per cent 
in June. Sales of 46 per cent of capacity com- 
pare with 39 per cent. Stocks fell from 46 per 
cent in June to 37 per cent in July. 
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Monthly Production and Stocks Reported by 
The National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate 
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Chapter VIlI—The Heat Treatment of Alloy Steels (Concluded) 


ANADIUM in steels forms a car- 
bide and will be found chiefly in 


the cementite of the pearlite, al- 
though a very small quantity, a few hun- 
dreds of a per cent, will dissolve in the 
ferrite. It is added only in small quanti- 
ties, usually 0.15 to 0.20 per cent, to the 
alloy steels, although the tool steels, as 
noted further on, contain somewhat more. 

Vanadium in the amounts usually add- 
ed has practically no effect on the posi- 
tion of the critical points. Vanadium iron 
carbide, and vanadium carbide are not as 
readily absorbed into the austenite on 
heating as is the ordinary cementite so 
that a longer time or a higher tempera- 
ture is required to equalize the steel. In 
this respect vanadium is like nickel and 
chromium, but while the higher temper- 
ature necessary coarsens the chrome steel, 
vanadium like nickel-is not seriously af- 
fected by-the higher temperatures. Like 
nickel and chromium, vanadium gives 
rise to a finer structure in the steel than 
is possible in a plain carbon steel, which 
fact as already pointed out with other al- 
loy steels, enhances the physical proper- 
ties, such as ‘elastic limit, tensile strength, 
resistance to fatigue, etc. 

Vanadium, weight for weight, has a 
greater influence on the physical proper- 
ties than any other element usually added 
to steel with the exception of carbon. 


Vanadium carbon steel is used to some 
extent in locomotive construction in the 
form of castings and forgings. Typical 
cempositions of such steels are as fol- 





Discuss Heat Treating 
High Speed Steel 


EAT treatments required by 

high speed steels are outlined 
in this, the last of three installments 
of Chapter VIII, dealing with alloy 
steels. Chapter I of the series ap- 
peared Oct. 4; Chapter II was pub- 
lished in the issues of Oct. 18, Nov. 
1 and Nov. 15; Chapter III in the 
issues of Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and Dec. 
27; and Chapter IV in the issue of 
Jan. 10. Chapter V appeared in the 
Jan. 24, Feb. 7, Feb. 21, March 6 
and March 20 issues. Chapter VI 
appeared April 3, April 17, May 1 
and May 15. Chapter VII appeared 
May 29, June 12, June 26, July 10 
and July 24. Chapter VIII appeared 
Aug. 7. 

Charles H. Fulton is director of 
school of mines and metallurgy, 
University of Missouri; Hugh M. 
Henton is consulting metallurgical 
engineer and assistant professor of 
metallurgy and mining, State Col- 
lege of Washington, and James H. 
Knapp is industrial engineer, Los 
Angeles. 
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lows: No. 1: Carbon, 0.25; manganese 
0.62; silicon 0.27 and vanadium 0.18 per 
cent No. 2: carbon 47; manganese, 0.9 
and vanadium 0.15 per cent. 

The addition of this small amount of 
vanadium the limit 25 to 
3C per and strength 
10 to 15 of a steel 
of the same carbon content, but without 
the vanadium, without decreasing the 
ductility. However, this increase in the 
physical properties is partly due to the 
increased manganese beyond that 
tally present in a carbon steel. 

Vanadium-carbon steel has not a very 
wide use, but the chrome-vanadium-car- 
bon steels are extensively employed for 
about the same purposes that chrome- 
nickel steels are used. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relative values 
of chrome-nickel and chrome-vanadium 
steel. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that the addition of vanadium 
is beneficial, and for special purposes 
such as in high speed tool steels, vana- 
dium has established its position. 
Chrome-vanadium steels contain from 
0.15 to 1.05 per cent carbon, from 0.95 to 
1.10 per cent chromium and from 0.12 to 
0.18 per cent vanadium. The chrome- 
vanadium steels must be heated to a 
relatively high temperature to bring 
about the complete absorption of the car- 


elastic 
the 


raises 
cent tensile 


per cent over that 


nor- 
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bide and to equalize the steel, but this 
high heating does not seem to affect the 
steel by the structure 
does in chrome steel and to some extent 
in chrome-nickel steel, so that for many 
purposes the double treatment for hard- 
ening is not necessary, and more simple 


coarsening as it 


and less expensive heat treatment will 
give the required physical properties. With 
ranging 0.18 to 1.05 per 
cent, the critical points of the steel vary 
as foliows: Ac,, 770 to 793 degrees Cent. 
(1418-1460) ;* Ar,, about 695 degrees Cent. 
(1283). The upper point Ac,-; in the low 
carbon steels occurs at 850 to 840 degrees 
Cent. (1562 to 1544); and Ar,-;, at 793 to 


775 degrees Cent. (1460 to 1427). It will 


carbon from 
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1300) according to the physical proper- 
ties required. Steel with more carbon 
than 0.50 per cent after forging, is 
heated to 830 to 870 degrees Cent. (1525 
to 1600) held at this temperature 
for about hour, then cooled 
slowly, when it may be machined. It 
is then reheated to 900 to 930 degrees 
Cent. (1650 to 1700) and quenched ‘in 
water or oil and then drawn at from 
125 to 290 degrees Cent. (350 to 550) 
and allowed to cool slowly. It will be 
noted that the heat treatment recommend- 
ed for the ex- 
cept in the instance of the case hardened 
than for the _ nickel- 


and 
one-half 


chrome-vanadium steels, 


steel, is simpler 


chrome steels. 





be noted that the interval between the In the Table XX are given physical 
Ac and the Ar points is considerable, properties of typical chrome-vanadium 
that is, the lag or _ hysteresis is steels. Figs. 75-80 are reproductions of 
Table XX 
Effect of Heat Treatment on Chrome-Vanadium 
Steels 
COMPOSITION 
Carbon Manganese Chromium Vanadium 
No. Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
] 0.31 0.67 0.96 0.137 
2 0.49 0.84 1,07 0.132 
3 0.98 0.42 1.06 0.12 
TREATMENT AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Yield point Tensile Redux 
Lbs strenbth Lbs. Elongation tion * Brinell 
No. Heat Treatment per Sq. In per Sq. In. Percent Per cent Hard 
1 Heated to 1652° F. 
cooled to 1472° F. 
oil quenched 
Drawn at 905° F. ....148,000 159,000 13 55 303 
2 Heated to 1652° F 
cooled to 1517° F 
oil quenched 
Drawn at 905 Pia Sestua te 182,006 188,000 11 32 444 
Se Ee ey. 43,200 92,450 32 64 170 











pronounced, and that in order to pass the 
upper point on heating, a relatively high 
temperature is mecessary. 

Chrome-vanadium steels of 0.15 to 0.25 
per cent carbon and the normal chrome- 
vanadium contents for parts that require 
case hardening may be heat treated as 
follows: 

After 
carburized at a temperature between 900 
and 950 Cent. (1650 to 1750) 
then cooled slowly in the carbonizing 
mixture, then reheated to 900 to 950 de- 
grees Cent. (1650 to 1750) and quenched 
in oil or water, then again reheated to 
800 to 840 degrees Cent. (1475 to 1550) 
and quenched in water or oil and then 
drawn at 120 to 240 degrees Cent. (250 
to 550) to the hardness re- 
quired and allowed to cool slowly. Steel 
from 0.25 to 0.50 
per cent used in the toughened condition 
may be heat treated by heating to 900 
to 950 degrees Cent. (1650 to 1750) then 
quenched in oil or water, and drawn at 
from 260 to 700 degrees Cent. (500 to 


*Figures 


forging or machining they are 


degrees 


according 


with a carbon content 





in parentheses represent tempera- 


ture in degrees, Fahr. 





micrographs of a low chrome-vanadium 


steel. The illustrations show clearly 
the several structures obtainable by dif- 
ierent heat treatments. 

As stated under the chrome-nickel 
steels, the real advantage of these alloy 
steels is to be found not only in the 
static physical properties, but more in 


the dynamic properties as the resistance 
to fatigue and alternating stresses. Some 
metallurgists claim 
this 


steels. 


superior qualities in 


respect for the chrome-vanadium 


Heat Treating Manganese Steels 


The effect of manganese on steel was 
dealt with in Chapter III, and in the be- 
ginning of this chapter. The term “man- 


ganese steel” generally refers to steel 
with high manganese content such as 
Hadfield’s steel, which usually has a 
composition about as follows: Carbon, 


0.95 to 1.15; manganese, 10 to 13; sili- 
con, 0.20 to 0.40; phosphorus, under 0.10; 
and sulphur under 0.06 per cent. Such 
a steel is austenitic-on air cooling, but 
also contains free cementite which 
brittles the steel. 


em- 
The proper heat. treat- 
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ment consists in heating the steel to a 
sufficiently high temperature to cause the 
absorption of this cementite, and then 
drastically quenching to prevent its sepa- 
ration on cooling and preserving a hom- 
ogeneous relatively soft tough austenite. 
Such a steel manifestly cannot be used 
in the annealed condition for annealing 
will cause the separation of cementite 
and the formation of brittle martensite. 
Annealed manganese steels are of low 
strength and great brittleness. The steel 
after casting, forging or rolling should 
be heated to 1000 to 1015 degrees Cent. 
(1830 to 1860) and then quenched in cold 
water, when it will have a tensile strength 
of 135,000 to 145,000 pounds per square 
inch and an elongation of 50 to 60 per 
cent. Its surface resists wear. 


Used as Special Steels 


Manganese steels of low 
content, (1.5 to 2 per cent manganese) 
also are used to some extent as special 
steels, more particularly in Europe. Such 


Manganese 


steels have approximately the properties 
of a 3.5 per cent nickel steel of the same 


carbon content. The heat treatment of 
such steels is similar to that of nickel 
steels, though it must be remembered 


that the effect of manganese is to low- 
er the critical points twice that of the 
of nickel, and that these 
steels are more subject to bad effect from 
overheating. 

Silico-manganese steels may be cheaply 


same amount 


made in open-hearth furnaces and have 
a rather extended use for gears and 
springs. A typical composition is as 


follows: Carbon, 0.45 to 0.65; mangan- 
ese, 0.50 to 0.80; 1.50 to 2.10; 
phosphorus, 0.045 and sulphur, 0.045 per 
cent. 


silicon, 


These steels are more sensitive to im- 
proper heating temperatures than most 
of the alloy steels, and the quenching lim- 
its quite The following 
heat treatment is recommended. After 
forging or machining, heat to 900 to 
950 degrees Cent. (1650 to 1750) ; quench 
in oil, and draw to 200 to 650 degrees 
Cent. (400 to 1200), dependent on physi- 
cal properties required. 

Straight 


electrical 


are narrow. 


steels are used in 
construction, such as 
steel, transformer sheets, etc. These steels 
contain approximately 2.75 per cent sili- 
with low carbon and manganese 
For this steel Hadfield recom- 
Heat 
(1950) and cool 
to 750 degrees 


silicon 
magnet 


con, 
content. 
mends a heat treatment as follows: 
to 1060 degrees Cent. 
quickly, then heat 
Cent. (1380) and cool slowly, 
then again reheat to 800 degrees 
Cent. (1475) and cool slowly. Another 
electric steel contains 3.25 per 
cent silicon and very low carbon and 
manganese. Its heat treatment consists 
in heating to 775 to 800 degrees Cent. 
(1430 to 1475) holding at this temper- 


silicon 
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FIG. 75*—AS RECEIVED SHOWING 
PEARLITE AND SORBITE AND EX- 








76*—SLOWLY COOLED FROM 
DEGREES FAHR. PARTS OF 


FIG. 
1600 





y ie 


77*—SLOWLY COOLED 
DEGREES, FAHR. 


FROM 
SINGLE 


FIG. 
1600 








CESS CEMENTITE. X 500 (GERE) FIVE CRYSTALLS, PEARLITE. X CRYSTAL, PEARLITE, X 1000 (GERE) 
1000 (GERE) 
*Chrome-vanadium bearing steel, having the following composition: Carbon, 0.98; manganese, 0.31; phosphorus, 0.014; sulphur, 0.02; 
silicon, 0.12; chromium, 1.53; and vanadium, 0.25 per cent. 

ature for some time and then cooling character. That is, they contain a rela- other steel, which is not unexpected con- 
very slowly. tively large percentage of the complex sidering its complex composition. On 
High speed tool steels are complex carbides. A slowly cooled steel will con- heating this steel, two critical points oc- 
alloys of iron, carbon, tungsten, chro- sist of cementite, embedded in a matrix cur, fairly constantly at about 770 and 


mium, and vanadium, with some silicon 
and manganese. Cobalt sometimes is pres- 
ent. A typical analysis is carbon, 0.62; 
manganese, 0.62; silicon, 0.27; tungsten, 
18.20; chromium, 3.0 and vanadium, 0.95 
per cent. 

The great value of the high speed steels 
is to be found in the property of “red 
hardness” by which they retain their great 
hardness. at a red heat, that is, to 500 
to 600 degrees Cent. (932 to 1112). 
Therefore they can be used as cutting 
tools for such heavy cuts and fast speeds 
as would quickly soften by high temper- 
ing any* plain carbon tool steel. 

High speed steels are cementitic in 


ot pearlite, sorbite and sometimes troostite. 
Rapid air cooling after forging will re- 
sult in a structure of carbides in an 
austenite-martensite matrix. The best 
condition work seems to be either 
a uniform homogeneous austenite-marten- 
site structure or this with the addition 
of a small amount of uniformly distrib- 
uted fine carbide. This is obtained by 
the method of heat treatment outlined 
below. 

The behavior of the steel on heating 
and cooling as regards the occurrence of 
the critical points (and with which its 
peculiar properties are of course closely 
associated) is different from that of any 


for 


at 840 Cent. (1420 to 1540). 
On cooling, however, a decided change 
occurs in the critical points. Their oc- 
currence then depends on the temperature 
to which the steel heated and 
the rate of cooling. When the heating 
temperature has not exceeded 950 degrees 
Cent. (1740), and the steel is cooled 
slowly in the furnace, only one critical 
point occurs at about 730 degrees Cent. 
(1345). When the heating temperature 
is about 1000 degrees Cent. (1830) and 
the steel is slowly cooled in the furnace, 
this critical point is depressed to about 
710 degrees Cent. (1310), and a second 
critical point appears at about 400 degrees 


degrees 


has been 





F1G, 78*—SPHEROIDIZED BY HEAT- 


ING AT 1350 TO 1375 DEGREES, 

FAHR., FOR 42 HOURS AND COOL- 

ING IN FURNACE, FERRITE AND 

SPHEROIDAL CEMENTITE. X 1000 
(GERE) 











FIG. 79*—-WATER QUENCHED FROM 


DEGREES 
SITE. & 


FAHR. MARTEN- 
1000 (GERE) 


2006 


*Chrome-vanadium bearing steel, having the following composition: Carbon, 0.98; manganese, 0.31; phosphorus, 0.014; sulphur, 0.02; 
silicon, 0.12; chromium, 1.53; and vanadium, 0.25 per cent. 


FIG. 80*—OIL QUENCHED FROM 
2000 DEGREES FAHR. MARTENSITE 
X 1000 (GERE) 
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Cent. (750). When the heating temper- 
ature is above 1000 degrees Cent. 
the first critical point disappears and 
the second one increases in intensity. 
Rapid cooling suppresses the first critical 
point and greatly intensifies the second 
and also lowers it. The second or lower 
critical point undoubtedly is 
with a marked change in structure which 
gives to the steel its valuable property 
The upper point prob- 
separation 


associated 


of red hardness. 
ably is associated with the 
of the carbide and its suppression by 
high heating and rapid cooling is essen- 
tial to obtain the proper 
the steel. 

The standard 


condition of 


method of heat treat- 
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ment of high speed steel is as follows: 
The forged steel is annealed by packing 
it in ashes and charcoal in boxes and 
heating to 815 to 870 degrees Cent. (1500 
to 1600) for quite a long time, then cool- 
ing very slowly in the furnace. The 
steel then is machined and _ the 
warmed gradually, then 


tools 
placed in the 
furnace and heated very slowly and care- 
fully to about 815 degrees Cent. (1500), 
and then rapidly to 1245 to 1275 degrees 
Cent. (2275 to 2325) and then quenched 
in oil or in an air blast. For tools with 
very fine edges, the heating from 815 de- 
grees Cent. (1500), one is done in a 
white-hot bath of lead or barium chlor- 


ide containing a little potassium ferro- 
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cyanide, and then quenched in oil. The 
great advance in the high speed tool steels 
is due to Taylor and White, whose meth- 
od of heat treatment is as follows: First 
or high heat treatment. Heat slowly 
to 815 degrees Cent. (1500), then heat 
rapidly from that temperature to just 
below the melting point of the steel. Then 
cool rapidly to below 845 degrees Cent. 
(1550), then cool rapidly or slowly from 
that temperature to that of the air. This 
is followed by the second or low heat 
treatment as follows: Heat to below a 
temperature of 670 degrees Cent. (1240), 
and hold for about 5 minutes and then 
cool either slowly or rapidly to the 
temperature of the air. 


Handles Castings on Gravity Carriers 


























RAVITY conveying systems, used 
(; successfully in many industries, 

find application in the foundry 
field. One type of such an installation is 
in service at the plant of the Allyne- 
Ryan Foundry Co., Cleveland, where a 
carrier, built by the Mathews Con- 
veyor Co., Elmwood City, Pa. is em- 
ployed to transport castings from the 
grinding department to the shipping 
room. 

The Allyne-Ryan company produces 
gray iron castings for a number of au- 
tomobile manufacturers. The castings 
are cleaned in the foundry cleaning 
room, and then are taken upstairs 
to the grinders. After the rough spots 
are ground off, those which weigh less 
than 50 pounds are thrown upon a power 
conveyor which carries them to the 


sorters. The sorters like cast- 
ings in steel steel-bound 
wook boxes and then start the loaded 
containers down the gravity carrier to 
the shipping room. 

The carrier ends at the shipping room 
scales where the castings are weighed 
and counted before shipping. The empty 
containers are trucked back to the mill- 
room by the same men who take the 
large castings to the shipping room. In 
this way no extra cost is involved in 
returning the containers to the grinding 
room. 


place 
barrels and 


The grinding room is located on the 
floor above the shipping room. Two 















ABOVE—CASTINGS ARE TAKEN TO THE SHIPPING ROOM IN STEEL BARRELS 
OVER ROLLER CONVEYORS. BELOW—THE CONTAINERS ARE LOWERED 
TO THE FIRST FLOOR ON TWO SPIRALS 
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lines of gravity carriers are placed be- 
side the sorting tables, one being about 
50 and the other 30 feet long. Both 
lines lead to the main gravity carrier 
which takes the castings out of the 
grinding room. 

The containers subsequently are 
loaded on these two sections and started 
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to the shipping room. After traveling 
about 50 feet, the container reaches a 
spiral conveyor. In two turns the con- 
tainers are lowered one half the distance 
to the shipping room floor. 

The containers then roll over an- 
other straight section for about 50 feet 
and come to a second roller spiral which 
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lowers them to the shipping room floor. 
A section on the floor carries the con- 
tainers to the scales. Including the 
spirals, 300 feet of roller carrier is used 
in the installation. The carrier consists 
of double rows of 3%-inch bali bearing 
rollers 14 inches long, making the com- 
plete width about 30 inches. 


Chromite Controlled by Other Nations 


HILE the United States is 
W the world’s largest consumer 
of chromite, principally in the 


steel and leather industries, this coun- 
try has chrome ore reserves sufficient 
only for 12 years’ normal requirements. 
International factors pertaining to sup- 
plies of chromite form the subject of 
a bulletin just issued by the United 
States bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce. Pointing out that unre- 
stricted trade in chromite is of prime 
importance to the steel and leather 
industries, Julius Klein, director of the 
bureau, says: 


“An investigation of foreign sources 
of chromite has revealed that at pres- 
ent the bulk of the world’s supply of 
this essential mineral originates in Rho- 
desia, British South Africa, India, and 
New Caledonia, French Oceana, coun- 
tries which are under British and French 
control politically and commercially. 
This control has the inherent power 
to retard output, restrict exports, and 
adjust prices to supply and demand, 
whenever circumstances might offer 
an opportunity. 

“Despite the fact that this country 
utilizes so much chromite it is at 
present not a large producer. Never- 
theless, it has at its disposal a means 
of protection which would be available 


should imports be curtailed and the 
exigency arise. The United States 
could in' a grave emergency supply 


its own chromite, a fact clearly dem- 
onstrated in 1918 when the American 
output aggregated 83,753 tons, valued 
at $3,955,567, thus making this country 
in that year the world’s leading factor 
in the production of the commodity. 
But with the removal of the import 
difficulties consequent to the war, the 
domestic output rapidly declined 
dwindling to 256 and 351 tons in 1921 
and 1922, respectively. In 1923 it fell 
slightly below the 1921 figure. 

This remarkable decrease was mainly 
due to the following factors: High la- 
bor costs, the widely scattered loca- 
tion of deposits, remoteness from mar- 
kets with the resultant high transpor- 
tation costs, and the variations in the 
grade of ore. These factors render 
the 


domestic mining unprofitable, as 
domestic product can not compete 
with the imported chromite. Hence 


the dependence of the United States 
on foreign sources of supply. In this 
connection it is of interest to note 
that of the total chromite imports into 
this country during 1923, 78 per cent 
originated in British territory. It is 
conservatively estimated that British 
interests control at least 85 per cent 


of the present world’s chromite pro- 
duction.” 

Chromite is of prime military im- 
portance as the prerequisite raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of ferro- 
chrome used in making chrome steel 
armor plate, projectiles, high-speed 
cutting tools, etc. It is furthermore 
an essential raw material in the chem- 
ical, dyestuff, paint, and tanning in- 
dustries, while chromite bricks are an 
important refractory material in met- 
allurgical industries. Up to the pres- 
ent no substitute for chrome in the 
steel industry has been found, and in 
tanning there is nothing known which 
will produce similar results. With the 
requirements of these two industries, 
in which the United States ranks first, 
ample reasonable prices 
are an absolute necessity to meet in- 
ternational competition. 


supplies at 


The principal producing country of 
chromium products such as_ ferro- 
chrome and chrome chemicals is the 
United States. Prior to the war this 
country consumed more than _ one- 
third of the world’s annual consump- 
tion of chromite. In 1913 the chromite 
used by the manufacturers of ferro- 
chrome and chrome chemicals in the 
United States amounted to 65,000 tons. 
From the beginning of the war, how- 
ever, consumption increased markedly 
until 1918, when 130,000 tons were 
necessary to fill requirements. The 
prewar consumption of chromite in 
England was about 25,000 tons, while 
in France it approximated 35,000 tons. 
Germany is also an important pro- 
ducer of chromium products, consum- 
ing prior to 1914 about 30,000 tons 
annually. About 5000 tons each filled 
the requirements of Russia and Aus- 
tria. Russia’s consumption was mainly 
in the manufacture of chrome chemi- 
cals, while Austria’s consumption was 


principally for refractory purposes. 
With the anticipated industrial ex- 
pansion, consequent upon a full re- 


turn to normalcy, consumption in all 
countries, undoubtedly, will be greatly 
increased, 

In view of the dependence of the 
United States on 
chromite 


sources of 
that an 


foreign 


the bureau states 


investigation of the possibility of profit- 
ably reclaiming for utilization the 
chrome liquor, now being regarded 
as waste, by the tanning, textile, and 
organic chemical industries, deserves 
the serious thought of the chemists 
engaged in those industries. As an 
expedient in the economization of 
bichromate, this is worthy of note. 

Because of the increasing importance 
of chromite to the American steel and 
leather industries and this country’s 
present dependence on foreign sources 
of supply, it is evident that any restric- 
tions on our importations of this 
product by the organizations that 
control its output, prices, and dis- 
tribution would work _ incalculable 
damage not only to those indus- 
tries but also to the consumers of 
their products. 


Rail Freight Advances 


Ordered Canceled 


A revision of railroad freight rates 
proposed by the Pennsylvania company 
on carload lots of iron and steel ma- 
terials, including hoops and hoop iron, 
nails, pipe, wire rope and wire culverts 
and fencing, moving from Philadelphia 


and vicinity to points in Delaware, 
Maryland and _ Virginia, has been 
found not justified by the interstate 


commerce commission. The new rates, 
which had been suspended until Sept. 
20, are ordered canceled. The present 
rates are 25.5 cents and 17.5 cents, and 


the proposed rates were 27 and 18.5 
cents. The territory of origin from 
which the present rate of 25.5 cents 


applies embraces various shipping sta- 
tions within Philadelphia. The re- 
spondent attempted to justify the pro- 
posed partially upon the 
ground that they would remove fourth- 


increases 





section rate departures. 

Capital stock of the Brillion Iron 
Works, Brillion, Wis., operating a 
foundry, machine shop and manufac- 


turing plant, has been increased from 
$100,000 to $175,000 to keep pace with 
the growth of the business as well as 
provide for future extensions. 














Building Locomotives 


in France 
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HE 


travels 


mail train which 
Paris to Boulogne, 


French 
from 

160 miles, makes the run without 
a stop in two hours and 50 minutes, at 
an average speed of 56 miles an hour. 
During a few minutes a speed of about 
70 miles an hour is attained. The fast 
trains are hauled by powerful locomo- 
tives which are built in France. For the 


greater French locomotives’ are 
built by companies which specialize in 
this work unlike 
France has no works which are designed 
exclusively to build On 


the other hand, very few French loco- 


part, 


line of but, America, 


locomotives. 


motives are built by the railroad com- 
panies. 

In France as well as in other Euro- 
pean countries, the railroad companies 


and locomotive builders have always 
aimed at obtaining long service. One 
French locomotive built in 1886 and 


pulled down in 1903 had traveled a dis- 
tance of 1,106,988 miles, or over 65,000 
miles a year. Locomotives still are run- 
ning which were built 50 years ago, and 
the yearly distance traveled by locomo- 
tives in France often exceeds 62,500 
miles. 

As a result, especially in France, new 
locomotives are ordered in comparative- 
Orders sometimes 


ly small numbers 
are limited to 10 units and rarely ex- 
ceed 50; furthermore, these orders are 
not frequent enough to keep plants go- 
ing year in and year out on locomotives 





alone. This accounts for the fact that 
there are only comparatively few works 
which specialize in locomotive construc- 
tion, and that these plants are operated 
for various other purposes as well as 
for building locomotives. The majority 
of them are situated in the north of 
France. There are two important plants 
in the Center, and one in the East. 
Before the war a certain number of 
locomotives were imported into France 
Switzer- 
land, but at present they are practically 
all built in the home country, since the 


from Beligum, Germany, and 


French works are in a position to meet 
the domestic demand and to export a 
certain number of units, generally to the 
French colonies. 


In England and in Germany there are 


locomotive plants which are self-con 


tained. This is also the case at Cock- 

3elgium, and before the war 
the Briansk works in Russia built loco- 
their own materials. In 
France, except for the Schneider works 
at Le Creusot, locomotive builders have 
to purchase their materials,, together 
with parts, from various other 
What they really do is as- 
semble the locomotives in their shops. 
Certain firms depend only to a small ex- 
tent on supplies from the outside and 


erill’s in 


motives with 


many 


producers. 


the tendéncy is for these companies to 
produce their own iron and_ steel. 
Among these latter concerns is the So- 
ciete Francaise de Constructions Mecan- 
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iques, previously known as the Etablisse- 
ments Cail, at Denain, in the north of 
France. These works are close to the 
Denain furnaces and steel plants. 

At present this company is building 
45 locomotives of the consolidation 
type for the Compagnie des Chemins de 
Fer de Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee. The 
locomotives are intended for freight 
trains; their maximum speed is 53 miles 
an hour and they can haul a train of 
600 metric tons. Each locomotive 
weighs 83.4 metric tons. The company 
recently contracted with the railroad for 
50 locomotives of the Mikado type, 
weighing each 85.5 metric tons. 

The plant has been entirely recon- 
structed since the war and has been pro- 
vided with the latest improvements. It 
is not self-contained, but the tendency is 
to become more and more independent, 
and the company is completing the es- 
tablishment of its own open-hearth steel 
plant. At present it obtains pig iron, 
semifinished steel, plates, sheets, shapes, 
bars, and tubes from outside sources. 
From these materials the locomotives 
are erected at the works, where they 
also have been designed. The manufac- 
ture of the various parts is started in a 
certain order so that when the time has 
arrived for the final assembling, every 
part and accessory is ready to be fitted 
in its proper place. 

The most interesting process in the 
construction of locomotives at the plant 
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frame members. This method was de- 
veloped by the Anciens Etablissements 
Cail. First of all, the side frames which 
often exceed 36 feet in length, are cut 
out of plates which reach 1 3/16 inches 
in thickness. This work is done by 
means of oxyacetylene torches. The 
oxyacetylene installation is very com- 
plete and is also used for welding pur- 
poses. The plates are cut to shape, 
about 34-inch being left over the final 
measurements. Following this opera- 


tion, they are brought to a mortising 
machine, which is a multiple shaper with 
a vertical stroke combined with a mill- 
ing cutter. The machine, which is used 
to remove the excess metal, is shown 
in Fig. 1. It can work on eight frame 
members at a time, thus cutting through 
a thickness of about 9% inches. The 
bed is 78 feet 9 inches in length and 8 
feet 6 inches in width; it can support a 
weight of 50 metric tons. The machine 
is fitted with two mortising tools, which 
are shown at 1 and 2 in Fig. 1, and which 
run at 40 strokes per minute, the feed being 
6.2 millimeters or about %-inch, and the 
depth of cut 4.7 millimeters or about 
3/16-inch for each stroke. There is also 
a milling tool, seen at the front end of 
the machine. The travel of this tool is 
9.5 inches per minute. Each tool 
driven by an independent electric mo- 
tor. The photograph shows the ma- 
chine in operation on seven frame mem- 
bers at one time. 


is 


Once the frame members are cut to 
size they are straightened in a straight- 
ening machine, then the pockets which 
are designed to receive the axle boxes 
are dressed to the exact measurements 
and the cross ties are provisionally as- 
sembled to the side members’ with 
clamps. The frame in this* primitive 
stage is then brought to a special drill- 
ing and assembling machine. This is 


is that used for the preparation of the 
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and is called a manne- 
quin The frame is placed 
on the machine in the proper position 
with’ regard to a certain number of 
dummy parts which represent the axle 
boxes, piston rods and other accessories 
which are fixed once and for all for one 
series of locomotives, in the position 
which will be occupied by the real parts 
and accessories on the completed unit. 
The mannequin is composed of two 
parts, built on a common foundation. 
The central part is a slotted bed plate 


shown in Fig. 2, 
or dummy. 
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from the lowest position which is only 
12 inches off the floor. It is driven by 
a 3-horsepower electric motor, and is 
1 31/32 inches in diameter. This also 


is the diameter of the largest hole which 
























FIG. 1—(LEFT) MORTISING MACHINE AT WORK ON LOCOMOTIVE SIDE FRAME 


MEMBERS. FIG. 2 
FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


(BELOW) MANNEQUIN, 
FIG. 3 (ABOVE) 


OR ASSEMBLING 
ONE OF THE 12 


MACHINE, 
DRILLING 


MACHINES USED ON THE ASSEMBLING MACHINE 


to which the various dummy parts of 
the locomotive are fastened, together 
with a certain number of templates used 
for drilling the holes in the frame mem- 
bers. On each side of this platform are 
a series of drilling machines, such as 
shown in Fig. 3. These drilling machines 
may be traversed by hand along the bed 
plate by a rack and pinion. 

The spindle supporting the drill may 
also be moved vertically by hand, to a 
point 6 feet 9 inches above the ground 





can be bored. The spindle can travel 
20 inches in the direction of its axis; the 
advance of the drill is automatic and 
the number of revolutions per minute 
varies from 100 to 380. The drill may 
be inclined 20 degrees on each side of 
the horizontal plant. Each drilling ma- 
chine without bed plate weighs two 
metric tons; the latter is 185 feet long 
and supports 12 drilling units. 

When the parts of the frame have 
been set up on the mannequin in the 
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proper position with regard to the vari- 
ous dummy pieces which simulate the 
parts and accessories of the locomotive, 
the holes are bored in the side members 
and cross ties. In the meantime the 
various parts which are to be fixed on 


the frame have been finished except 
where they bear on the frame. These 
points are fitted individually. Following 


these operations, the final assembling of 
the frame takes place. 


Time and Labor-Saving Devices 


The mannequin can be used with ad- 
vantage for drilling holes in any part of 
even a small section, where an impor- 
tant connection is to be made. These 
methods of drilling and assembling af- 
ford a great economy of time and labor. 
An order for 100 locomotives obtained 
by the Societe Francaise from the Nord 
railroad company was started at the end 
of 1921; the first locomotive was deliv- 
ered on March 7, 1922 and the last one 
was completed in December 1922. These 
locomotives were built for freight and 
passenger service; their maximum speed 
is 60 miles per hour, they can haul a 
train of 640 metric tons up a 0.6 per 
cent gradient at 35 miles an hour, or 
1500 tons up a 0.5 per cent gradient at 
15 miles an hour. On another occasion, 
on Dec. 1, 1913, the Societe des Hauts 
Fourneaux et Acieries de Caen ordered 
from the Denain works four industrial 
locomotives each weighing 48.5 metric 


tons; they were to be delivered in 


™ 


~. 


FIG. 4—GENERAL VIEW OF 


CONSTRUCTION, 





THE BOILER SHOP 
BOILERS ALSO 
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March 1914. Sixty-five days later, on 
Feb. 3, 1914, the first of these locomo- 
tives was delivered, the other three fol- 
lowing within a few days’ interval. 


Returning to the construction of lo- 
comotives at Denain, while the frame is 
being assembled, the boiler and fire box 
are being built in another department 
of the plant. When the frame and boiler 
are both completed, the boiler is set and 
assembled on the frame; then the cylin- 
ders are placed and the locomotive is put 
on its wheels. Traveling cranes of 40 
tons capacity enable the parts to be 
handled without difficulty. Finally the 
small accessories are fitted onto the lo- 
comotive which is now ready to be 
tried, 


The Societe Francaise is equipped to 
build 250 high powered locomotives an- 
nually, together with 150 to 200 tenders, 
1200 freight cars, and 250 passenger 
cars. Apart from railroad equipment, 
the Denain works can also turn out 8000 
tons of structural work a year. Equip- 
ment for sugar refineries, ice making 
and cold storage plants, metallurgical 
plants, boilers, gas and steam engines, 
etc., also is built. A special department 
is devoted to the making of all the tools 
which are used in the works. The ma- 
chine shop is of considerable impor- 
tance and contains several hundred ma- 
chine tools, some of which are of large 
size. There is a 2000-ton forging press, 
weighing 210 tons, which can forge 25- 
ton ingots. A 33-foot planer and a bor- 
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ing mill with a 33-foot table also are 
provided. 

The foundry is equipped to turn out 
iron, steel, and brass castings of all 
sizes. It is fitted with machines cf the 
latest type, many of which are Ameri- 
can. There are four cupolas, each with 
a forehearth. The capacity of these 
cupolas ranges from 5 to 6 tons per 
hour. There is also one 2-ton per hour 
cupola which is used in conjunction 
with the converters. There are two con- 
verters of 1% tons capacity each and 
two open-hearth furnaces of a capacity 
of 15 tens each. These furnaces are be- 
ing completed and will soon be operat- 
ing. During 1923, 4000 metric tons of 
pig iron, steel, and bronze were melted 
in the foundries. 


Near Furnaces and Mines 


Originally the works of the Etablisse- 
ments Cail were founded in Paris, in 
1812. Conditions at the end of the nine- 
teenth century were not favorable from 
the point of view of labor and supply 
of raw materials. In 1898 the Societe 
Francaise acquired the business of the 
Etablissements Cail, with a capital of 
8,000,000 francs, and the plant was trans- 
ferred to Denain, where the company 
already owned several shops. From that 
time onward, with the proximity of the 
Denain blast furnaces and coal mines, 
and better labor conditions, the company 
was in a position to satisfy all require- 
ments for the construction of locomo- 
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tives, rolling stock in general, plant ma- 
terial and structural steel work. Be- 
fore the war the workshops covered an 
area of about 70,000 square yards and 
utilized 3500 kilowatts of power. There 
were 109 traveling cranes representing 
a handling capacity of 850 metric tons; 
the number of workmen was 4500 and 
the value of the annual production was 
30,000,000 francs ($6,000,000). 

From August 1914 until October 1918 
the works were occupied by the Ger- 
mans. During the period of occupation 
the plant was systematically damaged. 
About 800 machines were sent into Ger- 
many, including the 2000-ton forging 
press, which was dismantled for the pur- 
pose and has been recovered since. 
About 30,000 square yards of structural 
steelwork also was dismantled and 
shipped to various German plants. Soon 
after the armistice the work of recon- 
struction was started and it is now just 
about completed. 

The plant commenced operations 
again after the war in 1920; two-thirds 
of the production being for reconstruc- 
tion purposes and one-third for outside 
business. At the end of 1921, the first 
locomotive built at the works following 
the war was delivered. The reconstruc- 
ton of the Denain works cost over 80,- 
000,000 francs, or about $4,000,000 at 
the present rate of exchange. 

At present the working eapital is 30,- 
000,000 francs or about $1,500,000, and 
20,000,000 francs of bonds were issued 
in 1920. 

The Denain works covers an area of 
358,800 square yards; 119,600 square 
yards are roofed over. The power house 
has a capacity of 11,000 kilowatts. There 
are 250 traveling cranes with an aggre- 
gate lifting capacity of 2200 metric tons. 
In periods of full production, 5500 work- 
men are employed and the value of the 
annual production is estimated at 100,- 
000,000 francs or about $5,000,000 at the 
present rate of exchange. 


Welfare Work Is Described 


by Corporation 


A 65-page bulletin covering safety, 
sanitation and welfare work of the 
United States Steel Corp. now is be- 
ing distributed among its various works. 
Statistics presented in the bulletin show 
that over $126,000,000 was expended in 
maintaining welfare work among_ its 
various subsidiary companies. In addi- 
tion to innumerable illustrations repre- 
senting plant activity and social and 
welfare work, charts are presented show- 
ing the classification of causes of acci- 
dents, the percentage of decrease in 
serious accident rate under 1906, and the 
per cent of decrease in disablement ac- 
cident rate under 1912. 
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Sheet Mill Finishing 
Equipment Awarded 


Contracts for drying, oiling and 
stretching machines and other miscel- 
laneous equipment for the new 8-unit 
sheet mill now under construction at 
the Brier Hill division of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O. have been placed with the Aetna 
Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, O. 
A mechanical doubling machine now is 
going through the shops of the Aetna 
company for installation at the plant of 
a Pittsburgh district tin plate manufac- 
turer. When this machine is placed in 
operation the tin plate maker in question 
will be the first independent interest in 
this country to resort to machanical 
means for doubling black plate during 
the process of manufacture. Numerous 
independent producers of tin plate will 
install mechanical feeders of the Poole 
and Davis type for automatically feed- 
ing black plate into the tinning machine, 
20 of which now are in the process of 
construction at Warren, O. division of 
the Aetna Foundry & Machine Co. 


Urges Employes To Study 


Nation al Policies 


J. A. Campbell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., warns the 
20,000 employes of his company that 
the outcome of the presidential elec- 
tions will have an effect on future 
business. In a signed article he urges 
his men to study the national issues and 
vote next fall. Business is improving 
according to Mr. Campbell, but real 
prosperity can only come if the result 
of the election satisfies business. He 


writes in the company’s monthly 
Zulletin: 

“T am glad to say that slightly 
better business conditions have de- 


veloped since the middle of last month, 
and there is hope that these will con- 
tinue between this time and election. 

“The improvement is due probably 
to several causes. Stocks of ma- 
terials on hand had become_ very 
small. Selling prices had been re- 
duced to a very low point. The 
reparations question in Europe is ap- 
parently about to be solved. 

“Both Republican and Democratic 
candidates for president have _ out- 
lined their positions and_ principles, 
and the political situation has devel- 
oped to a point where there seems 
to be less doubt as to the result of 


the election. Above all the recent 
advance in prices of agricultural 
products has influenced the _ situa- 
tion. 

“Unless something unforeseen oc- 


should improve slow- 
ly until the November election. If 
that results in the continuance of 
present national policies, improvement 
should be rapid, as all other fundamen- 
tal conditions are favorable. Capital 


curs, business 
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is timid and any change in .national 
policies would tend to check business 
activity. 

“The chief issue before the country 
at this time is of supreme importance. 
If it is properly understood, there is 
no danger. But unless we all take 
the trouble to consider the situation 
carefully and to inform ourselves prop- 
erly, enough people may be _ mis- 
led by promises of impossible things 
to endanger the safety and _ prosper- 
ity of the country. Take an interest 
in election issues. Discuss them and 
read about them. See that you are 
registered, and when you vote, do so 
conscientiously, having in mind only 
the welfare of the country, which means 
your own welfare.” 


Cast Iron Pipe Values Gain 
in 1923 


Production of cast iron pipe and 
fittings in 1923 were valued at $92,674,- 
088 as compared with $44,321,548 in 
1921, according to the biennial census 
of manufactures recently issued by the 
department of commerce. The rate of 
increase in the total value of products 
as compared with 1921, the last pre- 
ceding census year, was 109.1 per cent. 
Of the 74 establishments reporting for 
1923, 33 were located in Alabama, 9 
each in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and the remaining 23 in California, 
Colorado, Indiana, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Tennessee and Virginia. Following is 
a summary of the department of com- 
merce’s report: 





1923 1921 

Number of establishments 74 70 
Wage earners (average 

BUMPED lotencacsee 21,576 12,496 

Maximum month ....July 22,560 Nov. 13,986 


Minimum month ....Jan. 20,150 Jan. 10,183 
Per ‘cent of maxi- 

WAGE ss cube suntan 89.3 72.8 
WOOD £553.08 's RISES KS $25,019,953 $13,135,992 
Paid for contract 

WOE isc atrtvdaess $7,403 $2,400 


Cost of materials (in- 

cluding fuel and con- 

oe . } ae ee $48,804,425 $23,897,020 
Products, total value..$92,674,088 $44,321,548 
Cast-iron pipe and 

TCI Fics 4s oa es $87,443,039 $40,194,119 


All other products .. $5,231,049 $4,127,429 
Value added by manu- 

CGS nc eso Maas $43,869,663 $20,424,528 
ELOTSRHOWE? oct incccss 47,239 (d) 
Coal consumed (tons of 

FOG HD Vina 48k a 170,497 (d) 


(a) Per cent not computed where base is less 
than 100. 

(b) Not including salaried employes and pro- 
prietors and firm members. Statistics for these 
classes will be given in the final report. 

(c) Value of products less cost of materials. 

(d) Not reported. 


Plans New Building 
The R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati, has purchased a site 
in Long Island City, N. Y., for the 
erection of a building several stories 
in height. It is reported, however, that 
tke building will in no way be con- 
nected with the manufacture or hand- 
ling of machine tools, but rather will 
be used as a service and storage plant 
for a truck business in which the 

company is said to be interested. 









Finds Costs by Uniform Method 


Benefits Derived from Uniformity of Methods for Determining Production Costs 





Are Shown by Bids Received on Malleable Castings Before and After 
System Was Adopted—Some Bids Found To Be Below Cost 


HE question of what it costs or 

: will cost to produce a particular 
product and at what price it can 

be sold is more closely related to profits 
than any other subject to which an ex- 
ecutive is required to give consideration. 
The effect of costs on the profit and loss 
statement is a most direct one and a 
distorted relation between costs and sell- 
ing prices produces a serious situation. 
The longer the executive is in ignor- 
ance of a disturbed relation between costs 
and selling values, the more serious the 
situation becomes. Undeniably, every man- 
ufacturer should know his production 
costs, and he should determine them upon 
principles which are recognized in his 
industry as satisfactory and standard. 


Variety Is Found 


An examination of the cost accounting 
systems of different manufacturers with- 
in a given industry where no attempt 
has been made to standardize methods 
will show that a variety of widely dif- 
ferent methods are used to ascertain 
costs of production. This is particularly 
true in determining the cost of pro- 
ducing individual jobs or products. Cost 
classifications of all conceivable arrange- 
ments are found, and in ascertaining the 
costs of individual johs, no two companies 
will be treating the same elements of 
either direct or indirect costs in a like 
manner. Important and appreciably large 
items of cost will be found to have 
been overlooked entirely by some com- 
panies in determining current produc- 
tion costs. The result is extremely wide 
differences in costs which are not true 
differences, but differences to a large ex- 
tent due to variations in methods of as- 
certaining costs. 

Where accounting methods are 
form, costs can be compared and differ- 
ences can be intelligently discussed and 
analyzed, inefficient practices can be cor- 
rected, waste can be eliminated, costs 
can be reduced and prices can be made 
in an intelligent manner. Therefore, the 
broad benefits to be derived from an 
accurate knowledge of costs determined 
are twofold—eco- 


uni- 


in a uniform manner 
nomies in production and_ intelligence 
in selling. 
The maximum economies in produc- 
Address delivered at the Uniform Cost Ac- 
counting conference, held recently at Chicago. 


The author is secretary-treasurer of the American 
Malleable 


Castings association, Cleveland. 
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tion are lafgely the result of an analy- 
tical study of comparative costs of pro- 
duction at different plants, thus enabling 
the management to maintain a standard 
of efficiency for each department of man- 
ufacture in keeping with the results of 
the most efficient. The most conclusive 
proof of the value of uniform ac- 
cuunting, from an operating standpoint, 
is the fact that one of the first moves 
made by a large corporation operating 
a number of plants manufacturing a given 
product, upon acquiring an additional 
plant, is to change over the accounting 
system to the uniform one in use at the 
other plants of the company. No large 
corporation today attempts to conduct its 
business with nonuniform methods of 
accounting, or in other words, without 
a comparison of costs at the different 
plants. It is imperative that a compari- 
son be had as only in that way can the 
relative efficiency of the different plants 
be determined. If plant inefficiency is 
disclosed and corrected in this way in a 
lurge corporation operating various plants, 
the same benefits can accrue to an entire 
industry by the use of similar cost- 
finding methods. 

In the malleable iron industry it is 
known that the benefits from uniform 
accounting have been great in affording 
reliable comparisons of operating results 
which locate waste and inefficiency not 
easily spotted in anv other way. The 
most fruitful fields have been a com- 
parison of departmental labor costs, of 
departmental labor turnover and of labor 
earnings. The monthly and quarterly 
statements of labor costs are considered 
by members as the most important state- 
nients issued by the American Malleable 
Castings association. The proof of their 
value is the substantial savings effected, 
and the careful analysis made of the 
comparative results. Co-operative work 
of this character, and it cannot be pur- 
sued without substantial uniformity in 
accounting methods, is essential to the 
maximum economic and financial strength 
of any industry. 


Intelligence in Selling 


The benefits of uniform accounting 
methods in an industry from the stand- 
point of intelligence in selling are clearly 
evident. There is a form of competi- 
tion to which manufacturers cannot ob- 
ject, and that is the competition from 
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concerns which determine their costs in 
a like manner and whose prices reflect 
advantages by reason of efficient methods 
of production and distribution. How- 
ever, the competition to which objection 
rightly can be raised is that of the man 
who, having no knowledge of his costs, 
makes prices which preclude the possi- 
bility of there being a profit in the 
business for anyone. It is this situation 
that a knowledge of actual costs ascer- 
tained in some standard approved way 
largely corrects, for rarely is a product 
priced at less than cost if the cost is 
known. But if the cost is not known 
the price unknowingly may be less than 
cost. Accounting by uniform methods, 
which recognizes the fundamental prin- 
ciples applicable to cost finding in the 
particular industry, has the effect there- 
fore of eliminating unfair competition, 
but uniform accounting is not a means 
of fixing prices and does not in any 
measure restrict competition. 


Methods Alone Considered 


The’ adoption of uniform accounting 
methods does not mean uniform costs. 
There are and always will be differences 
in costs of production. It is natural and 
right that there should be differences 
in costs, but such differences as do exist 
should represent actual conditions re- 
sulting from better plant organization, 
higher efficiency, more favorable location, 
and other operating factors. In the 
industries where uniform cost methods 
are recognized and followed the mem- 
bers know that differences in costs are 
due to operating factors, as their costs 
are built up in a like manner and they 


include like elements of cost. In com- 
petition the companies can feel they 
will not be called upon to meet a 


price that has been based upon widely 
different costs determined in an entirely 
different manner. 


The conditions that were found to 
exist in the malleable iron industry 
prior to an effort to standardize cost 
accounting methods are typical of con- 
ditions in other branches where no spe- 
cial cost educational efforts have been 
made. About four years ago in _ this 
industry a test was made of the competi- 
tive conditions which resulted where con- 
cerns were either using different ac- 
counting methods or guessing at their 
costs. Two castings each were furnished 
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43 different foundries which were asked 
to quote on an inquiry for 10,000 pieces 
of each pattern and to give their. total 
estimated cost of production. With the 
actual castings before them one would 
not expect any great variation in esti- 
mated cost; but here is the result of the 
irquiry:: Of the 43 cost estimates on the 
one casting, about one-half showed a 
fairly narrow range—from about 7'%4c to 
8%c per pound. Those were the found- 
ries that were in a position to prepare 
an estimate from their cost records on 
some more or less accurate basis. The 
variation in the estimated costs of 
these particular 20 odd foundries did not 
cause any special concern. It was the 
other half of the companies, barring a 
few unreasonably high estimates, which 
were the ones that were crippling the 
industry through the establishment of a 
price which precluded anyone from get- 
ting business at a living price. 


> Proved Successful 


As compared with a fair cost of the 
work at that time of about 8c per pound, 
there was one estimated cost of a frac- 
tion less than 5c; another at 5'%4c; and 
six others under 6%c. Excluding one 
abnormally high estimate, the range of 
the 43 cost estimates was from 4.9c per 
pound to 11.6c per pound. 

On the other casting, a more costly one 
to produce on account of its lower output 
per molder per day, the cost estimates 
were considerably wider. Here again, 
the estimates of the companies which 
had dependable records upon which to 
base their estimates did not vary widely. 
They were from 12%c-to 14c_ per 
pound. Compared to these normal esti- 
mates, there was one of 8.3c and an- 
other of 8.6c. Of the 43 foundries 
estimating on this particular casting there 
were two estimates over 20c per pound, 
and six estimates under 10c per pound. 

This inquiry and demonstration proved 
remarkably successful in convincing man- 
ufacturers who were skeptical of the 
need of and benefits from uniform cost 
accounting methods. Everyone knew that 
actual differences in production costs 
could account for only a small part of 
the range in estimates. 

An exactly similar cost estimating in- 
auiry and investigation was conducted 
three years later after 90 per cent of the 
members of the association had installed 
uniform cost methods with the result that 
the differences in the cost estimates were 
less than half as great as were they 
under the former inquiry which would 
indicate that generally one-half of the 
differences in the book costs of man- 
ufacturers using different cost methods 
is an artificial difference due to ac- 


counting, and one-half is an actual differ- 
ence due to operating factors. 
Uniform methods of cost accounting, 
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if successfully applied in a particular 
industry, must of necessity be adaptable 
strictly to the technique and operating 


conditions in the industry. That is, 
if success is to be attained, uniform- 
ity must be treated as an _ industry 
matter. It cannot be _ otherwise, 


as different methods and processes of 
manufacture call for different methods 
of accounting. The accounting proce- 
dure that is applicable in determining 
costs in the manufacture of castings 
would not be at all suitable for ascer- 
taining the costs of manufacturing a 
dissimilar product. However, within a 
given industry it is rarely found that 
variations in methods or processes of 
manufacture seriously affect the success- 


ful applicaton of fundamental princi- 
ples of accounting throughout the in- 
dustry. In the production of malleable 


iron castings, for instance, the account- 
ing principles and procedure are the same 
whether the castings are light or heavy; 
whether the air, open-hearth or elec- 
tric furnace is used as a melting me- 
dium; or whether the castings are an- 
nealed in the more common design of 
oven or in the later and more modern 
continuous tunnel kiln. As long as the 
final product is fairly standard and the 
steps in the manufacture of it are sim- 
ilar, minor variations in manufacturing 
methods or processes do not in them- 
selves interfere with the successful ap- 
uniform fundamental prin- 
ciples of accounting. There should be, 
of course, variations in the accounts to 
take care of different operating condi- 
tions, but these need not interfere with 
standard fundamental 
principles of accounting. 


plication of 


the observance of 


Essentially the Same 


While the fundamental principles of 
cost accounting through a given industry 
are essentially the same and reasonably 
applicable to all plants, nevertheless, in 
almost every there are operating 
conditions which are peculiar to the par- 
ticular plant and which have a bearing 
on cost accounting methods. For this 
reason, when a company adopts literally a 
so-called uniform system, it 
not always work out satisfactorily. 

A cost system, in every case, should be 
modeled to fit existing operating con- 
ditions at the plant rather than an at- 
tempt to fit conditions to the system, 
and before any move is made to install 
a uniform industry svstem a careful ex- 
amination of plant practices should be 
made. With only a little labor in 
making a physical examination of plant 
practices and operating conditions the 
fundamental principles of cost accounting 


plant 


cost does 


applicable to the imdustry readily and 
satisfactorily can he applied. 
Before attempting to devise an_ in- 


dustry system of cost accounting it is 
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best for the accountant to visit all of 
the members of the industry if possible 
which readily can be done when the 
number does not exceed 40 or 50. In 
this way he will become thoroughly fam- 
iliar with every phase of manufacturing 
technique and with unusual or exceptional 
operating conditions which have a direct 
bearing on a uniform cost practice. 
After the accountant is thoroughly 
posted and conversart with the existing 
operating conditions and the cost prac- 
tice throughout the industry he is then, 
and only then, in a position safely to 
devise a general or uniform practice. 


Follow Tried Practices 


My experience has been that it is best 
to follow practices which have been tried 
and proved rather than to adopt some- 
thing untried and with which no company 
has had an experience. In every industry 
a number of good, though differing, cost 
practices will be found, and there is 
always sufficient good material even 
though weak links are found among the 
strong, upon which to build a system 
every principle of which has proved its 
practicability. 

In formulating uniform cost methods. 
it is a good policy to secure the co-opera- 
tion and advice of the accountants of 
the members of the industry during the 
latter stage of the preparation of the 
uniform system. After the person devis- 
ing the system, and who is responsible 
for it, has covered the necessary field 
work and has formulated a plan which to 
his mind is the best and most practicable 
great assistance is secured by inviting the 
accountants, whose co-operation is so 
essential, to take part in a meeting where 
both prevailing conditions and the prin- 
ciples which are thought to be the best 
for adoption, are thoroughly explained. 
In addition to the assistance secured in 
this way, there is the equal advantage of 
the feeling among the cost accountants 
that they have been consulted and have 
had a part in the formulation of the 
uniform practice. 

The system having been approved, the 
next step is to give the several cost 
accountants such assistance as they need 
in the work of making the necessary 
changes in their cost practice to conform 
it to the standard. The amount of 
work involved will depend upon the 
changes to be made, but ordinarily no 
great amount of work at any given plant 
on the part of the supervising accountant 
will be required. 


The work of convincing executives 
who are not in accord with the move- 
ment and who believe their system is 


better than the standard one, even though 
it is not worthy of a name, forms no 
small part of the efforts of the super- 
vising accountant. While this phase of 
the work is the unpleasant and trying 
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part it is highly important and if prog- 
ress is made must he handled with tact 
and diplomacy. 

Unquestionably much progress has been 
made during the past few years in im- 
[roving cost methods and in bringing 
about a greater degree of uniformity. 
However, not all of the efforts have 
been successful. It is my belief that 
more attempts to bring about standard- 
ization have proved unsuccessful than 
successful. The responsibility is about 
equally divided between the failure of 
business interests to co-operate and the 
inherent weakness of some so-called uni- 
form systems which do not consider 
specific variations from the standard. 

A certain amount of non-co-operation 
exists in every industry. This retards 
progress, even though the accounting 
procedure is the best. If the structure 
is a sound one usually the necessary co- 
operation can be won. It is difficult 
to secure co-operation and naturally too 
when the plan is not a good one and 
above all not an entirely practical one. 

While a uniform cost system should 
be fully adequate to the needs of the 
business it should not be top heavy. All 
unnecessary detail or red tape that does 
not justify itself with practical results 
should be eliminated. A common short- 
coming of uniform systems is the ex- 


acting refinements. It is possible to de- 


termine costs with a great degree of 
accuracy but it is not always prac- 
ticable to do so. 


The reasons for tie failure of many 
cost systems, whether designed for a 
single manufacturer or a group of manu- 
tacturers, is their impracticability. They 
are too complicated ; complex; too 
much emphasis is given to unimportant 
matters and too little to important con- 


too 


siderations. 


Studies Production of Basic 


Refractories 


A paper recently prepared by G. A. 
Bole, experi- 
ment station, bureau of mines, Colum- 
bus, O., reviews work done and articles 
published by H. G. Schurecht, J. T. 
Robson, and A. I. Andrews, who under 
auspices of the experiment station con- 
ducted an investigation of the feasi- 
bility of making basic refractories from 
dolomite. This included a 
study of the many fluxes which could 
be used to aid in the dead-burning of 
dolomite and also a complete survey 
of the iron oxide-alumina-silica field as 
fluxes. The temperature of calcination 
and the resulting properties have been 
investigated carefully and the most de- 
sirable calcines chosen for further study 
in the making of dolomite bricks. Many 
binders and the several methods in 
common use of fabricating bricks com- 


superintendent, ceramic 


research 
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mercially were tried and a thorough 
study was made of the properties of 
the most successful ware. 

The conclusions reached in the in- 
vestigation are as follows: 1. By em- 
ploying the proper fluxes in the proper 
proportions, it is possible to dead-burn 
dolomite, when properly sized and un- 
der proper heat treatment, to a grain 
that will not slake after long exposure 
to the air nor under the more severe 
autoclave treatment. 2. Several bind- 
ers for the ground grains were found 
to give promise while two of that 
number were especially satisfactory. 3. 
It is possible to make shapes from 
ground sinter, by both the semidry 
press and slop mold methods, which, 
when properly fired, will not slake up- 
on prolonged exposure to the weather. 
4. The bricks thus made have physi- 
cal properties which indicate that they 
probably will give good service as a 
basic refractory. 


Southern Iron Deposits 


Are Examined 


A report has been issued concerning 
the magnetic iron ores of eastern 
Tennessee and western North Caro- 
lina, representing a joint investigation 
of an important magnetic iron ore 
district lying partly in each state. The 
investigation was carried on co-opera- 
tively by the North Carolina and 
Tennessee geological surveys and the 


United States survey. Prof. W. S. 
Bayley, University of Illinois, was in 
charge. 


The nontitaniferous magnetites were 
found to be the most promising sources 
of ore for the North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee furnaces. They are 
low in phosphorus, sulphur and titanium 
and consequently are useful for making 
an iron very low in phosphorus. The 
that has not been concentrated by 


ore 

the magnetic process is comparatively 
low in iron, rarely reaching a content 
higher than 41 per cent. It is suscep- 


tible to concentration, yielding a con- 


centrate which may contain 50 to 71 
per cent of metal. 

It has been learned that there are 
some large deposits of ore of this 
kind in the Piedmont area of North 
Carolina and in the mountain dis- 
trict of North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Those in the Piedmont area are not 


of immediate economic importance 
because they are too far from furnaces. 
Most of those in the mountain district 
are that should be 
contributory to Johnson City, but at 
present some of them particularly those 
in Ashe county, N. C., are unavailable 
f from the _ railroad. 


tar 
deposits in the entire 


within an area 


too 


because 
largest 
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district are on a belt passing through 
Cranberry in Avery county, N. C., 
and . extending northwest into Carter 
county, Tenn. At Cranberry is the 
well-known Cranberry mine which has 
been furnishing ore to the blast furnace 
at Johnson City for several decades. 


This is regarded as the type of all 
other nontitaniferous magnetites in 
the mountain district except one, at 
Lansing, Ashe county, which is in 


marble. The Cranberry vein is in a 
gneissoid granite. 


and 


Compares Railroad 


Industrial Wages 


Railroad wages in the United States 
continue to lead those of manufactur- 
ing industries. This is shown by an 
investigation of the National Industrial 
Conference board. 

In the first quarter of 1924, the 
average hourly earnings of all railroad 
wage earners were 60 cents, which is 
136 per cent greater than the hourly 
earnings in 1914, and 10 cents below 
the highest peak of 1920. The pur- 
chasing power of the weekly earnings 
of these employes in the first quarter 
of 1924 was 30 per cent greater than 
in 1914, showing a slight increase since 
the second half of 1923, This condi- 
tion is due to a slight increase in earn- 
ings and decrease in cost of living. 

These figures are based on the aver- 
age number of wage earners in those 
railroads whose annual revenues total 
$1,000,000 a year or over. During the 
first quarter of 1924, the number of 
Wage earners stood at 1,349,873. In 
1923, during which the railroads moved 
the greatest traffic in his- 
tory, the number of wage 
earners than in 
1920. The report states that the amount 
expended each year in wages and sal- 
aries by the constitutes the 
largest item of expense, having taken 
during recent years from 52 to 58 per 


volume of 
average 
less 


employed was 


railroads 


cent of all expenses including taxes. 
The total compensation during the 
year for 1923 for train and engine 
service employes was $783,788,876. 


The board makes a comparison be- 
tween the trends of wages for skilled 
labor in foundries and machine shops 
and that of skilled shop labor on the 
railroads. In 1914, the average hourly 
earnings of both were nearly equal, 
but by 1920 the railroad group had 
forged far ahead. In the first quarter 
of 1924 skilled labor in foundries and 
machine shops. was 108 per cent greater 
than in 1914, but the railroad skilled 
shop labor at the end of last year was 
142 per cent above the 1914 to 1915 
level and advanced still further to 72.2 


cents in the first quarter of this year. 











ITH the demand for machine 
W tools at low ebb and with the 

expectations for the future 
slightly brighter, some students of the 


Does Tradition Affect Buying Policy? 


who are in a position to do their pur- 
chasing now. 

They believe that to some degree at 
least the present tendency to postpone 





users of coal the majority of whom 
invariably wait until snow is on the 
ground and the 
are crowded with business before mak- 
that could have been 


anticipated in a less active period. 


mines and railroads 


ing purchases 


the moment offer advantages to those 


market express mild surprise that cer- ordering needed machines is due to 
tain users who need tools still refrain the deep rooted habit of staying out 
from buying. They cite facters which at of the market forced into it. 


The same idea seems to prevail among 


cussions of this reluctance to buy. 














Boring Machine Has High Capacity 


The Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Wil- 
<Qp> mington, Del., has developed a locomotive 
No. 166 1 

a 15- 


rod boring machine which has a 
drilling capacity in solid steel and 

inch boring capacity. The machine has a 36-inch swing 

and the spindles have a vertical travel of 18 inches. 





5-inch 











Each spindle has eight speeds and six feeds. Two 15- 
horsepower, constant speed motors of 1200 revolu- 


tions per minute are required. In addition to the 
boring of locomotive side rods, the machine, because 
of its great range, quick adjustment of heads to any 
position and the large number of -speeds and feeds, can 
be used for a variety of work where two holes are 
to be bored, drilled, faced, reamed or tapped simulta- 
neously, or where one operation may be performed on 
the first spindle and another operation on the other. 








Thread Hobber Does Milling Work 











The Pratt & Whitney Co, 111 Broadway, 
<Qy> New York, has brought out a_ two-spindle 
No. 167 thread hobber and continuous form miller 

designed for high production. It can be 





equipped with a ring hob and a suitable lead cam for 
threading, or it can be equipped with a suitable formed 
or straight milling cutter without a lead cam for cir- 
cular milling. The machine has two horizontal work 
spindles mounted 180 apart in a drum which 
is automatically indexed at regular intervals through one- 
half revolution. Except for loading and unloading, the 
machine is automatic. Two separate motors are required, 
one being mounted on the cutter head for driving the 
cutter and the other for driving all other parts. Air 
chucks may be used if desired. 


degrees 











Naturally the railroads figure in dis- 
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Does Heavy Drilling at High Speed 


Baker Bros, Inc., Toledo, O., has brought 
<Q» out a cam feed drilling and boring machine 
No. 168 designed to perform drilling, boring or fac- 
ing operations on medium heavy work at 
the speed of punch press operations. The machine 
is claimed to be especially adaptable to facing work 
as the cams can be designed to face to the required 
depth, to have a sufficiently long dwell to clean up the 
surface, and then to withdraw the spindle quickly. 
In a like manner intermittent drilling can be done, 
the cam giving a rapid advance automatically between 
the holes. An advantage claimed is that the opera- 
tor has both 
hands free at all 
times for the re- 
moving an d 
chucking of 
work. Many 
pieces can be held 
in the hands to 
keep them from 
revolving. The 














machine is also 
built with a cir- 
cular, full auto- 
matic indexing 
table. The dis- 
tance from the 
center of the 
spindle to face 
of lower frame 


is 10 





inches. 


Arc Welder Adapted to Cast Iron 


The Allan Mfg. & Welding Co., Inc. 726 
<Gy> Washington street, Buffalo, has placed on the 
No. 170 market a 120-cycle, alternating-current arc 
welding generator which is claimed to be par- 
ticularly adapted to cast and malleable iron welding. The 
generator is separately excited, has eight poles for 1800 
revolutions per minute and 10 poles for 1500 revolutions per 
minute. It can be driven by belt, electric motor or 
gasoline engine. 
The most popular 
size is rated at 4 
kilowatts and has 
a range of from 
50 to 200 amperes 
continuous output. 
It is claimed that 
the arc is easy to 
strike and to main- 
tain. The design 
of the equipment 
is such as to pro- 
vide rapid deposi- 
tion of metal with 














necessary penetra- 
tion. The gener- 
ator frame is of 
cast steel with 
laminated pole 
pieces. Each piece 
has but one coil 
and all coils are 
connected in series 








Builds Upsetting Forging Machine 


The Ajax Mfg. Co., Cleveland, at present is 
constructing what is claimed will be the largest 
upsetting forging machine built. Computations 
placed the weight of the machine at 310,000 
pounds. Its overall length assembled is 27 feet; the width 
of the bed proper is 10 feet 5 inches. The steel bed 
casting alone weighs 165,000 pounds. The flywheels, of 
which there are two, are 7 feet in diameter, are of 15- 
inch face, and weigh 10,000 pounds apiece. The machine 
will accommodate dies 16 inches thick, 36 inches long and 
Power will be supplied by a 100-horse- 








36 inches high. 
power motor. It will be installed at the new Gary, Ind., 
plant of the National Tube Co., and will be used for 
upsetting the ends of seamless tubing. 


as 














Charging Bucket Is Self Righting 


se The Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, recently has 
<Qy> introduced a self-righting charging bucket for 
No. 171 | "se in operating malleable melting furnaces. 
It is a substantial standardized steel plate buck- 
et for charging sprue and pig iron into the furnace. The 
load is dumped automatically when the latch is tripped, 
the bucket returning to the upright position when it be- 
comes empty. The bail is detachable, only one bail be- 
ing required for several buckets. A clear space is left 
underneath the bucket so that it may be handled by lift 
trucks. It also is made without the lifting truck feature. 
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the last monthly report on economic 
conditions in the machine tool industry 
issued by National Machine Tool 
Builders’ association, E. F. Du Brul 
called attention to the failure of the 
carriers to prepare their equipment for 
the increased traffic due in the winter 
months. The interstate commerce com- 
mission also has reported that many 
roads are allowing their power and roll- 
ing stock to deteriorate through lack of 
proper maintenance. 


Equipment Is Crippled 


Considering the number of times the 
motive power departments of the rail- 
roads have been caught with too much 
crippled equipment on their hands, it is 
difficult to understand why the operating 
officials do not profit from past experi- 
ence. Anyone familiar with the policy 
of even the best managed roads, as prac- 
ticed say 10 years ago, can easily recall 
the disheartening sight of scores of 
dead locomotives on the back shop 
tracks awaiting heavy repairs, while the 
round house foremen were faced with 
the necessity of sending out yard en- 
gines to haul heavy trains into the ter- 
minals to release the -over-worked locomo- 
tives for use on other runs. Under 
such conditions, motive power received 
only the most urgently needed running 


repairs. Road failures mounted, and 
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delays to traffic increased accordingly. 
The repair shops were put on extra 
hours and congestion and _ confusion 
spread to all branches of the operating 
departments. 

This picture is not overdrawn. It 
represents the condition existing on the 
average railroad 10 years ago. It is 
true that some roads have entered a 
busy season with scores of repaired lo- 
comotives in storage, requiring only the 
usual boiler test to approve them for 
immediate service. However, it is safe 
to say that few if any carriers have en- 
joyed this enviable position consistently. 

Apparently the railroads again will 
experience the confusion brought on by 
procrastination, inasmuch as there is no 
evidence that they have changed their 
policy. The practice of neglecting re- 
pairs until forced to make them is in 
full accord with the traditional methods 
by which the roads hold back their pur- 
chases of steel until a rising market 
appears. 


Buys In Rising Market 


It would be an interesting and per- 
haps a profitable experiment for a rail- 
road if it would buy its material at the 
bottom of the market and purchase its 
needed machinery and small tools dur- 
ing a slack period. Probably this prac- 


tice would result in surprising econ- 
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omies to the road and it is certain that 
it would prove an important benefit to 
the iron, steel and machine tool indus- 
tries. The stabilizing influence on em- 
ployment alone would make the experi- 
ment worth while. 


Do Not Buy Until Forced 


Other users of machine tools 
equally reluctant to purchase _ until 
pressed to do so. Many manufacturers 
in the country are passing through the 
present lull in business with no thought 
of weeding out obsolete machinery or 
replacing it with modern equipment un- 
til compelled to by a rush of orders. In 
the majority of cases it is easy to jus- 
tify this policy. The unprofitable basis 
on which business in several branches 
of the metal working industry have been 
operating inspires caution and unless a 
company is in a strong financial condi- 
ton, its executives are averse to spend- 
ing money for plant improvements un- 
til the return on the expenditure is prac- 
tically guaranteed by actual or imminent 
approaching business. 

This argument loses part of its force 
when the cheapness of credit is con- 
sidered. If a manufacturer needs ma- 
chine tools now or is reasonably sure he 
will need them within the next six 
months, the present money market of- 
fers him an unusual opportunity. With- 


are 




















breaking 


Lock Prevents Light Bulb Thefts 


can be protected. 
once is locked in by means of this 
device it can be removed only by 
the glass, 
being provided for that purpose. 














~ | The Ren Mfg. Co., Win- The Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syracuse, 
<Qy> chester, Mass., has intro- <Qy> N. Y., has designed a double spindle sander 
No. 172 duced a lock designed to No. 174 for use in woodworking shops. Two motors 
prevent the theft of in- of ¥% _horse- 
candescent electric light bulbs. The power and running at , a 
device consists of a coiled spring 1800 revolutions per min- ms - F 
and a grooved fiber washer. A ute operate the spindles 
special punch is furnished to at- which are of different 
tach the lock to any standard brass radii. The motors may 
socket. Any standard light bulb be operated independently. 


When a lamp 
oscilating 
provided. 


a special bag 


Spindle Sander Has Two Motors 


Both oscillating and non- 
features 
The work table 
is 24 x 50 inches and the 
spindles are 26 inches apart. 


are 




















Designs Stand for Portable Drills 





The Hisey-Wolf Machine - The Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, 
LTE Co., Cincinnati, recently <Qy> Mich., has developed an electric band saw 
No. 173 has introduced a bench No. 175 brazer which operates on an ordinary lighting 
drill stand which is adapt- circuit. It 











Brazes Band Saws Electrically 


consists of a trans- 
former, the main 
coil of which is con- 


ed to all types of % and 5/16-inch 
capacity hand drills manufactured by 
that company. Without the adapter 





bracket, the drilling stand can be nected to the power 
used with portable drills of %, ™% circuit by means of 
and %-inch capacity. The device a switch, a second- 


ary coil which serves 
as a clamp for the 
ends of the saw and 
a center clamp. 


consists of a T-slotted platen sup- 
porting a vertical column on which is 
clamped the drill holding bracket. 
The drill is moved by a hand lever. 
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The 






<ay> 
No. 176 cutting 





is limited. 
a larger 
new machine 


improved 


Although 
machine 
has 


operating 





Shear and Press Compactly Built 


Buffalo Forge Co., 
signed a slitting, shearing, mitering and bar 
machine adapted especially to 
smaller size Machine shop where floor space 


Buffalo, has de- 


the 


having the same capacities as 
built by the same company, the 
a more compact framework and 
characteristics. It has a_ short 
throat and a 

combination die 

block for hand- 

ling channels and 

angles, tees and 

flat work. To 


obtain proper op- 
erating height for 
the machine, a 
14-inch concrete 
base is neces- 
sary. The ram 
on the punch end 
is of new de- 
sign, being made 


of square tool 
steel and _ hard- 
ened. The con- 
necting rod has 
been dispensed 
with, the eccén- 


tric engaging with 
the walking beam. 





Helve Hammer Strikes Elastic Blow 


4 The Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., Pitts- 
<qy> burgh, recently has introduced an upright cush- 
No. 178 jioned helve hammer designed to strike an elastic 

blow, either heavy or light, at fast or slow 
speed. The four moving parts are the driving shaft, helve, 
connecting rod and ram. These parts are designed to of- 
fer greatest resistance to wear and breakage. The helve 
is well prepared wood and is provided with metallic bear- 
ings and connections. The end of the helve enters loosely 
into the top of the ram, thus climinating the necessity for 
any compensating device at this point. The elasticity of 
ram overthrow is obtained by the fulcrum bearings of the 
helve. Rubber cushions are placed above and below the 
fulcrum bearing and these in connection with rubber cush- 
ions in the rear of the helve receive and absorb the con- 
cussion of the blow and add to its force. The connect- 
ing rod is a steel forging having two 


spiral springs and the motion obtained 
the ram to 


















from these springs causes 
be thrown on the 


work with great 
force. The ham- 
mer is equipped 
with pulley, fly- 


wheel and adjust- 
able eccentric. This 
helve hammer is 
furnished with 
solid or detachable 
anvil and with or 
without counter- 
shaft. 








Redesigns 6-Inch Vertical Shaper 





ap \y 
No. 177 


the vertical 


shaper. 











anism. 
sures directly on 
bed beneath. The 
for either a 3- 
motor drive or a 
single pulley belt 
drive from a line- 
shaft. The main 
drive pulley rotates 
at 450 revolutions 
per minute. A 
friction clutch con- 
trols the power. 





The Pratt & Whitney Co., 111 Broadway, N. 
, announces a redesign of its 6-inch vertical 
It consists of a solid bed which mounts 
a rotary table and a column which supports 
ram and contains the ram actuating mech- 
This type of construction brings all cutting pres- 


the table and solid 
machine is designed 
horsepower built-in 




















Machine Performs Plastic Molding 


“ The Automatic Molding Press Co., 280 Pas- 
<Qy> saic street, Newark, N. J., recently has put 
No. 179 | 2” the market a wniversal plastic molding 

machine which molds articles of any shape 
from shellac, bakelite, celluloid, rubber or any other 
plastic composition, employing for the purpose either 
simple or complex forms of molds. The press em- 
bodies a powerful main press, a subpress for pre- 
heating and prepressing, a mold gripping and separ- 
ating press, a tilting head mold exposing mechanism, 
four chambered jackets adaptable to any combination 
of heating and 
cooling, means 
for moving the 
lower mold plate 
and__ substituting 
ejector pins and 
an automatic ball- 
bearing conveyor. 
It permits the 
separating, load- 
ing and unload- 
ing of one set of 
molds while a 
second set is un- 
der final pressure 
and curing. The 
main press is 
kept in constant 
pressing action 
because no time 
is lost in loading. 
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out drawing on his own funds he can 
finance the purchases at a low rate. 

But while interest in the sales and 
distributing departments is high when 
selling resistance is strong, as at pres- 
ent, there is no lack of activity among 
the engineering staffs of the machine 
tool builders. Two exhibitions sche- 
duled in September have aroused in- 
terest among builders and users, and 
several manufacturers have rushed de- 
velopment work in order to complete 
new models in time for display at 
these shows. 

The New Haven exhibit will be held 
Sept. 15 to 18, and the convention of 
the American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing will be held at Commonwealth 
pier, Boston, the following week, Sept. 
22 to 26. The timing of these events in 
successive weeks and the fact they 
are to be held in nearby cities are ex- 
pected to attract many builders and 
users to New England in September. 

These conventions, and in _ larger 
measure the seasonal increase of ac- 
tivity, doubtless will result in a great- 
er number of new tools announced in 
September. August, however, showed 
the effect of the vacation period, fewer 
new tools being reported than in any 
month of the year. 

The tendency to alter the design of 
so-called standard machines to make 
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them capable of higher production 
again is reflected in a number of ma- 
chines brought out in August. The 
desire for greater rigidity in heavy- 
duty machine also is emphasized. 


Sheet 


Steel Conference 


May Be Called 


Washington, Sept. 2.—Progress in the 
proposed elimination of sizes and gages 
of sheet steel by the sheet steel simplifica- 
tion committee of sheet producers, in 
co-operation with the simplified practice 
division of the department of com- 
merce has been such that a general con- 
ference may be called in Wash'ngton 
within about 60 days to outline definite 
proposals for the industry. Not oaly 
representatives of the producers, but job- 
bers, distributers and users will be invited 
to this conference. 

The metals committee of the federal 
specificatiuns board, which assists in the 
designation of. specifications for all gov- 
ernmental department purchases, has called 
the attention of the sheet steel simplifica- 
tion committee to the s-tuation in th: 
tin plate field and also has expressed 
the hope that the committee and the 
industry may see fit to consider the re- 
duction of what is considered excess sizes 
and weights in this line. 


“Attention has been invited to the 
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situation in the tin plate field in which 
weights per base box of 112 sheets of 
base size 14 x 20 inches vary from 55 to 
275 pounds, with some steps 
weights of as little as 2 pounds per 
box,” says a statement of the metals 
committee of: the specifications board. 

“A tolerance of 2% per cent being 
allowed either above or below, it can 
readily be seen that with a 5-po.ind 
step there overlapping, the demands 
of the market for varieties of sizes is 
even greater than in the case, of black 
and galvanized sheets. A group of pro- 
ducers has issued a ‘ratio’ book show- 
ing varieties in sizes by %-inch steps in 
both length and width. This book con- 
tains 3636 sizes varying between 9 inches 
square and 29 inches wide by 35 inches 
long.” 

The progress made by the sheet steel 
committee, of which W. C. Carroll, vice 
president of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
is chairman, indicates that in the three 
chief products, galvanized flat sheets, 
one-pass cold-rolled box annealed sheets 
and blue annealed sheets; the reduction 
favored by the industry will be from 
1630 items to less than 185 items or one- 
ninth of the variety now made. It also 
is believed that about: one-fourth of the 
variety of. items will be reduced from 
the present 199 items of galvanized ard 
painted roofing. 


between 


, 








<qp> 
No. 180 











control 
tirely new. 
controls the size of the 





variable feed cross-slide 


proaches its finished size the 





Designs Internal Grinding Machine 


The Heald Machine Co., 
has developed a new internal grinding machine 
which is designed for greater production. It 
is built on the lines of the present No. 72 in- 
ternal grinder made by the Heald company with hydraulic 
for the table, but all the other units are en- 
The primary feature is an indicator which 
work ‘to required 
also controls the operation of the diamond and the with- 
drawal of the table when the work is finished. 
the work has been chucked and the machine started a 
table automatically 
wheel into the work to its maximum. As the hole ap- be locked, and 
indicator controlling the 
cross feed reduces it to a fine feed of 0.0002. At the 
same time the diamond automatically trues the wheel. The 


Worcester, 


Mass.. 






<Q 
No. 181 





tampering. 
limits. It 


After 
feeds the 


covers for the 


Steel Cab Affords Protection 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., Milwau- 
kee, now is equipping its % and 34-yard ca- 
pacity excavators-with.a specially designed all- 
steel cab, which not only gives the machine 
neatness of appearance, but fully assures the protection 
of all the main machinery against inclement weather and 
The cab is provided with windows on each 
side of the operator so that he may be protected 
the cold or dampness. 
steel doors on each side afford ac- 
cess to all parts of the machinery. 
The doors have latches and may 
steel 
win- 
dows are provided for 
use when the machine 





fine feed and the dressing of the wheel at this point in 
the operation eliminates all spring in the spindle preventing 
taper or bell mouth and gives a smooth finish, maintain- 
ing close limits in size. The machine has a rigid 
ball bearing workhead which requires no adjustment. The 
wheclhead is designed so it can be run at a higher speed 
than has been possible on earlier models. The machine 
also is equipped with a quick acting wheel guard which 
instantly covers or uncovers the wheel. The dogs for con- 
trolling the table travel have micrometer adjustments and 
can be altered while the machine is in operation. No 
photograph of the new grinder is available for repro- 
duction in these columns at this time, It is planned it 
exhibit the machine at the shows to be held in New 
England in September. 





is idle. 
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wes aie eo 9/4 Diamond Machine Co. 3/6, 6/5 81. Cylindrical .......... 5/1 
erxef/sy 8 9 4494, 4/05 O d*» F/ Dreis & Krump Mfg Co 8/7 60. Air MOCOF .cccccves 4/3 50. Die ec eesecece ceesees 4/3 
Cc . Enei . & ; & F ; ay 66. Bile. Mlotor. sass 's f.02% AS EOE! ns 600 00's G a de 6/5 
a. a 6/§ Dries & Co. Ed. J. ....7/3 78. Automatic .. ..... 5/1 EE sa vebinries omen’ 2/7 

achine : obes<emee< / : ; 168. Cam driven drill ....9/4 SS ee eee 2/7 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Electric Arce Cutting & - Ce ON isn cae caeae 4/3 a ON ere ee rey 3/6 
> are Oe 4/3, 6/5, 7/3 Welding Co. ....3/6, 7/3 144. Heavy-duty vertical. .8/7 Se ow a wlk cad Kab 7/3 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. Elwell-Parker Electric ; T > 
fe ee ee 7/3, 8/7 a scauens cecascae:.- ae (Continued on Next Page) 
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Seek Rate Revisions for 


Southern Ports 


Port cities of the South Atlantic sea- 
board are endeavoring to secure a re- 
adjustment of freight rates looking for- 
ward toward the elimination of differ- 
entials in ocean freight rates to Euro- 
pean destinations, that southern ports 
may successfully compete with those of 
the North Atlantic for export business. 
Present rates are such as to be almost 
prohibitive, and in some instances it is 
even cheaper for southern producers and 
manufacturers to ship from northern 
ports. 

Charleston, S. C., Savannah, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla., ports that are rather 
extensively used by the metal trades in- 


IRON TRADE 


tically impossible for southern port 
cities to secure any export business from 
this territory. 

Iron and steel products and machin- 
ery, manufactured principally in the Ala- 
bama district, have become one of the 
most important of the southern com- 
modities going out of southern ports for 
export during the past four or five years. 


Mexico Modifies Tariff 


Washington, Sept. 2.—Several tin 
plate and iron and_ steel products 
now are exempt from Mexican import 
duties and are classified under new 
tariff items by a decree effective Aug. 
15, according to a cable to the depart- 
inent of commerce from Commercial 
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Arkansas Scrap Dealers 


Form Organization 

Chicago, Sept. 2.—An organization of 
waste material dealers has been formed 
at Little Rock, Ark., under the name 
of the Waste Material Dealers associa- 
tion of Arkansas. The original mem- 
bership includes seven large dealers in 
that state and forms a nucleus around 
which this industry expects to build up 
an organization covering the entire state. 
A. H. Soltz, of the Pine Bluff Scrap 
Steel & Iron Co., has been elected pres- 
ident; A. Tenenbauth, of A. Tenenbaum 
& Co., treasurer and Louis B. Siegel, 
of Siegel-King Co., secretary. 

This association was inspired by the 
recent organization of the Waste Ma- 
terial Dealer’s association of Texas, which 
has grown a great deal since its original 


dustries, appear to be those principally Attache Dye, at Mexico City. The 
affected. Complaints have been filed following products are exempt: Tin 
by officials of these ports with the plate for the manufacture of contain- formation. 


United States shipping board, and con- 
ferences relative to the matter recently 
held, accomplished nothing definite. 
Southern ports also are trying to 
maintain more equalized freight rates 
from the Central Western territory from 
which they are securing a good volume 
of export business, as the North At- 
lantic ports are endeavoring to have 
these rates brought back to the former 
schedules which prevailed before 1919, 
when they were such as to make it prac- 


ers, former duty 0.03 peso per kilo; 
empty tin containers, former duty 0.30 
peso per kilo; all oils used in flotation 
process for treating ores, various du- 
ties formerly applying; and iron and 
steel bars greater than 4 centimeters 
in diameter, former duty 0.07 peso per 
kilo. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Oswego, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $500,000. 


Both of these organizations are affili- 
ated through a number of individual 
memberships with the Scrap Steel Con- 
sumers & Shippers conference. Through 
these organizations the industry hopes to 
develop the iron and steel scrap business 
of the Southwest in a way to make avail- 
able more of the large supply developed 
at points where present high freight rates 
prevent its free movement to consuming 
centers. The scrap in this territory 
amounts to an important tonnage. 




















° ° 4 No. Issue No. Issue 
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Finds” Building Activity 
Surpassing 1923 


Washington, Sept. 2.—Despite some 
generally accepted statements that a 
seriously depressed situation exists in 
the building construction industry, the 
department of commerce in a statement 
issued today points out that building 
activities have been showing an en- 
couraging stimulus as compared with 


those of a year ago. This statement 
on the building situation calls atten- 
tion to the immediate situation and 


points out that the* value of contracts 
awarded in 36 states in July shows an 
increase of 10 per cent over that of a 
year ago, and that the total contracts 
let from=Jan. 1 to July also gained 10 
per ceft=over those of the  corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

Praeteally all classes of construc- 
tion have been contributing to the in- 
crease, it is pointed out, although in 
varying degree, just as there has been 
relatively greater activity in some cities 
and districts than in others. 

Residential contracts for July, this 
year, show an increase of 3 per cent 
over those of last July; industrial and 
commercial buildings combined show 3 
per cent increase; public works and 
utility construction 10 per cent in- 
crease; educational buildings, 26 per 
cent increase; and miscellaneous, in- 
cluding hospitals and institutions, re- 
ligious and memorial buildings, and pub- 
lic buildings, 42 per cent increase 

Cement shipments from the mills in 
July increased 21 cent over the 
corresponding month last year, and for 
the seven months ended July 31, they 
were 4 per cent higher. 

Although decrease took place 
in lumber during the first 
for 


per 


some 
production 
the year, 
lumber reported by eight leading as- 
sociations during six weeks ended the 
middle of August show an increase of 
29 per cent over the similar period last 


seven months of orders 


year. 

Some has noted in 
the cost of construction in recent com- 
pilations by the department of com- 
The department’s index num- 
house materials shows 
a decrease in 12 months from 214 to 
199, compared with 1913 as 100, and 
for brick house materials, from 217 to 
201. Other index numbers show a de- 
crease in general construction costs 
from 222 to 214. 


recession been 


merce, 


ber for frame 


Ta kes Over Plant 


Briggs & Stratton Co. Milwaukee, 
a manufacturer of automotive equip- 
ment, body hardware, etc., has taken 
over the business, including machinery, 


and rights, of the 


patterns, patents 


IRON TRADE 


Toledo Automotive Products. Co., 
ledo, O., which for four years 
manufactured identical lines. Some 
time ago the Toledo company gave 
the Briggs-Stratton Co-"tights to make 
its window regulating device for closed 
automobile bodies under __ license. 
Transfer of machinery from Toledo to 
Milwaukee is now under way. R. W. 
Randall, factory manager at Toledo, 
has. become associated with Briggs & 
Stratton. He was ‘formerly the vice 
president and general manager of the 
Falls Motor Co., Sheboygan Falls, 
Wis., now the Falls Motors Corp. 
Angelo R. Clas, also a former Falls 
Motor executive, who was vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the To- 
ledo company, will make a year’s tour 
of Europe and then re-engage in the 
practice of architecture in Milwaukee. 


To- 
has 


Chile Awards Cars 


Washington, Sept. 2.—An order from 
the Chilean government for the construc- 
tion of 2000 freight cars for the Chilean 
state railroad has been received by Beh- 
rens & Co. of Valdivia, Chile, acording 
tu a report received by the department 
of commerce from the office of the com- 


mercial attache at Santiago. 





Convention Calend ar 








Sept. 15-18—New Haven Machine Tool Exhibit. 
Annual meeting and exhibition, Mason labora- 
tory, Yale university, Prof. S. W. Dudley, 
Mason laboratory, Yale university, New Hav- 
en, Conn., is secretary. 


Sept. 22-26—American Society for Steel Treat- 
Annual convention and exhibition, Com- 


ing. } 
monwealth Pier, Boston. W. H. Eisenman, 
4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is secre- 


tary. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National a Council. An- 
nual safety congress, Louisville, Ky. W. H. 
Cameron, 168 North Michigan avenue, Chica- 
go, is secretary. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3—National Safety Congress. An- 
nual meeting under auspices of National 
Safety council, Brown hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
W. H. Camerson, 168 North Michigan* avenue, 
Chicago, is managing director. 


Oct. 2-4—American Electrochemical society. Fall 
meeting at the Hotel Tuller, Detroit. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 13-15—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Tutweiler hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Se) 2 
Sharpless, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 13-16—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Annual convention and exhibition, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee. C. Hoyt, 140 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 16-18—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, Westchester county, 
N. Y. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-25—National Management Week. Simul- 
taneous meetings will be held in 65 cities 
of the United States and Canada. Ernest 
Hartford, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary of the committee on ar- 


rangements. 

Oct. 22-24—National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers. Annual meeting 
at Congress hotel, Chicago. H. J. Sameit, 


608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 
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Societies News 


N CONJUNCTION with the ex- 

hibition of. machine tools to be held 
at New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15 to 18, 
the committees in charge have pre- 
pared a technical program of interest 
to builders and users of machine tools. 
The opening session will be held 
Monday evening, while on Tuesday 
meetings are scheduled for afternoon 
and evening. On Wednesday and 
Thursday afternoon sessions will be 
held, followed by round-table dinner 
meetings at 6:30 p. m. The program 
follows: 








Monday, Sept. 15 
8:30 Pp. M. OPENING SESSION 

Tuesday, Sept. 16 
3:30 P. M. 


Review of Foreign Progress in Research in 
Machine Shop, C. A. Beckett 

Discussion of Research in Machine-Shop 
Practice in the United States, Wilfred 


Lewis, B. H. Blood and others 
Forecasting Demand for Machine Tools, E. 
F. DuBrul 
8:30 P. M. 


General Discussion of Education and Train- 
ing for the Industries, J. A. Smith, Geo. 
B. Thomas, and others 

Wednesday, Sept. 17 
3:30 P. M. 

Comparative Methods of Tool Design and 
Relation to the Quantity Production of 
Sheet-Metal Parts, D. M.. ‘Chason 

Application of Ball Bearings to Machine 


Tools, Reynolds 
Shop Measurements, Earle Buckingham 
—- of New Planer, G. E. Green- 
eaf, 
6:30 Pp. M. RowunD-TaBLE DINNER MEETING 
Thursday, Sept. 18 
3:30 P. M. 4 


Selling Standards to Manufacturing Or- 
ganizations, E. CC. Peck 

Standardization versus Individuality, L. D. 
Burlingame 


The Value of Standardization with Ex- 
amples of Accomplishment, G. T. Trun- 
dle, Jr. 

Manufacturing Design of Ordnance Mate- 
rial, J. D. Pedersen 

6:30 Pp. M. Rounp-rapie DINNER MEETING 
ob * * 
Will Talk on Pig Iron 
The opening meeting of the Chi- 
cago Foundrymen’s Club after the 
summer vacation will be held at the 


City club in Chicago the evening of 
Monday, Sept. 8. Following the din- 
ner an address will be given by EF. J. 
Lowry, metallurgist for Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., on the various grades of 


pig iron produced in the blast fur- 
nace and their varied uses in the 
foundry. 
x * x 
Will Discuss Building Problems 
The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Construction council for 1924 wil] 


be held on Oct. 2 and 3 in New York. 
Topics to be discussed in general ses- 
sions are: Better building, engineering 


construction, apprenticeship in the 
building trades, and the _ building 
congress movement. The offices of 


the council are at 28 West 44th street, 
New York. 

















ICHARD G. WOOD on Aug. 26 
R resigned as president of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia, with ‘works at Ivy Rock, Swedeland 
and Conshohocken, Pa. At the same 
time, Jonathon R. Jones resigned as vice 
president. Howard Wood Jr. was chosen 
president to succeed Richard G. Wood 
and Alan G. Wood was elected vice pres- 
ident as well as treasurer. 
Richard G. Wood is the son of the 
late W. Dewees Wood, president of the 
W. Dewees Wood Co., now part of the 


American Sheet & ‘Tin Plate Co. Mr. 
Wood first became connected with the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. in 1901 


and has been president of that company 
since 1911. Most of his activities have 
been on the operating side of the busi- 
ness. 

Jonathon R. Jones started with the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. in 1882. He was 
elected vice president and treasurer in 
1911. In 1920 he resigned as treasurer 
but continued as vice president of the 
company. Mr. Jones devoted his atten- 
tion principally to the business and sell- 
ing department of the company. Howard 
Wood Jr., the new president, formerly 
has been vice president and_ treasurer. 
Alan G. Wood, the new vice ‘president 
and treasurer, formerly was assistant to 
the president and purchasing agent. Oth- 
er officers of the company remain as be- 
fore. 

eit he 

W. Tomlinson, a director of Dorman 
Long & Co., Ltd., of England, has. ar- 
rived in this country for a brief stay. 

x °° 

Oscar R. Smith, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, and later in charge of the labor- 
atories of the Atlas Steel Corp., Dun- 


kirk, N. Y., has become associated 

with W. B. Coleman & Co., Mulford 
building, Philadelphia. 
x oe ® 

James A. Galligan, formerly with 

the By-Products Coke Corp., has been 


made vice president of the Mortimer 


B. Flynn Coal Co. 21 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago. For several 
years Mr. Galligan was in charge of 
coke sales for Pickands, Brown & 
Co., Chicago pig iron and _ coke 
dealers. 

* *  & 


J. S. Vrabeck has been appointed sales 
manager of the McGann Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa., and will have his headquar- 





Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








ters at 50 Church street, New York. 
The company manufactures dryers, 
kilns, and hydrating plants. Mr. Vra- 


beck was formerly associated with Vra- 
beck & Kessler, 149 Broadway, New 
York, for manufacturers’ of 
cranes and other equipment and recent- 
ly dissolved. 


agents 


* ook * 


H. C. Thomas has been appointed 
general manager of the plants of the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. at 
Swedeland, Ivy Rock and Conshohock- 
en, Pa. Richard G. Wood, L. Hecksher 
William A. Cooper and John E., 
Mountain will retire from active con- 
trol of operations which will be in 
the hands of Mr. Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
formerly was an assistant metallurgist 
at the Ivy Rock plant and _ resigned 
to go to Gary, Ind., where for 10 
years he served as an assistant superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Steel Co. Up to 
last February, Mr. Thomas was _ vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager of the United Alloy Steel Corp., 
Canton, O. 

le: ae 

Stephen H. Davis of the executive 
sales department of the Kansas City 
Hay Press Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been made general manager of 
the company’s oil field supply division 
with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. Mr. 
Davis will have charge of the southern 
mid-continent territory comprising the 


sales 


states of Texas, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. The company manufactures 
pumping powers, casing heads and 
other oil field equipment. 

ae 


Leonard Peckitt has been appointed 
president of the Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., recently 


noted as acquired by the Replogle 
Steel Co., 120 Broadway,. New York. 
W. H.. Hulick, former president 
of the Warren company, will serve as 


vice president, and A. L. Reiley, also 
of the Warren organization, will con- 
tinue as secretary. L. R. Dohn, of the 
Replogle company, has been appointed 
treasurer. The duties of this position 
were formerly handled by Mr. Hulick, 
who was assisted by A. D. Chidsey, 
vice president. 

Mr. Hulick and Chester Snyder, of 
the old directorate, will remain on the 
board. The new members, all of the 
Replogle organization, are as follows: 
J. Leonard Replogle, Leonard Peckett, 
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William Keer, L. P. Ross, and W. S. 
Pillings. They succeed Edward J. 
Fox, W. H. Walters, Lee Clymer, 
Clayton Hackett, and A. D. Chidsey. 

The Warren company 
its name, and will be managed along 
strictly the same lines as_ heretofore. 
J. H. Morrison will remain as general 
sales manager. While it is planned to 


will retain 


consolidate the two executive offices, 
which are in New York, the 
permanent address has not as_ yet 
been decided upon. 

aa * * 


Ross A. Nelson, formerly with the 
Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, has 
joined the Ferro Enamel Supply Co, 


Cleveland. 


+ * ca 
Ben Butler, formerly connected with 
the Ferro Enameling Co., Cleve- 


land, has joined the Thatcher Furnace 

Co., Newark, N. J., as superintendent 
of its enameling plant. 
* * x 

Paul G. Leoni, managing director of 

the Iron & Ore Corp. of America, 11 

Broadway, New York, returned Aug. 

29 from a two-months’ trip to Europe. 


ie 
Jack Rumer has become associated 
with the Chattanooga Stamping & 


Enameling Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. He 
formerly was connected with the Ferro 


Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland. 
* *k * 


H. Livesay, who recently joined the 
Rhinelander Refrigerator Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., formerly was connected 
with the Ferro Enamel Supply Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Livesay is superin- 
tendent of the Rhinelander company’s 
enameling department. 


ee er 
N. F. S. Russell, president of the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 


Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., now 
has his office in that city. D. B. Stokes, 
general sales manager of the United 


States company also has established 
headquarters in Burlington. 
* * + 


E. G. Rippel, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Buffalo Foundry & 
Machine Co., Buffalo, recently has be- 
come connected with the Chemical & 
Vacuum Machinery Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
as president of that ccinpany. The 
Chemical company manufactures ane 
deals in vacuum (dryers, evaporators, 
chemical and dye plant machinery, 
etc. 











Lines of Productive Enterprise 





Here and There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 





N EXPENDITURE of $150,000 
Ai planned by the Union Iron Works 

of Los according to 
H. G. Miller, president. A crane as- 
sembling building 45 x 70 feet will 
be erected to handle the products of 
the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., for which 
the Union Works recently was 
appointed southwestern representative 
An new storage 
building and 75-foot extension of crane- 


Angeles, 


Iron 
auto repair shop, a 


and an installation of 


ways the new 
7%-ton Shepard electric crane of the 
box girder type, are included in the 


enlargements. 
bud ca 


MERICAN Steel & Wire Co., has 

placed a contract with Freyn, Bras- 
sert & Co., Chicago, for installation of 
a Brassert washer at their A furnace, 
Central Works, Cleveland. 

* * & 

RIPLE its former capacity will be 

»btained by the Bridgeport Safety 
Emery Wheel Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
in the plant nearing completion. Dou- 
ble floor space will be supplied in 
the new building for the manufacture 
of floor shear, knife, and 
wheels. 


grinders 
* * * 


HE Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., Pitts- 

burgh, recently has obtained an order 
from the Pan American Petroleum Co. 
of Los Angeles, for 10 pipe line pumps 
for the California field. Each pump is 
to have a capacity of 15,000 barrels per 
day against 750 pounds per square inch 
line pressure and is to be driven by a 
300 brake-horsepower diesel engine. 


J eS 
HE action of Penn Seaboard Steel 
Corp., recently in disposing of its 


holding of common stock of the Rocka- 
way Rolling Mills Corp. Rockaway, N. 
J., to a syndicate of bankers, does not 
affect the organization of the latter. The 
officers of the company are: President, C. 
C. Grover; vice president, A. H. Grover; 
secretary and Frank Fains- 
thwait. The product of the Rockaway 
Rolling Mills Corp. is iron bars. 


treasurer, 


* * * 


HANGE of management recently 
was made by the MacDonald Steam 
Automotive Corp., Garfield, O. In a 
transaction just completed T. E. Moore 
of the Moore Motors Corp. leased the 


plants for six months. For the past sev- 
eral months the MacDonald plant has 
been manufacturing steam engines, but 
production of steam automobiles will 
begin at once. Mr. Moore will assume 
full contro] of the plant. 


* * * 


O EQUIPMENT will be needed 

by the Electrical & Magneto Co., 
15 East Eighth street, Tulsa, Okla., re- 
cently incorporated for $20,000. The 
company will deal in automotive equip- 
ment and accessories, and is distributor 
for Robert Bosch Magneto Co., Inc. 
J. P. McLane is president of the Elec- 
trical company; A. D. Wright, vice pres- 
ident and B. L. McLane, secretary and 
treasurer. 


T HE Reliance Automatic Light Co. 
of Racine, Wis., established some 
time ago at 516 College avenue, and 
uianufacturing a system of automatic 
shut-off devices window 
illumination, is starting work on a 
plant of its own. The first building 
will be 60 x 75 feet, and there is suffi- 
cient area in the site to’ provide for 
six to eight smiliar units which will be 
built as demands of the 
quire. B. F. Flegel is 

the company. 
x noe 


* * * 


for show 


business re- 
president of 


HE Independent Foundry Supply 

Co., First and Spruce streets St. Louis, 
recently incorporated, will manufacture, 
job and sell foundry supplies, polishers’ 
and platers’ supplies and equipment 
in these lines. A large stock is being 
carried in St. Louis but plans do not 
contemplate the erection of any build- 
ings at this time. M. A. Bell, 4746 
Greer avenue is president and E. J. 
AuBuchon, 3129 Edgar avenue, is sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


* * * 
HE Hofstedt Machine Shop at 
Menasha, Wis., for many years con- 


ducted by Edwin Hofstedt, has been 
purchased by Willard Fahrenkrug and 
Fred Rohloff of Menasha, employes. 
Mr. Hofstedt and Edward Gazecki, 
his superintendent, intend to establish 
a general machine shop at Tacoma, 
Wash., which will specialize in manu- 
facturing saws and sawmill machinery 
as well as repairing such equipment. 
The Hofstedt business in Menasha 
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will be conducted as the Fahrenkrug 
& Rohloff Machine Works. 


* * * 


HE AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


CO., Philadelphia, announces the 
appointment of the following repre- 
sentatives: H. D. Betts, 400 South 


Franklin street, Syracuse, N. Y.; C. F. 
Bullotti Machinery Co., 67-71 Main 
street, San Francisco; A. G, Cary, 410 
Endicott building, St. Paul; Chatard & 
Norris, 206 Water street, Baltimore; 
Colwell & McMullin, Park Square build- 
ing, Boston; Coon-De Visser Co., 1772 
West Lafayette boulevard, Detroit; 
H. D. Conkey & Co., 605 Chamber of 
Commerce building, Chicago; Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Dravo building, Pittsburgh; 
A. Q. Dufour, Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Bank building, Milwaukee; Flor- 
andin Equipment Co., 110 West Fortieth 
street, New York; Fulton Engineering 
Co., 612 American Bank building, San 
Francisco, S. A. Gilliard, 405 Liberty 
building, Buffalo; E. C. Horne Machin- 
ery Co.,,1751 Wazee street, Denver; 
J-B Engineering Sales Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Lyman Tube & Supply Co., 
Montreal, Que.; J. R. Purser, 406 Com- 
mercial Bank building, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Seeger Machine Tool Co., 260 Luckie 
street, Atlanta; Solon Jacobs & Co., 420 
South Twentieth street, Birmingham, 
Ala.; P. E. Wright Engineering Co., 
2012 L. C. Smith building, Seattle. 


Ohio Now 


See Improvement 





Foundrymen 


July operations of foundries repre- 
sented in the Ohio State Foundrymen’s 
association showed a greater decline 
than in any single month this year. 
The melt for July was 62.5 per cent 
of capacity; in June it was 72 per 
cent; and in July, 1923, 85 per pent. 

In July the foundries reporting could 
have melted 29,836 tons. Against this 
possible production there was only 
melted 18,658 tons. 

Stocks on hand have declined only 
slightly. June stood at 87 per cent; 
July at 85 per cent; and July, 1923, 
96 per cent. This figure is arrived at 
by taking a total of all of the grades 
of pig iron, all of the various grades 
of nonferrous virgin materials and all 
grades of scrap on hand the first of 
the following month. On Aug. 1 the 
total was 25,414 tons. This, compared 
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with the normal melt figure of 29,836 
tons, equals 85 per cent. 

Stocks received also declined, July 
standing at 49 per cent. June stood 
at 51 per cent and July, 1923, 37 per 
cent, Stocks received is a total of all 
of the various grades of pig iron, all 
of the various grades of nonferrous 
virgin materials and all grades of 
scrap received during July. The total 
was 14,681 tons, which is a ratio of 
49 per cent of the 29,836. 

The increase in. business which 
some observers looked for about the 
middle. of August did not appear. 
There is a feeling that conditions are 
improving. Stocks now are becoming 
depleted. 


Centrifugal Tube Output 
To Be Increased 


The Centricast Tube Corp., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, which recently increased 
its capitalization from $65,000 to $80,000, 
took this action in connection with its 
activities in the production of centrifugal- 
ly cast, seamless, monel tubing. The com- 
pany now is producing this tubing at 
the plant of the Wm. J. Sweet Co., Phil- 
adelphia. The Sweet company now is 
building a larger plant at Hillside, New- 
ark, N. J., into which it will move this 
winter, and the Centricast Tube Corp. 
then will produce monel tubing at this 
plant on a larger scale. The monel 
metal, by this process first is cast into 
hollow billets, which then are cold drawn 
into tubing. For the present, this tubing 
will be produced only in iron pipe sizes. 
Leon Camman is president of the Centri- 
cast Tube Corp. and F. E. Hamilton is 
secretary. 


Merged Capacity Large 


Birmingham, Ala., Sept. 2.—Authorita- 
tive estimates of the combined capacity 
of the 14 soil pipe plants, recently noted 
as merged under the name of the Ala- 
bama Pipe Co., place the total at 85,000 
tons annually. The yearly output con- 
trolled by the Gulf States Pipe Corp. re- 
cently organized as the selling agency for 
several southern concerns, is stated to 
be approximately 65,000 tons. 


Central Steel Cash Grows 


The Central Steel Co., Massillon, 
O., reports a net income for the first 
six months of 1924 of $2,015,608, after 
interest charges but before federal 
taxes. The net income for the second 
quarter amounted to $567,851 compared 
with net profits of $1,447,757 in the 
first quarter of the year. The balance 
sheet shows cash assets of $3,944,396 
against $631,684 as of Dec. 31, 1923. 
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Larger Movement 


Of Scrap from Western Sources Sought 
By New Organization 


Chicago, Sept. 2.—Proceeding along 
careful lines and offering something con- 
crete to members and prospective mem- 
bers the Scrap Steel Consumers and 
Shippers conference is gradually becom- 
ing an important factor in the iron and 
steel scrap industry of the West. 


The principles and purposes of the 
conference are stated as follows: 
“To advise with producers, shippers 


and consumers of scrap steel with re- 
spect to general traffic and transportation 
questions affecting their common interests 
and to promote a clear and friendly un- 
derstanding ‘with railroads regarding such 
questions. To present to the railroad 
traffic committees, interstate commerce 
commission and state commissions as the 
case may be, stich facts as may be 
deemed advisable.” 


Through this organization, which is 
working along different lines than form- 
er associations of scrap dealers, the pro- 
ducer, consumer and dealer are being 
united for a common purpose, in recog- 
nition of the fact that their interests are 
not opposed but tend to a common end. 


One of the problems of the scrap in- 
dustry in the West is ability to move 
accumulations of scrap over relatively 
long distances where existing freight 
rates are often a bar to the free move- 
ment. instance it is estimated the 
actual production of iron and steel scrap 
in the state of Texas is close to 250,000 
tens per year, while only 120,000 tons 
is actually shipped to consuming centers. 
The remainder simply wastes because the 
expense of shipment is too great to allow 
its movement. One of the purposes of 
the conference is to make clear to rail- 
roads that an equitable rate will increase 
the movement of this low grade material 
and in that way add to the tonnage 
handled by carriers. The present rate 
from Texas common points to St. Louis 
is 32% cents per 100 pounds and it is 
probable a request will be made to the 
interstate commerce commission to allow 
a rate of 27% cents to be put into ef- 
fect. It is believed this reduction will 
increase the movement of scrap by a large 


For 


margin. 

of the conference has re- 
sulted in unifying requests for relief 
from existing conditions instead of a 
number of interests being involved, with 
consequent loss of motion. 


Operation 


Growth of the organization has been 
steady and actual results obtained have 
been such as to make it easy to present 
its advantages on the basis of actual per- 
formance. A. L. Dreher, traffic manager 
ot the Hyman-Michaels Co., Chicago, is 
secretary of the conference and _ vice 
chairman of the executive and transporta- 


, ton 
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tion committee. As iron and steel scrap 
constitutes one of the most important 
sources of raw material for the produc- 
tion of steel, one of the objects of the con- 
ference is torender available a consider- 
able tonnage originating in western terri- 
tory atadistance from consuming points 
and to provide better means for moving 
it into eastern territory where it can be 
made of use, This promises to benefit 
both the scrap and the steel industry, giv- 
ing a larger backhaul tonnage to railroads 
and furnishing a larger volume of scrap 
for dealers in the West to handle. 


Aluminum Foundries at 
Detroit Are Merged 
Detroit, Sept. 2.—Directors of the 


Charles B. Bohn Foundry Co. and the 
General Aluminum & Brass Mfg. Co., 
have approved plans for consolidation 
of the plants to be known as the 
Charles B. Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Mfg. Co. with a capitalization in ex- 
cess of $6,000,000. The project will be 
placed before stockholders of General 
Aluminum & Brass Mfg. Co., for ap- 
proval. The merger has been under 
consideration for several months. It 
was undertaken by A. B. Turner, Bos- 
and Shader, Winckler & Co., 
brokers, this city. 

By the terms of the consolidatior 
stock holders of General Aluminum & 
Brass Mfg. Co., will receive one share 
of no par value stock of the new com- 
pany and $4 in cash for each share 
of old stock outstanding. Stock of the 
Charles B. Bohn company 
by the president and directors. C. B. 
Bohn will be president of the new 
corporation. He wili be assisted in 
the management of the new company 
by officials of both organizations, 

The Chas. B. Bohn Foundry Co. 
occupies five acres in the northeast 
section of the city and is one of the 
largest manufacturers of bronze babbit 
line bearings for gasoline motors in the 
country. It is engaged in making 
aluminum blocks for automobile mo- 
tors. It was organized in 1918 when its 
president who was resident manager 
for the Aluminum Co. of America, left 
that corporation. 

General Aluminum & Brass Mfg. 
Co. occupies nearly six acres on East 
Grand Boulevard is a manufacturer of 
aluminum castings and automobile 
hardware. Each company last year 
did a business that was valued in excess 


of $10,000,000. 


is owned 


The Spicer Mfg. Co., South Plain- 
field, N. J., reports net profits for the 
first six months of 1924 amounting to 
$703,000 against $1,030,961 for the cor- 
responding period last year. 








Largest Austrian Works 
May Be Closed 


Sept. re- 


Aus- 


2.—Pending 
the 


Washington, 
investigation by 
into the management 


sults of an 


trian government 

of the Wollerdorf Industrial plant, 
near Vienna, which was built and 
operated during the war as an im- 
mense munitions plant, this works 
again is in financial difficulties and may 
be closed down, according to consular 
reports to the United States depart- 


The plant is the 
Austria and 276,000 
square land. the 
it has been managed by various groups. 


ment of commerce. 


largest in covers 


meters of Since war 
The reorganization of the plant on a 


peacetime basis was put into the hands 
of the general directors of government 
after the This purely 


administration, 


industries war. 


bureaucratic however, 
was not considered satisfactory, and de- 
by the Social 


turned 


mand then was made 
Democrats that the 
into a “mutual benefit” institution, but 


the bourgeois parties opposed this vig- 


works be 


orously, and as soon as they came into 
power rented the plant to the Allge- 
méine Elektrizitats Gesellschaft, of Ber- 


lin. The employes protested, and the 
A. E. G, abandoned the project. The 
government again was placed in a 


difficult position in regard to the plant, 
the reports state, but decided later to 


give another industrial group a trial. 
This time the “Metallum”! group 
rented the works. 


American Foreign Trade 


Reduced in July 


Sept. 2.—Imports 
July 


Washington, and 


merchandise in show 


exports of 
a decrease in total values, as compared 


Decreases in 


with July a year ago. 

the seven months ended July 31, also 
are noted in comparison with the 
similar period a year ago, the de- 


commerce announces. 


Imports to the United 
July from the grand divisions of the 
totaled $276,818,940 in value, 
representing a decrease of 3.7 
the imports from the 
same divisions to the United States 
ir. July, 1923, the latter total being 
287,433,769. Exports to the grand divi- 
sions of the world, including Europe, 
North America, South America, Asia, 
Oceania and Africa, totaled $276,739,- 
329 in July, which was a decrease of 
8.4 per cent from the exports of 
July ‘a year ago, when the total value 
of exports stood at $302,186,027. 


partment of 
States in 


world 
this 


per cent from 


Exports of the United States to 
the United Kingdom led the list of 
exports to principal countries, the 
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July total being $56,607,986, and 
ports to Canada were second, the total 
value being $45,212,797. Shipments of 
America goods to Japan in July showed 
compared 


ex- 


a remarkable decrease as 
with the shipments to that country in 
July last The total value for 
July, this year, was $8,422,631, as com- 


year 
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pared with $18,220,378 worth 
perts to Japan in July, 1923. 
Imports from principal countries to 
the United States in July show Canada 
in. the, lead with).a total value of $32,- 
115,031, as compared with a total of 
$36,038,344 in last year. Cuba 
with a value of $29,185,590. 


of ex- 


J uly 


was second 








Obituaries 








mer president of the Sloss-Shef- 


sme, CAMPBELL MABEN, for- 
field Steel & Iron Co., Birming- 


ham, Ala., died Sept. 1 at Atlantic 
City, N. J., aged 87 years. Mr. Maben 
was born in Petersburgh, Va., Dec. 


31, 1839, and was educated in schools 
at Richmond, Va., and at Princeton 
university, Princeton, N. J. He moved 
Richmond to New York in 1868 
became a partner in Lancaster, 


from 


and 





DOUGHERTY 


JOHN W. 


3rown & Co., bankers. He started an 
investment company of his own after 
the panic of 1873 and was an organizer 
and director of the Richmond-West 
Point Terminal Railway & Warehouse 
Co., now a part of the Southern rail- 
way system. He was active in organiz- 
ing the Sloss Iron & Steel Co. and in 
1899, its successor, the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. He has been a director 
of the latter organization since its for- 
and became its president in 
serving years in that capacity. 


mation 

1902, 
* * * 

Charles A. Klump, a pioneer in the 


malleable iron industry in the Middle 


West, died recently at his home in 
Cleveland. He came to Cleveland from 
Connecticut 56 years ago to become a 
the Cleveland Mal- 


& Steel Castings 


superintendent of 
National Malleable 
Co. He was a director of the 
company until his death. Mr. Klump 
was at one time director of a savings 
and loan company in Cleveland and also 
of the McMyler-Interstate Co. Bed- 
ford, O., builder of cranes. Mr. Klump 
brought to the Middle West many of 
the secrets of metalworking processes 
known only to the iron masters @f dec- 
ades ago. 
x ok x 

John W. Dougherty, formerly presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Co., Midland, Pa., former vice presi- 
dent of the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, and later president of. the 
Marquette Ore Co., died suddenly in 
Sept. 1. Following his gradua- 
mining 


Paris, 
tion as a and metallurgical 
engineer, from Lehigh university, Le- 
high Pa., he connected for 22 
years with the Pennsylvania Steel Co., 
becoming superintendent of 
steel 1911 to 
join the organization of the Pittsburgh 
Crucible Steel Co. 
* * * 


was 


general 


works. He resigned in 


Wilfred H. Pickering, age 62 years, 
treasurer of the Ohio Locomotive Crane 
Co., Bucyrus, O., partner in D, E, 
Pickering & Co., copper kettle works 
of the same city, and interested in other 
industrial corporations, died at his home 
in Bucyrus, Aug. 26. 


* * * 


George W. Hampshire, manager of 
the Detroit office of the Colonial Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, manufacturer of cru- 
cible and high grade open-hearth steel, 
died recently at the age of 47 years. 

x * * 


Henry J. Case, pioneer inventor of 
harvesting machinery died at his home 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at the age of 
84 years. His inventions dated back 
to 1865 when he invented a self rake. 
In 1875 he built the first steel frame 
twine binding harvesting machine. 
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Builders and Dealers Look for Slightly Greater Volume of Business During Remainder 
of Year—Inquiries More Numerous—Sales of Used Equipment Are 
on Higher Levels—Crane Market Is Inactive 


ITH the month of August now in the back- 

W ground, builders and dealers face» September with 

more cheerfulness than has been in evidence for 
several months. The past month proved to be on a level 
or possibly a little better than July in point of sales of 
machine tools. Although business during the past week 
was at low ebb, owing largely to the Labor day interrup- 
tion, the volume of inquiry held up fairly well. 

As yet the railroads, automobile builders and parts 
makers have not placed any new orders of consequence, 
most of the buying being on old inquiries. Several 
dealers, however, report that some of these interests show 


for months, current transactions involve small lots of 
one or two tools each. 

Used machinery seems to be in slightly better demand 
in nearly every important market center. The num- 
ber of second-hand tools has been gradually reduced during 
the past few years and now sales of equipment from 
liquidated plants takes precedence over sales of 
surplus. 

The crane market still is listless, but inquiry is better. 
Owing to the fact a number of builders enjoyed an un- 
usually good volume of business in July, their August 


‘otal showed a loss rather than a gain in comparison 


war 








signs of entering the market soon. 


As has been the case 


with the earlier month. 


Holiday Affects Machine Purchases of Week 


EW YORK, Sept. 2.—The pass- 
N ing of Labor day has brought 

increased confidence to the ma- 
chine tool trade. The vacation and hot 
weather season is now regarded as vir- 
tually ended, and sellers generally, as a 
result, look for better activity. Confidence 
has been further stimulated of late by 
the favorable action being taken abroad 
on the London agreement and the slow, 
but nevertheless perceptible improvement 
in business circles generally. 


The dullness of the past week was 
largely expected, in view of the number 
who planned to take advantage of the 
holiday to get away from their offices 
for a few days. Inquiry involved little 
of outstanding importance, while orders 
were spotty and confined chiefly to single 
tools. 

Recent business placed in this territory 
includes a 6-foot tire boring and turning 
lathe for the Union Steel Castings Co., 
Pittsburgh, and a combination journal 
turning and axle lathe for the Southern 
Pacific. Of the substantial contract re- 
ported in last ‘week’s issue as placed by 
the Santa Fe railroad, fully $60,000 went 
to a seller with headquarters here. 

The Lehigh Valley list continues to 
feature railroad inquiry in this section. 
Action is expected shortly. The South- 
ern railroad is likely to come into the 
market soon. The Plattsburgh Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y., is 
expected to close soon on 12 machine 
tools, including one 6-foot and two 3-foot 
radial drills; one 52-inch boring mill, one 
milling machine, one surface grinder, and 
two planers. 

The placing of 14 rather special cranes, 
of the jib type, by the Bethlehem Steel 


Corp. for its Lackawanna plant is a fea- 
ture of recent buying in the crane mar- 
ket. Orders, as a whole, are spotty, al- 
though in slightly better number. A lead- 
ing seller of locomotive cranes rezards 
the outlook as being the best in three 
months. 


New Tool Sales Dull 


OSTON, Sept. 2—New England 

manufacturers are practically out 
of the machine tool market at the pres- 
ent time as far as new tools are con- 
cerned, and Boston dealers report sales 
ot the past week exceedingly scarce. 
August orders placed with the leading 
dealers will stand practically on a level 
with the July record. At present the 
market interest is overshadowed by the 
interest in the nearby tool exhibits, one 
at New Haven, Conn., Sept. 15 to 18, 
and a large exhibit at Boston Sept. 
22 to 27 in connection with the conven- 
tion of the American Society for Steel 
Treating. 


Sales of used tools continue fair. 
One dealer sold five tools to a Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturer. Other than 


this sales have been for individual tools. 
A Connecticut consumer bought a large 
special grinder which came into the 
market six or eight weeks ago through 
an auction sale, 


Inquiries Encourage Dealers 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 2—With the 
usual summer dullness intensified 
by the exodus from offices. of those 
who took the opportunity to make a 
three-day holiday out of the Labor day 
weekend, actual business for the past 
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week has not been up to the total of 
previous weeks. However, sentiment 
is improved and the majority of deal- 
ers declare that the present volume of 
inquiries indicate that September sales 
will exceed those of August. 


The volume of business in August, 
considerimg this market as a_ whole, 
was somewhat larger than that of July. 
One dealer reports. sales about equal 
in the two months, while others state 
last month’s totals are ahead of those 
of July. 

Most of the business con- 
sists of sales of one or two machines, 
the majority of which are going to 
miscellaneous branches of industry, As 
yet, the buying by the automobile 
builders, parts makers and railroads 
has not been sufficient to distinguish 
these purchases from the other groups, 
such as jobbing machine shops, heavy 
machinery builders, etc. However, the 
railroads continue to order a few ma- 
chines on old lists and within the past 
week automobile builders have dis- 
played a new interest in the market 
which has led a number of dealers to 
expect an improved demand from this 
source in September. 


current 


Dealers of used equipment report 
that August sales showed a marked 
improvement over those of July. One 
seller disposed of a fair number of 
machines to nearby buyers, one sale 
involving about a dozen tools. 


Dullness Continues in Pittsburgh 


ITTSBURGH, Sept. 2—During 
‘he past three weeks sales of mis- 
cellaneous machine tools off the floors 
of an engine company now in the 
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Exports of Machinery 
Seven months ended 
July, 
July, 1924 July, 1923 July, 1924 192 
i CE. «sas senakteasensnene 96 70 407 497 
Boring and drilling machines, number 579 204 1,569 1,500 
Planers, shapers and slotters, number.. 23 12 151 87 
Bending and power presses, number.. 27 14 173 139 
Gear cuttera, mumiber ..cccccceccevess 110 7 366 144 
Milling machines, number .......... 25 13 230 150 
Thread cutting and screw machines, 
EE freind svkeuo ke o ce eew eR eee 124 27 429 670 
Punching and shearing machines, num- 
> sxket phan bas Feats wok badede kas 13 28 116 249 
Power hammers, number .......... 33 74 149 221 
Rolling machines, number .......... 2 13 35 29 
Sharpening and grinding machines, 
Ee rt Pee eee Oe ee CS Zr 15,883 
External grinding machines, -number.. a ES ae. stakeune 
Internal grinding machines, number.. a ee ee err cen 
Other grinding and sharpening ma- 
chines, pounds b ogereretetbeces ek | Bee er re fy. yee 
Chucks for machine tools, number 335 2,27 14,519 16,823 
Reamers, cutters, drills and _ other 
metalworking tools, pounds ...... 123,211 247,793 1,157,650 1,555,065 
Pneumatic portable tools, number 827 987 8,119 7,190 
Air compressors, number ........... 376 381 3,484 3,134 
Cranes 
With swinging booms, number...... a - “stugaaet 37 4 
Other cranes, number .........+.. MS 8 ei Kees cee’ o> Vee aes 
Hoists and derricks, except, number 455 556 2,695 2,648 
Ball and roller bearings, and parts of 
0 a ee 178,963 237,589 1,666,45 2,047,403 
Sprocket and power transmission, pounds 312,466 347 397 2,331,711 1,855,880 
Other chains, pounds .......-.++e+. 767,375 902,647 5,984,723 5,733,838 
process of liquidation, have included for the Pennsylvania railroad was sold 
from 125 to 150 items. Activity in this week by Manning, Maxwell & 


this direction has exerted somewhat of 
a dullness in the general market here. 
Buying still continues spotty, with no 
large list of tools up for consideration. 
Aside from the purchase of small 
equipment, there are few deals that 
hold promise of closing action within 
the near future. Dullness generally is 
ascribed to vacation periods and to 
conservative policies of shops in keep- 
ing a close guard on cash resources. 
The month of August is reported by 
some machine tool sellers to have 
shown a good yield from the stand- 
point of sales and the turnover un- 
doubtedly will surpass that of the 
previous month, which as will be re- 
called, was decidedly low. 

In the crane market nothing but 
quietness is apparent. Few inquiries 
are up for negotiation, A jib crane 


Mi 
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Crane Awards 
Orders Placed 


35-ton trolley for tank shop at Juniata works of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, Altoona, Pa., to 
unnamed builder. ; 
30-ton locomotive crane for a sand dealer in 
Philadelphia, to the McMyler-Interstate Co. 
Eagle works 


25-ton locomotive crane for the 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
Jersey City, to the American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co, 

20-ton locomotive crane for the New York 
Central railroad, to the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Co. 


i$-ton handpower crane, 56-foot’10-inch span, 
for a water works in North Carolina, pla 
through a New York engineer, with the New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 


INNUNNULUGUTGARA ETL 


Moore, Inc. 


Summer Dullness is Marked 


HICAGO, Sept. 2.—Failure of the 

Chicago board of education to 
muster a quorum at its meeting Wed- 
nesday caused decision on its large pur- 
chase of lathes for a technical high school 
to be deferred until next week. This 
is practically the only large busi- 
ness now in sight in this territory. 
As is usual in the machine tool field 
the experience of dealers differs. One 
important seller finds its August sales 
will run at least 50 per cent better 
than those of July, although the total 
still is far from satisfactory. Another 
finds August business less than July 
while others state the volume of buy- 
ing is practically unchanged. The 
Atlas Can Co., Geneva, Ill., has placed 
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and Inquiries 


15-ton electric crane, 32-foot span, for the 
New York Rapid Transit Co., to Alfred 
Box & Co.; this is in addition to a similar 
crane reported as placed by this company in 
a recent issue. 

14 spout cranes for the Lackawanna plant of 
~ Bethlehem Steel Corp., to the Whiting 
orp. 

10-ton crawler crane for a coal dealer at 
Derby, Conn., to the McMyler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton handpower crane, 28-foot, 4-inch span, 
purchased through Dwight P. Robinson & 
Co., Inc., 61 Broadway, New York, for the 
Duquesne Light & Power Co., Pittsburgh, 
from the Roeper Chain & Block Corp. 

10-ton handpower crane, 38-foot span, for a 
power plant in Massachusetts to the New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co. 


10-ton electric crane, 80-foot span, for Fitz- 
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orders for $3000 worth of toolroom 
equipment, including a milling machine, 
shaper, lathe and drill press, practi- 
cally all new equipment. It is expected 
that Nash Motors will be in the mar- 
ket shortly for equipment for the Ajax 
Motors plant at Racine, Wis., which 
was recently bought by the former 
company. Completion of buying by the 
Santa Fe railroad has removed prac- 
tically the last railroad inquiry from 
the market. The Great Northern rail- 
road has a few tools still unbought but 
this appears to be dormant. With the 
betterment of general business some 
sellers find a more active inquiry for 
equipment but it is tentative in char- 
acter and seems to be waiting in most 
cases for definite increasing in de- 
mand for output of the buyers in the 
general industrial field, 


Individual Inquiries Plentiful 


INCINNATI, O., Sept. 2—As has 

been the case for some weeks past, 
big lists are absent from the machine 
tool market, but individual tool inquiries 
are somewhat more plentiful and on 
that account sellers are more encouraged 
and optimistic concerning the future 
trend of the market. 

The automobile and woodworking in- 
dustries are furnishing the greater part 
of the present demand for tools and ma- 
chinery and from these concerns dealers 
are continually closing orders, chiefly for 
tool in small quantities. 

Sales of foundry equipment generally 
continue to show a slight falling off. 
Likewise, inquiries are not being brought 
out in as heavy a volume as was reported 
several weeks ago. However, in some 
quarters manufacturers report a fairly 
heavy repair business, indicating found- 
ries are fairly busy. 

During the past week improvement has 
also been noted in the used machinery 
market. Several sales of equipment con- 
sisting chiefly of small tools are re- 
perted and inquiries have increased. 
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of the Week 


gibbons Boiler Works, Oswego, N. Y., to 
the Northern Engineering Works. 

2¥%-ton underhung handpower crane, equipped 
with electric hoist, and 200-foot of runway 
for a_ Brooklyn concern, to the New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co. 


Orders Pending 


20-ton locomotive crane, for the Lehigh & New 

5-ton, electric crane for the Vulcan Iron 
Works, New Britain, Conn., bids asked, 
England, bids asked. 

Several cranes, probably three or four, involv- 
ing a yard crane, for the Schenectady plant 
of the American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
street, New York; specifications expected out 
in the near future. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—M. W. Smith & 
Co. is reported-as seeking a 200-ton wheel press, 
a 20-ton locomotive crane, etc. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Daniel Orna- 
mental Iron & Wire Corp. is to install con- 


siderable machinery for the production of orna- 
mental iron, including window guards, fire es- 
capes, etc. William H. Daniel is president 
and treasurer. Noted June 12. 

MOBILE, ALA.—The Sewerage Tank & Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., has been formed to manufacture 
tanks and accessories, by George Kilborn, 958 
Dauphin street. The company has obtained 
a building here and is establishing its plant. 

PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—The Santa Fe railroad 
has purchased a 40-acre tract and is having 
plans drawn for a group of shop buildings to be 
erected on the site at a cost of $100,000. 

HOT SPRINGS, ARK.—The American 
Foundry Co., recently incorporated, plans es- 
tablishment of a foundry here for manufacture of 


iron castings. Plant is expected to cost $35,- 


000. W. F. Fullington is president and T. M. 
Fullington vice president and general man- 
ager. 

CORCORAN, CAL.—Corcoran Union high 


school district, of which C. C. Wilson is chief 
clerk, has inquiries out for sheet metal working 
machinery. 

LOS ANGELES—The Alloy Steel & Metals 
Co. is erecting an addition to its plant at 1900 
E. 55th street. 

LOS ANGELES—The Steps Petroleum Ma- 
chinery Co. has been organized to manufacture 
and sell oil well machinery of various kinds with 
a capital of $10,000. Those interested are Rob- 
ert L. Williams, R. A. Steps and J. W. Falkner. 

LOS ANGELES—The Copper Cliff Co., 42) 
I. W. Hellman building, is reported as being 
in the market for used electric cranes and a 
12-inch rolling mill with pinions and housings, 


four stands, three high, and one stand, two 
high, complete with bed plate. 
DENVER—International Smelter & Gener- 


ator Co. has been formed with $500,000 capital, 
to operate a metal smelting and refining plant, 
by H. L: Nott and H. Schwartz, and J. E. 
Stelzer, with E. G. Kindred, 308 Ideal build- 
ing, as representative. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—The Hartford Molded 
Products Co. has been formed with $100,000 
capital, by Harrison B. Freeman and others, 
all of Hartford. 

MERIDEN, CONN.—The Remo Corp. has 
been incorporated for $50,000 to make and deal 
in electric parts and appliances by Fred Rees 
and others all of Meriden. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The Reliance Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated for $400,000 to 
carry on business formerly run by Reliance 
Air Spring Co., by John F. Moran and others. 
Additions and enlargements are contemplated. 

THOMASVILLE, GA.—The Thomasville 
Iron Works, is reported as inquiring for a 
1 to 3-ton electric furnace for steel castings. 
C. L. Thompson is secretary of the company. 

CHICAGO—The Beckwith Iron Works, 540 
W. 79th street, has bought a tract in the State 
manufacturing district and contemplates the erec- 
tion of a plant 100x250 feet to cost $100,000. 


CHICAGO—Calky Co., 2211 South Michi- 


gan avenue, has been incorporated with $200,000 
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capital, to manufacture and deal in automobile 
accessories and supplies, by J. H. Hughes, 
George A. Grevemeyer and Wallace T. Hughes. 


CHICAGO—L. Cohen Metal Co., 1437 Solon 
place, has been incorporated for $10,900 to 
deal in scrap metals, ‘etc., by Louis Cohen, 
Samuel L. Baker, Nathan Cohen and Max 
Leaf. 


CHICAGO—Auto Products Mfg. Co., 341 
East Ohio street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital and« 2000 shares no par value 
stock, to manufacture and deal in automobiles, 
motors, engines, etc., by E. L. Duncan, V. A. 
Duncan and D. C. Duncan. 

CHICAGO—Pollard Bros. Mfg. Co., 4034 
North Tripp avenue, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital, to manufacture and deal in 
machinery, engineering, hardware _ specialties, 
equipment, tools, etc., by A. R. Pollard, J. L. 
Pollard and Henry Pollard. 

CHICAGO—The Mechanics Appliance Co., 
3861 Springfield avenue, has been organized with 
1000 shares of no par value stock to deal in 
tools, machinery, fixtures, etc. The incorpora- 
tors are Hugo R. Winston, Fred Huettmann, 
and Charles T. Denker. 

CHICAGO—George E. Sherman & Co., Inc., 
2246 West Chicago avenue, has been incorporat- 
ed for 50,000 to manufacture and deal in motor 
vehicles, automobile parts, equipment, etc., by 
Paul W. Kinsella, George E. Sherman and 
William C. Dawne. 

CHICAGO—Owens Mfg. Co., 333 Monad- 
nock Block, has been incorporated for $25,000 
to manufacture and deal in grease cups, 
grease guns, metal hose, equipment, etc., by 
John Owens, Charles Duquette, Raymond Ris- 
ing, William Skillman and Dr. W. Guinnea. 

CHICAGO—Lighting Equipment Co., 339 
South Wabash avenue, has been formed with 
$40,000 capital, to manufacture and deal in 
electric lighting equipment, apparatus and ap- 
pliances. Roy William Taylor, Joseph Henry 
Proud and Maxwell Warren Grove are inccr- 
porators, 

PEORIA, ILL.—Champion Auto Mfg. Co., 
506 Evans street, has been formed with $5000 
capital to deal in automobile products, by 
Howard Proehl, E. Seitz, Jr., and Walter H. 
Kirk. 

INDIANAPOLIS—The National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., 546 South Holmes avenue, 


has awarded construction contracts to Hall 
Construction Co., Board of Trade Building, 
for 1-story, 93 x 630-foot plant, of steel and 
concrete. The new structure will be used 
for annealing purposes. Noted July 24. 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—The Corey Co. 


has been#formed. with $100,000 capitalization, 
to manu@icture iron, steel, lumber and like 
no ne Joseph N. Korhumel, Henry W. 
Angsten and ‘Clarence T. Sweeney. 
MUNCIE, IND.—Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
has awarded contracts for constructing brick 
and steel building to house a _ galvanizing 
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department. A machine shop also is to be 


constructed, 


DAVENPORT, IA.—The Larenson Harvester 
Co. has purchased a site in West Davenport and 
will erect a one-story building, 60x200 feet for 
the manufacture of the Larenson mowing ma- 
chine. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—Fortuna Oil Co. is 
completing a modern machine ioundry 
and warehouse building on the Mooringsport 
road where all kinds of oil field repair work 
will be handled. The machine shop and ware- 
140 feet and 
feet. 


shop, 


house is 70 x the foundry 


building 60 x 60 


BALTIMORE—The Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing & Rolling Co., will start work shortly on 
the erection of a $500,000 rod and wire plant. 
The plant will have a capacity of 40,000 tons 
annually, and is expected to be in operation next 
year, 


BOSTON—The Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 
is reported to have completed plans for the con- 
struction here of a 500-foot pier. It is expected 
to be ready shortly after the first of the year. 


BOSTON—Amsden & Barnard, Inc., has 
been formed with $10,000 capital, to deal in 


metals of all kinds, 


by Eugene C. Amsden, 
Edmund J. Barnard, and Alfred W. Putnam. 


BOSTON—The Electric Welding Supply & 
Sales Co., Inc., has been formed with $50,000 
capital, by Clyffeton W. Hill, R. J. Connolly 
Jr., and M. G. Hiil. 

FITCHBURGH, MASS.—Simonds Saw & 
Steel Co., Main street, is taking bids for con- 
structing 3-story, 50 x 150-foot addition ta 
its plant. John D. DeWolf, 45 Broomfield 
street, Boston, is engineer. 

DETROIT—Detroit Twist Drill Co. is in. 
quiring for automatics and turret lathes, hand 
screw machines, etc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Central Missouri 
Power & Water Co. will construct water power 
plant on Gasconda River near Arlington. Plans 
call for a dam 95 feet high, a lake one-half to 
one mile wide and seven turbines of 5000 
kilowatts each. E. W. Williams, Clark 
E. Jacoby Engineering Corp., Kansas ‘City, chief 
engineer. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
plans to erect $1,000,000 lubricating plant as 
addition to its refinery at Wood River, IIl. 
Construction expected to start early in Sep- 
tember. Thos, F. Lydon, vice president and 
general manager, Arcade building. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J—A_ $75,000 power 
house will be erected by the Erie railroad at 
its yards in this city. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Work will be _ started 
shortly by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. on 
the erection of a $25,000 power house at their, 
local plant, 256 Vanderpool street. 


BROOKLYN, WN. Y.—George Hass Auto 
Repair Co. has been formed with 100 shares 
no par value stock to operate an automobile 


repair shop, by George Haas and J. Engelhardt, 
with M. D. Welch, 37 Wall street, New York, 
as attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Ruwe Bros., have been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital, to do a gen- 
eral jobbing business in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, by C. I. Ruwe, W. G. Edinburg and 
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L. M. Duffy, with J. W. Redmond, 40 Court 


Street, as attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—The Greenwood Engi- 
neering Co. with a capital of $75,000 has been 
chartered by L. H. Hubold, T. MacNamera and 
J. A. Paul. J. J. Robinson, 160 Front street, is 
attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Hamilton Marine Con- 
tracting Co. has formed with $100,000 
capital, for constructing and dealing in marine 


been 
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Bernard Pollak, Evalyn Gusakoff, 10067 East- 
ern Parkway and F. R. Klein, 536 Ninth street. 


NEW YORK—Emerson Pattern Co. has 
been incorporated for $10,000 to make wood and 
metal patterns, by R. A. Allen, J. Sebo and W. 
Emerson Jr., with H. S. Goodspeed,~522 Fifth 
avenue, as attorney. 


NEW YORK—Rector Tool & Hardware 
Corp. has been formed with $20,000 capital, to 
manufacture and deal in tools, etc., by H. M. 
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Dills & Towsley, Pershing Square. building, as 
attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Petroleum Combustion Corp., 
has been formed with 200 shares no par value 
stock, to manufacture tools for heat.and power 
purposes, by J. BR Sells, E. A. Ulrich and 
J. W. Prouser. H. Lintz, 51 Chambers street, 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Monarch Equipment Corp., has 
been incorporated with 100 shares no par value 


buildings, ships, etc., by M. F. Vallone, T. Rae z stock to manufacture and deal in fuel oil 
: : ‘ ‘ Greenman, M. Weinstein and D. Holtman, with " 

S. Rinaldi and J. B. Anderson, with M. J. + “Dhssion.''304 eubiiwen:,ia’bitelen burners, by J. E. Carlton, O. F. Siebener, and 
> . +r , . « , « Q ’ yl. . r : 

Esposito, 291 Broadway, New York, as at- 7 E. Morrison, 154 West Fifty-seventh street, as 


torney. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
incorporated with $20C,000 capital, 


-Dixon Motors has been 
to build and 


NEW 
been incorporated 
manufacture cutlery, 
Pretzat, with F. P. 


YORK—C, J. Bates & Pretzat, have 
with $25,000 capital, to 
by H. C. Bates and M. F. 
Nolan, 160 Front street, 


attorney. 


NEW YORK—Public Service Fire Bureau 
has been formed with 200 shares no par value 


deal in motors, engines, etc., by R. H. Willats, common stock to build fire apparatus, by J. 
C. J. Kleinfelder, and J. D. Sullivamy at- 2S attorney. Newhouse, M. M. and S. S. Goldberg, with 
torney. NEW YORK—Geometric Appliance Corp. has Goldberg & Newhouse, 350 Broadway, as at- 


CEDARHURST, N. Y.—Bee Jay Preducts 


Co. has been formed with 500 shares $100 par 


been incorporated with $200,000 capital, to 
manufacture electrical appliances, by F. Dolifuss, 


torneys., 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Van ‘Corlear Elec- 















































preferred stock and 2500 shares no par value G. Macaulay and H. R. Levine, with V. trical Repair & Engineering Co. has been in- 
common, to manufacture and deal in auto- Gray, 220 Broadway, as attorney. corporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
mobile accessories, by J. W. Bunker, W. T. NEW YORK—Wolverine Trailer Co. has and repair electrical equipment, by F. and G. 
Black and B. a Greenhut, with C. C. Bunker, been organized with 200 shares no par value Jenkins and G. V. Bird. W. S. McNab is at- 
110 West Thirty-fourth street, as attorney. common stock to manufacture and deal in  torney. 

NEW YORK—tThe Heinrich Iron Works’ automotive trailers, etc., by E. L. Mitchell, DAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The Caerolina 
with a capital of $5000 has been formed by E. S. Guignon Jr., and S. M. Aldrich, with Machine Co. will start construction soon of a 
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new foundry, according to C. G. Russell, 
president. All equipment for the proposed 
plant has been purchased. 

CLEVELAND—Lois Loveman, 2294 East 


Fifty-fifth street, plans constructing 2 and 3- 
story garage at 5336 St. Clair avenue, 100 x 
250-feet. 


CLEVELAND—Work on further extension 
has been undertaken by the White Motor Co. 
costing $200,000 under the supervision of the 
Watson Co., 4614 Prospect avenue, Cleveland. 
The new structure is designed for the recep- 
tion of incoming materials and parts and will 
replace an old building of lighter type. It will 
be 68x280 feet with a basement and two floors 
and will be of reinforced concrete construction. 


DAYTON, O.—The Buckeye Portable Tool 
Co. with a capital of $50,000 of preferred stock 
and 1000 shares of no par common stock has 
been incorporated by W. W. Price, E. F. Tal- 
jaferro, William Ullrich, Charles W. Dale and 
Reuben Holmes. 


NORWALK, O.—The Norwalk Vise & Tool 
Co. with a capitalization of $37,500 has been or- 
ganized by John H. Price, William H. Price, 
B. C. Shepard, Paul Potter and John Hauser. 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Phillips Pe- 
enlarge its gaso- 


troleum Co. is arranging to 
line plants. in the Pioneer Tex., field one of 
which was recently destroyed by fire. J. F. 


Rice, superintendent gasoline department. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. will erect modern plant in Fioneer 
field, Eastland county, Tex., for manufacture 


of carbon black, plant costing about $250,000. 
Burning house equipment, gas pumping machin- 


ery, etc. needed. 
ARLINGTON, OREG.—City recorder has 
taken bids for water system, including rein- 


forced concrete settling basin, pumping machin- 
ery, etc. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—The city has 
thorized preliminary engineering work on a 
proposed $2,500,000 which will be 
built on a district assessment plan. The type 
and size of the wall to be built will depend 
upon results of the present survey. 


au- 


sea. wall 


TACOMA, WASH.—Light and water depart- 
ment has been authorized to call for bids for 
cranes, hoists, switches, switchboards, etc., at an 
estimated cost of $80,000. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.—Work has been started 
on a $125,000 plant addition by the Traylor En- 
gineering & Mfg. Co., manufacturer of mining 
and smelting equipment. 


PHILADELPHIA—The Hess-Bright Mfg. 
Co., has awarded a contract for the erection of 
a $20,000 building addition, to H. John Homan 
Co., Eighteenth and Cherry. 

PHILADELPHIA—General contract for the 
erection of a $7000 repair shop addition for 
Y. P. Womemberg, 4121 North Sixteenth street, 
has been awarded to J. Y. Loux, Fifteenth 
and Hunting Park. 

PHILADELPHIA—A $50,000 plant addition 
will be erected by the Cutter Electrical & Mfg. 
Co., Nineteenth and Hamilton streets. The 
general contract has been awarded to John M. 
Gill Construction Co:, 121 North Broad street. 

PHILADELPHIA—William R. Doherty, 
1608 Sansom street, has been awarded the gen- 
eral contract for the erection of a warehouse 
addition at 326 Race street, for Benjamir H. 
Shoemaker. 

PHILADELPHIA—A $300,000 manufactur- 
ing and warehouse room, Sixteenth street, In- 
diana avenue, will be erected by J. J. Greenberg. 
The J. S. Rogers Co., Drexel building, was 
awarded the contract through Leroy B. Roths- 
child, architect. 
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SCRANTON, PA.—Sorco Mfg. Co. is re- 
ported as inquiring for seamless steel tubing 
and automatic control accessories. 


WARREN, PA.—The Crescent Furniture Co. 
plans 4-story addition to its plant. S&. N. 
Brown has been awarded contracts for the con- 
struction. 


COLUMBUS, S. C.—Approximately $10,000,- 
000 will be expended by W. S. Barstow & Co., 
in electrical power development in South Car- 
olina during the next three years. Construction 
of a steam driven electric plant at a point be- 
tween Columbia and Spartanburg, will be started 
at once. 


COLUMBUS, TEX.—Columbus Light Co. 
has increased capital from $10,000 to $20,000 
and plans extensions to lighting system. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Hooser & Martin, capital 
$20,000 chartered by John W. Hooser, W. R. 
Martin and A. L. Beason to manufacture metal 
shingles and sheet metal products. 


DALLAS, TEX.—United States Light & 
Heat Corp. of Texas chartered by F. C. Dun- 
lap, G. G. Gannon and D, H. Kelly to manu- 
facture and deal in light and heat appliances. 
Capital $20,000. 


SAN ANGELO, TEX.—Big Lake Oil Co. 
controlled by Benedum & Tress interests of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., plans construction of natural 
gasoline plants in Reagon county oil field. En- 
gine and compressor equipment, steel buildings, 


etc. needed. Levi Smith is president of the 
company, 

ABERDEEN, WASH.—Grays Harbor Rail- 
way & Light Co. has begun construction of 
a 13,000-volt substation, the initial unit of a 
$500,000 program of improvement and _ ex- 
tension. 

SEATTLE—Great Western Stove Co. has 


leased a 5-story building at 85 Atlantic street, 
in which it plans expanding its business 


WENATCHEE, WASH.—Wenatchee South- 
ern Railway Co. has received authority for con- 
structing 112-mile railroad in ‘Chelan, Kittitas 
and Benton counties. 
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FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The Fairmont Iron & 
Metal Co. capitalized at $50,000 has been incor- 
porated by C. C. Well, H..H. Clark and H. D. 
Snyder, Mannington, W. Va.; Salem Joseph 
and T. M. Simon, Shinnston, W. Va. 


BONDUEI, WIS.—E. G. Krueger, whose 
garage and repairshop was gutted by fire re- 
cently, will erect a new and larger building, 


65 x 117 feet, costing $35,000. Architect H. 
Wildhagen, Appleton, Wis., is working on 
plans. 


ELKHORN, WIS.—Additions will be made 
to the municipal water works plant here to cost 
$25,000 to $35,000 and specifications are now 
being prepared by W. G. Kirchhoffer, consult- 
ing engineer, Madison, Wis. 


FLORENCE, WIS.—W. G. Kirchhoffer, con- 
sulting engineer, Madison, Wis., has been eén- 
gaged to prepare plans for enlarging the city 
water supply and the pumping and distributing 
plant at a cost of about $35,000. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—The machine shop 
department of the municipal vocational school is 
being enlarged to allow more room for automo- 
tive study and practice. A few new and used 
machine tools are to be installed. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Architects Perkins, 
Fellows & Hamilton, 814 Tower Court, Chica- 
go, are completing plans for a large addition 
to the senior high school. H. F. Wetter is 
chairman of the school board. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—C. M. Osborn city man- 
ager, is taking bids until Sept. 2 for the erec- 
tion of the new municipal garage and repair- 
shop, to cost about $30,000. 


MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin Pump & Mfg. 
Co., 301 Gay building, W. J. P. Aberg, plans 
l-story, concrete block plant for manufacturing 
gasoline pumps. W. M. Harks, 445 West Gil- 
man street, is president. Noted Aug. 7. 


MILWAUKEE—John G. Jansen, 1223 Thirty- 
eighth street, has awarded general contract for 
2-story, 45x84-foot sheet metal shop, at 1017 
Thirtieth street. George Zogee & Bros., 144 
Oneida street, are architects. 


Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER—The Brecklin Wrench & Tool 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., has been incorporated to 
manufacture machinery, tools, implements, iron 
and steel products, etc., with $200,000 capital 
stock; by David A. McKee, Charles Stewart, 
both of Lardner, B. C., Arthur Wordley of Van- 
couver and others. 

BRECHIN, ONT.—Thomas Sherridan is in 
the market for a drill press and grinder. 

COBALT, ONT.—The Northern Machinery 
& Garage, Ltd. has been incorporated to 
manufacture motors, vehicles, trucks and other 
conveyances, with $100,000 capital, by Edward 
J. Swift, Joseph S. Booth and Clara G. Niblett. 

COLDWATER, ONT.—A. Johnston, 
the market for a drill press, lathe, etc. 

ELMSDALE, ONT.—J. A. MacDonald will 
purchase band saws, rip and edging saws, etc. 

KITCHENER, ONT.—C. C. Seibert, 55 
Frederick street, is asking for a new or second- 
hand 14-inch swing gap lathe, 4-foot or 6- 
foot bed. 

LISTOWEL, ONT.—The Listowel Garage 
Co., is having plans prepared for glant to be 
erétted here and is interested in equipment for 
same. 


is in 


ORILLIA, ONT.—E. M. Archibald, West 
street, is asking for a lathe and emery grinder. 

ORILLIA, ONT.—J. R. Eaton & Sons, 14 
Peter street, are in the market for band saw, 
buzz saw, planers, etc. J. R. Eaton, 57 Cold- 
water street, is purchasing agent. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—The Oshawa Motor Sup- 
ply Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture and deal in automobiles, trucks, parts, 
accessories, etc., with $40,000 capital stock; by 
Duncan R. Begin, Herbert A. Butt, George 
Baldwin and others. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT.—The de- 
partment of Lands and Forests, provincial gov- 
ernment, Toronto, is having plans prepared for 
construction of airdrome and machine shop 
here. 2 

TORONTO, ONT.—Copeland & Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture automo- 
biles, motors, engines, machines, etc., with 
$40,000 capital, by Thomas J. Agar, Aubrey 
T. Mahar, and Lloyd Crysler. 

TORONTO—The British Metallurgical Co., 
Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on min- 
ing, refining and smelting business with $2,- 
000,000 capital stock; by Maxwell C. Knowles, 


(Concluded on Page 628) 
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Recent Industrial Business Changes 


To. C. C. Spring & Bumper 
Co., Cleveland about Sept. 15 
will remove its offices, factory 
and service plant to a mew location at 
830 E. 70th street. A 99-year lease 
on this building embracing 10,000 
square feet and on a site of one 
acre of land adjoining the New York 
Central railroad, has been taken 
from the King Bridge Co. The 
plant will be used exclusively for 
the production of bumpers for au- 
tomobiles. 

* -@.8 

C. & S. Motor Corp. Utica, 

N. Y., has changed its name to the 
Fort Schuyler Motors Corp. 

‘ee 

The Lafayette Fluorspar Co., 

subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corp., has purchased the Big 
Four mine near Sheridan, Ky. 

* * * 


William P. Stein & Co., tool and 
diemakers, have moved their of- 
fices from 282 State street, to 424 
St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. 

x * * 

Rivet Grip Steel Co. is the new 
name of the Concrete Reinforcing 
& Engineering Co., 2735 Prospect 
Cleveland. 

xk * 

The D. A. & B. Tire Tool Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has changed its 
name to the Tennessee Tool Works, 
Inc. and has increased its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


* * * 


P. A. Geier Co., Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of special machinery, has 
moved its plant and offices from 
St. Clair avenue and East Fifty- 
first street, to East 105th street, 
into a building recently completed. 

tx Pe: 


Honolulu Iron Works Co., Hon- 
olulu, H. I., manufacturer, con- 
tracting and consulting engineer, 
has absorbed the stock and plant of 
Catton, Neill "& Co., Ltd., which it 
purchased some time ago. 


avenue, 


* * * 
P. H. Sackett, 3445 Hennepin ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, has been ap- 


pointed representative in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota for 
the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, crane builder. 
ee 
Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. 
of America announces the removal 


of its Colburn Machine Tool Works, 
from Cleveland, to its Betts Ma- 
chine Works, Rochester, N. Y., as 
mentioned in Iron TravE Review, 
July 3. 

2 

The Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 
Chicago, has announced the open- 
ing of an office at 903 Union Central 
building, Cincinnati, in charge of 
A. A. Blomfeldt, who has been the 
company’s direct representative in 
that territory for several years. 

* * * 

McClernan & Co., with offices at 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, have been appointed sales rep- 
resentatives in Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota for the Crosby 
Co., Buffalo, makers of sheet metal 
stampings. 

te ae 

The Gibb Instrument Co., Bay 
City, Mich., has appointed F. L. 
DeLima as agent for the sale of 
its electric welding and electric 
heating machines in the Dominion 
of Canada, with headquarters in 


the Keefer building, Montreal, 
Que. 

* * * 
Northwestern interests. of the 


A. H. Averill Co., manufacturer of 
tractors, threshers, saw mills, etc., 
have been acquired by Russell & 
Co., Massillon, O., agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers. E. W. 
Jones was manager of the Averill 
branch at Spokane, Wash. 
* * * 

Harrisburg Foundry & Machine 
Works, Harrisburg, Pa., has taken 
over the business of A. L. Ide & 
Sons Co., Springfield, Ill, manu- 
facturer of steam engines. All con- 
tracts of the Ide company will be 
completed at MHarrisburg. The 
plant of the Ide company recently 


was damaged badly by fire. 
* * * 


W. B. Coleman & Co., metal- 
lurgists, chemists and_ engineers, 
have removed their offices to the 
Mulford building, Fifteenth and 
Wallace streets, Philadelphia. The 
company operates completely 
equipped laboratories for analysis 
and testing of metallurgical ma- 
terials and also engages in con- 
sulting work in metalworking 
lines. 

cece, © 

The Northwest Engineering Co., 

28 East Jackson boulevard, Chi- 


cago, manufacturer of power 
shovels, draglines and cranes, an- 
nounces the opening recently of a 
new southern office in Atlanta at 
101 Marietta street, with M. B. 
Ogden in charge as manager of the 
district. 
ee. 

The Hayes Motor Truck Wheel 
Co., St. Johns, Mich., was dissolved 
June 30, and its assets were ac- 
quired by the Hayes Wheel Co., 
Jackson, Mich., manufacturer of au- 
tomotive wheels, etc. The acquired 
property now is being operated as 
a branch wheel assembly plant. 
C. G. Mackay is secretary of the 
Jackson company. 

* * * 


Buildings and leasehold of the 
L-M Axle Co., Cleveland, have 
been purchased by George Durell 
of the American Fork & Hoe 
Co., who has been treasurer of the 
axle company. It is stated that Mr. 
Durell ‘has settled outstanding 
claims, taken in the plant on a 
$400,000 valuation basis and will 
operate it in the production of 
axles. 

oue.ie 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., New York, has entered into an 
agreement with the Schurs Oil 
Burner Co., Los Angeles, whereby 
it has become United States distrib- 
utors for oil burners for brick, tile, 
sewer pipe and potteries industries, 
manufactured by the Schurs com- 
pany. To insure prompt execution 
of orders the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. carries a liberal stock of 
burners at its seventeen branch 
service stations. Trial installations 
will be made for those contemplat- 
ing installation of oil burners. 

a 


James F. McGarry & Son, 706 
Marietta street, Atlanta, Ga., is the 
name of a company _ recently 
formed, headed by James F. Mc- 
Garry, for 30 years identified with 
the metal trades industries in the 
South. The new company has been 
named distributors in the southeast- 
ern territory by the Lombard Iron 
Works & Supply Co., Augusta, Ga., 
manufacturer of boilers; the: Welded 
Products & Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
manufacturer of tanks; and Wil- 
liams & Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turers of boiler tubes. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron.$5.65 


Mesabi bessemer, 55 per c iron.... 5.40 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51 oe cent 
DD voczees eens toes206eeee seooe 4 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per’ cent 
WO deb dakievedccgseccsesataan ee 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 

Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsy)l- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 

53 to 63 


Foundry and basic 

PET CONE ccccccccccccceces 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 

53 to 65 per cent ...oe- 12.50 to 13.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 
54 per cent 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 
54 per cent 
Swedish and Norwegian low 
phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 
to 68 per cent 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 
to 54 per cent 8.00 to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 
50 to 54 per cent 00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


include duty at rate 1 
metallic manganese 


9.00 to 9.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
11.00 to 11.50 

9.00 to 10.00 


eee ee teen eee 


eeeeeevene 


Prices do not 
per cent per pound of 


contained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 

Indian, minimum ‘7 per cent...... tee 
...-nominal 41 to 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent.....++. 
svuhewen Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
covceges Washed, 46 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 to 23.50 
Washed gravel, imported duty 


paid eastern tidewater, per 
7 RE QR asc ccSbuh ccbwedies 18.00 to 18.50 
Rivets 

Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets L. 

PHSDUTHR ccccccccagervase 2.65c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller ivineotase 
‘na diateda ls wadlak onal 70, 10 and 5 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 
Sake kde eens eekie rhe tshen ean $4.75 off list 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
SN a eee 5.25 off list 
Cold punched, $quare or eee blank 
Se dbaide ban obese sous cveeebae 4.75 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon. 
Jambo ebb icet bee s0s 0 bcs sas 4.75 “off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
%-inch and larger ........ 0 and 5 off 


Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller ....80, 10 and 5 off 
Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(3% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 
Be PP 60 and 20 
Cut thread 


off 
off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Rolled thread ........... 60, 20 and 10 off 
Et. os nveune tee ee onl 60 and 20 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

i MT Celbcngdstenscadeakees 60 off 
RAE: CEBOUE | onic ccweccescseau 70 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... 
-oiiiae>obbadees ocaees chine 50 and 10 off 
4 ‘to. 10: heads... .......06. $0-10 + 20 off 

Fist and round head stove bolts...... 
Oa eee --80,10 and § off 

Other stove. bolts ........ 80, 10 and 5 “off 

aap SS tie ORES 0 5:44 «9 Sse oben ne eee. of 
‘ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
Boy eae and 10 off 


Bolt ends with cold punched ayate 


Dinh tes bebeses boseveebacesasens 0 off 
REN BR TS Ae pero 2 65 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 

pieces or more of a SiZ€).....00- 
60ssed { Bekéunisbd% ooeee45, 10 and § off 

Shaina 
SEROUS. = os0c2tepenae ts cawke $5.75 2 = 
BADE. WHURETS oes Rass a Kw eed ice 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 





Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
SEEMCR ccccccccs 19% 
% and ¥%-inch 25% 
FRAME vecccvececeéececs 42% 
SE ccnneeeeenedepess’ 48% 
SO SOBER ccc cccvccsoccse 50% 
BOD succes cceccesédece 43% 
2% to 6-inch 7% 
TT OU vc ctecccccdtesva 43% 
9 and 10-inch 41% 
11 and 12-inch 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
SE 48% 
Lap Weld 
SABER .ocosncccsscsvocvene 41% 
2% to Ginch ....cccccess 57 45% 
EXTRA sy ny) ae ENDS 
Butt Weld 
eer Pen ran eo 4 24% 
M% and P-inch .......600. 47 30% 
TRGROR: <6 0 cde icvvccccoses 53 42% 
SAGE - ennencsicdweenases 58 47% 
BOD “EOE Salicccccces 60 49% 
B20 FIBOR cccccccccccces 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
SEGRE: Evcbicccctvencecccee 53 42% 
2% to 4 inch ..ccsccccece 57 46% 
4% to G-inch .......see0- 56 45% 
F 00" GEG -cccccdovce’s oe ‘32 39% 
9 -@md 2OdeGh ccicccees - 45 32% 
12 amd 12-imch ...cccccces . 4 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
Eb ORGhe6s oe 60 sabes 42 32% 
% to 1¥%-inch .........06 45 35% 
Te So errr 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
ee ey een oie es 41 32% 
Bae OD SBR - icc cdaccde 43 34% 
GTb 200 GOREN ccccivcccce 42 33% 
TAB TOER cs cverdcsvceses 38 25% 
Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and }-inch ........ 11 +39 
SE. coaneesscsensses 22 2 
TE: db bovsecsesecces 28 11 
1 00-29h<dmch 2... cccccce 30 13 
ap Weld 
i ._ ae 1%-inch....... yo" application 
sweAsivens bas Sack 3 
3% EEE 5.0040 4000-00 26 11 
J sccescenveses 28 13 
A) a 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 


Butt Weld 
% and H-inch ........ 19 ie 
NED sebeccccocvbvece 21 7 
4. TL hé0n0s ccna bans 28 12 
UP cccneetoas 30 14 
Lap Weld 
Pn: seeteensccchananne ° 23 9 
2% to 4-inch .......... 29 15 
4% to 6-inch eose 28 14 
7 to B-inch .....0.. eve~ws 21 7 
9 to 12-inch ..... 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
. Butt Weld 1% su 
inch ee et a TH 


J-ineh | 662.0 pele decséve - +34 448 
1%-inch ..... Gdadeneebe +28 +40 
ESR “oSaiataccvecees +27 +39 
Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
ONS ear + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch ........ o +9 +18 
es +12 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
0: DE EE 54-6 canina deen eeebbe 23 off 
2% and 23-inch ...... bie Slpbices cose 39 OF 
BQO? i cba bt aee svn sd30sd600pk00b% 36 off 
ee rey rer 38% off 
4 00. 19CROR. ns ceFcawi cdbaacivose - 42 of 

CHARCOAL IRON 

(Effective April 12, 1923) 
LIEIMER- ic Veecnreoiendbececceeve «. $22 
POR GMEN . ciacnen naa s bS osccbcesdo% oe $12 
DM Be accicdcecedsdececs oo + 2 
ESS A, ee ee ° 3 
SPE, ED. ce aiec hobs osdwes ees 5 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN#* 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
RINE ahd bcbg Rs 6 03 0 6 qaedoe cones 5 
1% and — Mreitptiiascsene 43 off 
be Ye ea era oncvedeos ose Se 
2 and 2%- inch | Sanccwpdd does Tne ve 18 off 
Die: Sa NOR. 6 v:ncacdbeevesssee 28 off 
RGN) SNOR cn wes ptavinedsoones 32 off 
3% and 33-inch ......cecccccees 33 oft 
ot EOL TSS PEO TE TI EET 37 off 
ee Pr enna 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED* 
3 and 3%-inch ....... UST Liter 34 off 
BH CUE BIG MMR isc chee rescccsnce 35 off 
CON ang carsoseakseiste roca ue 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES* 
Extras: 


Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 


cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 


than standard gage to be sold’ at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


TUBING* 
Base Discounts 
Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent...... net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES* 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





Outside diameter Gage Price 

12-gage 15¢ 

12-gage 150 

1l-gage 160 

10-gage 17e 

12-gage 17¢@ 

1l-gage 18¢ 

10-gage 20c 

7-gage 35c 

9-gage lSe 

- 9-gage 55e 

SHRAMER svccccccesvvcdoce 9-gage 57e 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 


long lengths. 

*Published discounts are subject to con- 
siderable shading, in some cases as much 
as three extra 5 per cents. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 
S. A. E. Series— 


2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5.000 
3100 (nickel chromium)...... 4.006 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4.50¢ 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4.25¢ 
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SIVYER CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 
Sivyer Electric Steel 
housing for a railway 
° ° motor bus. 
How moulding practice 
helps 


Walls five sixteenths of inch thin in con- 
junction with bearings relatively thick, and 
other features of design, make casting the 
most practical way producing 


Sriaznsaraeene | Giving the engineer a greater 


1 temperature necessary for pouring 
soqteneshat vary 00 much and so ly. 


ays rae ae freedom in desi 

ing is produ in tl y taw- 

less f ed by the d 

em gourd bifid edom in design 
the electric furnace is, course, only 


rtly res; my" te fo he successful pro- e ae ° > + 
Secden of path Bos these sy HE restrictions imposed on automotive design 








duction 
San or eee by the limitations of ordinary methods of shap- 
Siciom oraliesing tho cx TRTO, ing iron and steel are often completely removed by 
te ernest cal i using Sivyer Electric Steel. This unusually adapt- 
so shtaln 40 dasies commend Sauneion, able metal frees the engineer from the unsatis- 
rears tay" Stver experienc tod ge factory compromises that forgings often compel. 
search were thorou ested until a . mee 
Practice "was etablshed th hat produced It spares him the machining troubles that open 
iy akdsapy asdinag eas adc hearth steel is likely to cause when cast in intricate 
pyrene vena - or otherwise difficult shapes. It places at his dis- 
We are — iced in malts posal a range of tensile strengths and elastic limits 
ciacures pone # eed vs your blu that are unusual even for steel, and, of course, 

nts for trou rts er wit a 
a eaten of your. di ficulties, we wil utterly beyond the reach of iron. 
mend possible solution without obligation 
on your part, 

SIVYER STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE } 

S e 
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Business In Canada 
(Concluded from Page 624) 


Bennett and 


Edward Cowperthwaite, Arthur 
others. 

TORONTO—Purser Bull & Co. Ltd, 
has been incorporated to manufacture and deal 
in radio equipment and machinery, tools, parts, 


with $50,000 capital, by Donald B, Sin- 


etc., 
clair, Arthur E. Languian and Staniey M. 
Phoenix. 


TORONTO—tThe Coleroy-Gowganda Mines, 
Ltd., have been incorporated to carry on gen- 
eral mining, smelting and refining business, with 
$3,000,000 capital stock; by Wilfred C. James, 


Graham T. Evans, Warwick H. Noble and 
others. 
TORONTO—The McBride Duco Co. of 


Toronto, Ltd., has been incorporated to. manu- 
facture and deal in automobiles, trucks, vehicles, 
etc., with $40,000 capital stock; by Molyneux 
L. Gordon, Craig A. St. C. McKay, Ian M. 
Macdonell and others. 

TORONTO—The Ontario Iron Ores, Ltd., 
have been incorporated to operate iron mines 
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and to carry on general mining, smelting and 
refining business, with $2,000,000 capital stock; 
by Syver Christopherson, George H. Bourne, 
William Johnston and others. 


WATERLOO, ONT.—The Pilliner Products, 


Ltd., have awarded ,general contract to Elert 
Bros., for the erection of a factory here to 
cost $85,000. 


CAP DE LA MADELEINE, QUE.—The St. 
Maurice Paper Co., is building machine room 
here to cost $500,000. 

MONTREAL—Rochon & St. Joes, 190 Mur- 
tay street, will purchase tools and equipment 
for automobile repair shop. 

MONTREAL—B. Caplan, 731B Cadieux, will 
build a factory here to cost $75,000. 

MONTREAL—British & Foreign Proprietors, 
Ltd., have been incorporated to carry on min- 
ing, smelting and refining business with $4,- 
000,000 capital stock; by Francis J. Laverty, 
Charles A. Hale, Arthur I. Smith and others. 

MONTREAL—The Economy Railway Appli- 
ance Co., Ltd., has been incorporated to man- 
ufacture: machinery, tools, implements, railway 
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appliances, and equipment, etc., with $300,000 
capital stock; by Ralph E. Allan, Colville Sin- 
clair, John W. Log and others. 

MONTREAL—The Automatic Equipment 
Corp., Ltd., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture machinery, tools, mechanical devices, etc., 
with $600,000 capital stock; by Charles A. 
Sequin, Henri Saint-Jacques, Thomas Charlebois 
and others. 

QUEBEC—E, Andrews, 281 Araga street, 
will purchase drill and lathe for automobile re- 
pair shop. 

STE. THERESE, QUE.—E. Roy is inter- 
ested in purchase of machinery and tools for 
automobile repair shop and garage. 

ST. HYACINTHE, QUE.—G. Lessard, 139 
William street, will purchase machinery and 
tools for blacksmith and machine shops. 

ST. MARGUERITE VILLAGE, QUE.— 
Pepin Freres will purchase band saws, planers, 
etc, 

ST. SCHOLASTIQUE, QUE.—L. P. Sav- 


New Trade Publications 


VIBRATOR—An unbalanced vibrator is de- 
scribed in a folder recently issued by the Hanna 
Engineering Works, Chicago. The various out- 
standing features of the device are discussed. 


DRILLS—The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
Cleveland, has published a pamphlet describing 
and giving results on a series of tests conducted 
with drills. The tests dealt with various speeds 


and feeds. 


PLASTIC WOOD—A plastic wood manufac- 
tured by Necol Industrial Collodions, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, and sold in the United States by 
Charles Tennant Sons & Co., New York, is de- 
scribed in a recently published pamphlet. 


PANS—The Clearfield Machine Shops, Clear- 
field, Pa., has issued a pamphlet describing pans 
for reducting and tempering soft clay, shale, flint, 
molding sand, core sand, 


magnesite, ganister, 


coke breeze, etc. 


HAMMERS—Description of helve hammers 
and their parts forms the subject matter of 
a circular recently issued by the Sutton-Abram- 
sen Engineering Co., Pittsburgh. Upright 
cushioned helve hammers with specifications 
and features are listed. 


turbines, valves 
D’Olier Centri- 
Machine Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, engineer and manufacturer, are 
illustrated and briefly described in a 4-page 
circular recently distributed by that company. 


PUMPS—Various pumps, 
and screens produced by the 


fugal Pump & 


REFRACTORY CEMENT—Selection of a 
suitable refractory cement for furnace relining, 
together with the problems of shrinkage, chem- 


ical action, shocks, temperature, etc., are dis- 
cussed ina booklet recently issued by the 
Fusetite Corp., Ebensburg, Pa., manufacturer 


of. refractory cement. 


HEATER—A portable heating unit with fan 
attached is described in a pamphlet issued by 
the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo. This heater is 
attached to the steam line and the heat radiated 
from the coils is driven through the shop by 
the electric fan. Heating capacities and dimen- 
sions are given . 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT—A, supplement to 
its catalog has been issued by the Angle 


Steel Stool Co., Plainwell, Mich. It consists 
of 16 pages describing shop and office equip- 
ment in steel, including stools, chairs, trucks, 
tables, cabinets and racks. The supplement 
covers additions to the former line of produc- 
tion. 


APPRAISALS—“The Property Owners 
Handbook” is the title of a new 32-page book- 
let issued by the American Appraisal Co., Mil- 
waukee. This booklet is the record of 38 uses 
of appraisals over and above the usual major ap- 
plications of appraisal reports as embodied in 
requirements of insurance, accounting, taxations, 
ete. 


OIL ENGINES—Oil engines for marine 
use are described in catalogs 25 and 27, issued 
by Bates & Edmonds Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. 
In these pamphlets are shown the sketches and 
specifications for various types and styles of 
engines manufactured by that company. In 
addition to marine engines, electric generators, 
air compressors and pumps are described and 
pictured. 


POLYPHASE MOTORS—Century Electric 
Co., St. Louis, manufacturer of motors, in 
its bulletin No. 35, recently issued, presents 
details of its squirrel cage induction polyphase 
motors. The design and construction of the 
motors together with accessories are fully 
described and illustrated. An enclosure in the 
catalog presents a graph showing the auto- 
matic start induction features of the motors. 


REFRACTORIES—General 
Philadelphia, in a comprehensive and handy 
booklet recently distributed, lists in complete 
and concise tables, the standardized chrome 
brick shapes, temperature comparisons, fusing 
points, and other useful information Repro- 
ductions of bricks according to specitications 
and views of the various plants of the Gen- 
eral Refractories Co. are used to illustrate 
the booklet. 


Refractories Co., 


BENCH DRILL STANDS—Full description 
of the mew bench drill stand recently brought 
out by the Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., ‘Cincin- 
nati, O., manufacturer of portable electric ma- 
chine tools, is presented in a booklet just be- 
ing prepared for distribution. Catalog 32, 
alsc describes other products of the Hisey- 
Wolf company, including floor machines, heavy 


age is in the market for a lathe, driil and 
grinder, 
duty machines, and attachments and _ acces- 


sories for many tools. 


PIPE—National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, in its 
bulletin, No. 10, first edition, details the uses 
of its products in power plants, for power pip- 
ing and allied industries. Fully illustrated, the 
bulletin describes the specific advantages of 
its pipe as to uniformity, physical properties, 
ductility, welding qualities, threading qualities 
durablity, etc. Special uses of the pipe pro- 
duced also are described. Specification tables 
together with sketches show the multivaried 
uses of pipe in power plant work. 


HOISTS—The Alfred Box Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia, has issued a 32-page booklet describ- 
ing a small hoist of 500 to 1000-pound lifting 
capacity. The various designs in this type of 
crane are illustrated, and the important con- 
struction features discussed. Other equipment 
made by the box company, such as current col- 
lectors, current conductor supports, monorail elec- 
tric hoists with grab bucket, traveling cranes and 
jib cranes are described and a number of views 
are shown of installations, 


GEARS—Double-helical gear units manufac. 
tured by the Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., 
Farmers Bank building, Pittsburgh, are de- 
scribed by that company in a 16-page bulletin 
just distributed. Several photographs are 
shown covering gear units of various horse- 
powers and for double duo-mills in addition 
to lubricating systems and fly wheels which 
are tested and finished for both static and dy- 
namic balance. Several types of cut herring- 
bone gears and pinions also are illustrated. 

COMBUSTION CONTROL—Carrick Engi- 
neering (Co., ‘Chicago, manufacturer of boiler 
plant equipment and combustion engineer, has 
described thoroughly the various methods and. 
systems of automatic control of combustion 
in a 32-page treatise recently issued. This 
booklet analyzes the conditions and problems 
presented in a co-ordinating supply of steam 
with demand, and illustrates the discussion with 
many charts and graphs. In a 16-page bulletin 
enclosed the Carrick company’ publishes com- 
plete specifications together with diagrams and 
list of equipment for the 33 methods of auto- 
matically controlling boiler room equipment. 
This bulletin primarily is for consulting and 
designing engineers. Complete, authentic and 
concise tables and ‘information are presented 
in the most accessible form. 
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a a 
Vitreous [nameling 
Stove Door Panels; Splasher 
Backs; Broiler Pans; Table Tops; 


Refrigerators; Signs, and other 
flat work. 


We also specialize 


METAL 
FURNITURE 
| SHEETS 


AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


Body Stock; Flat Fender and Hood 
Site stl Stock; Cowl Stock; Radiator Cas- 
ing Stock; Crown Fender Stock. 


PICKLED and ANNEALED 
ENAMELING STOCK 


For Kitchen Utensils 


peel 
seat MILK CAN STOCK 
et a 


‘**Mansfteld”’ Steel is the ultimate in Sheet 
Bars and in Sheets. It means satisfaction 
to the many users. Constant study of 
the needs of users, and continuous appli- 
u cation of the results of such study, in the 
$ <P> way of improved methods in our plants, 
$ has established a reputation for unsur- 


















































ty reliability. 
th. Pau) All ‘‘Mansfield’”’ Products are rolled from 
our own “Bottom Poured”’ Ingots. They 
are very low in sulphur. 
We solicit your inquiries. 


SHEET BARS 


INGOTS 


MansFIELD SHEET & LIN PLATE COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


The L. D. Rockwell Co., 1106 National City Bldg., New York, N. Y. Mr. A. P. Grenier, 640 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mansfield Sheet (2 Tin Plate Co., 1372 Wrigley ~~ Citgeye, Ill. . ‘ Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg,, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mansfield Sheet tS Tin Plate Co., 12-237 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Wm. P. Horn Co...301 Kerchoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 
The L. D. Rockwell Co., 2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. m. £. IOP Uden, CfCno 4i .™ fand : , . 
Wm. L. Hoffman, 1504 West Venango St., Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. P. Horn Co., Dekum Building, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. C. H. Beach, 617 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Wm. P. Horn Co., 1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap. Prices 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


SFO er * 12.50 to 13.00 
i Ce occ cs cemaeea 12.00 to 12.50 
ee VY LOREE TOT 16.00 to 16.50 
CD tKG ad ad'OS é cs.cu 60 So cde 16.00 te 16.50 
NN FE Pee Te Pe 15.75 to 16.25 
TO Soteasccecseess tus 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (dealers) ......e-cees 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 13,00 to 13.50 
Pittsdiergh 2. wwiieiec secs dccves 17.50 to 18.00 
ee ae ee ee ae 15.00 to 15.50 
VARS. WWiic i do du lie oe Ep decode 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad steel New York 

RUUD occcsaleuenaas>as 13.50 to 14.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


OR RFF 2 15.00 to 15.50 
Ce. Bodtw tenn seo 06040008 12.50 to 13.00 
CHPU Pak biheb 0G SGive de 3k3 13.25 to 13.75 
Detroit (dealers) . 11.75 to 12.25 
PRUOOTER © sii ecckccceess eed 16.00 to 16.50 
WHO bc cvdsecceisseosenece 15.50 to 16,00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
Bafialo . cavadernareeten odes 13.00 to 13.50 
Cimoingets. “.i56000s cdetas 040% 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland ..cdtcctdc awed's ++ 12.00 to 12.25 
Detroit. .cccchecsanes esecees 9.50to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
PUG 44565000 eshaueeas 14.75 to 15.25 
St. Lowid® .i>osesss vecccecde BSOt0 9.00 


Valleys secccccapccccess 13.50 to 14.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, we toe 


seeee 


Chicago ... ocsscceseesececevec 8.00 to 8.50 
Detroit seme eb ccevie esses 8.50to 9.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
DWUNNOEE bo cincccceisbecs 12.50 to 13.00 
BGG, an. cidd 0 tc cvdovt tenets is 14.50 to 15.00 
DD. ks sek chest ennenanr es 18.00 to 18.50 
Cinglemath  . icccee. sasc'ed «+++ 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
a, MENGE o Seb to 60020 amacaae 19.00 to 19.50 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham .......seeeeese. 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
DUEAIS cc cwccsccesceerccesve 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicame «ove ciebdisdetse ot 16.58°td 17.00 
Cincinnati (met toms) ...... 10.50 to 11.00 
CHGIIGS 54 oc cceks dab ka ¢ iced 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit (met tons) dealers .. 13,50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 12.00 to 12.50- 
Pittsbuewn «sa cee 0 8b Gs sos ie 13:50'to 14.00 
a Pe er en 15.75 to 16.25 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
PED vctunke eeasn<s00 6200 19.00 to 19.56 
Cincinnatl: 7s skits . be cd Qe 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......-. 19.50 to 20.50 


Pitts. billet and bloom crops 22.00 to 22.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 


CORED. 09.0400060. 6058. snee 15.75 to 16.25 
ea ee see EEK E EEL oe 00 to 14.50. 
Stic: Rate - . sie iawk a 00 dct 50 to 15.00 
KN OCKLES: COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
CE” uh0 cas 4boas sia cenien 00 to 18.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ ty 00 to 20.00 
err rrr 19.50 to 20,00 
BA eee kn 5k b BOONES. es 20.00 to 20.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
SES Per e 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 16.50 to 17.50 
I Pe ee oe eee 17.C0 to 17.50 
BOILER PLATE, CUT 
PS ree ee 11.50 to 12.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
ee, ee Oe Oe 16.5@ to 17.00 
Sty OUR . nad.c Gh ed 002 cnab 04 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham |... 00> .ss 0s «ean $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ....... 000 14.00 to 14.50 
0 a es ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Pe IO 2 cacnces aces - 12.50 to 13.00 
SS ie ER, 55. 16.50 to 17.00 
Geeceme, ‘Bp. FS *.£.5 <b wa». 16.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, No; 1 ©...:...4. 11.50 to 12.00 
at Bk DB tenscescnces 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).. 15.00 to 15.50 
Peeeeren, FO, 1 ccccccccce 14.50 to 15.00 
eS eae 17.50 to 18.00 
i! UN. Ty Biden ocd cts 14.00 to 14.50 
ee Se OEY eae 15.00 to 15.50 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) ........... 11.50 to 12.00 
ND RP RE a 11.00 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 16.50 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ....... 12.25 to 12.75 


YARD WROUGHT 


POO. a5 vabawa wae ss Peas ea’ 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
CITY WROUGHT 
Now...Yotk, Oud: 406000ss eve 13.50 to 14.00 
BUSHELING 
ED: Leave eucece si. cee ates 14.50 to 15.00 
A ee eee oe ee 14.00 to 14.50 
Cedars, . Bie, 2. ia age ech es 9.00 to 9.50 
Ramones, 6G, 2 aud ova ewes 9.50 to 10.00 
Cleveland, Kho. 1 os s'nbimubes 13.25 to 13.75 
Cleveland, No. 2 .....seeees 12.00 to 12.50% 
SPMD ENG 1 ccd ccciccdales 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (mew) ........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (old)........ 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh, INu. 1. .dgeseccccs 13.50 to 14.00 
SE Oa RS i) 13.50 to 14.00 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
eT ee er eoe eee Te Eee 6.00 to 7.06 
Boston (dealers) ........... 9.00 io 9.50 
ED cod Vembmetpabdesvece 12.50 to 13.00 
CS cab <n eael bubs osses 10.00 to 10.50 
a ee ee eer 10.00 to 10.50 
Chewetand ff o0cicbabidipinsced ee 13.25 to 13.50 
Detroit (dealers) ...:...... 10.25 to 10.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ©...... 14.00 to 14.50 
New York (dealers) «...... 9.50 to 10.00 
Pittsburgh ......seeraal Prk 14.00 to 14.50 
St. LOM .ictudeds feetan eae 9.0010 9,50 
Co, te OP OP ae ere eee 12.50 to 13.00 


CAST IRON EORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .... oe to 16.00 


Birmingham (plain) ........ 00 to 8.00 
Boston (chemical) .........¢ 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston (dealers) ..s.......46 9.00 to 9.50 
DUMels f 'ccebs tatwewnevcsers 12.00 to 12.50 
CORCHID 3 ok ed athbsde ec s¥euuke 11.50 to 12.00 
oT GEES A Pe 10.50 to 11.00 
eS Re a Peerrre Tre 13.75 to 14.25 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 9.50 to 10.00 
PR  vcseveneéahnee tae 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis tascceseisasa as oes o 10.25 to 10.75 
WENO sdecccénendadad o> . 14.50 to 14.75 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 


Boston (dealers) .....+.s-. 7.00 to 8.00 
COUENIE nck nevsdceckndscbce 13.50 to 14.00 
Bpeteott COROT «tw cioc sc cies 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 12.50 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) ....... 8.25 to 9.00 
IRON AXLES 
a a eee ey 19.00 to 19.50 
Boston (comsumers) ......... 31.00 to 32.00 
ll  ' Acoobbodevec 25.00 
EE iin o'e'sd 00-4 oS tse exe 27.50 to 28.00 
| TE Sis Sette: 20.00 to 20.50 
LE 5's <s.n.<00 tees ss 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 24.00 to 25.00 
IRON RAILS 
Buffalo .....eeseceeeeee «+++ 19.00 to 20.00 
BUEN, os cccscvssccnesos tue 17.00 to 17.50 
eS ee ee errs 13.00 to 13.50 
ML: . se ndoGads panes oc 14.50 to 15.00 
ae PIPES AND FLUES ; 
OD bn ni 2c on 5 Caimtcks © causes 13.00 to 13.50 
EE -0 » ani 6a'o 0a ved So Oe 10.00 to 10.50 
SNE - 60 05ésceuecunedasse 10.50 to 11.00 
ee errs 22 ee ee 10.00 to 10.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
Buffalo ....csccvcccscccccccs 15.00 to 15.50 
PARES *= a emer s 16.75 to 17.25 
SEL + ccnheckhsemenbtens 13.75 to 14.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (EE. cases xes 13.00 to 13.50 
ae MD's owdtcehasdehenke’ek 15.50 to 16.00 
FORGE FLASHINGS 

Boston (dealers) 2 ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo. ......08 ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Chisago. 5. Saupe ss. sc ecee 12.00 to 12.50 


Cleveland (under 10.in.) .... 13.50 to 14.00 


Cleveland (over 10 in.) . 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit (dealers) ..i.....6.. 10.00 to 10.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston | ae mapa 9.00 to 9.50 
Chicago ©... csevsel¥st Soeacss 19.00 to 19.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
LICR  ... noninb bate ees (laa 19.25 to 19.75 
Ne ere ies: 19.50 to 20.00 

; ANGLE BARS—IRON 
Chicago SSERRACSS «SAR vas 08% 19.50 to 20.00 
es NS OS 6 eas ot s'4'3 sis 19.50 to 20.00 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers)”........0es. 9.00 to 9.50 
DOMED 6 0h. 650000,s eBahessnene 14.50 to 15.00 
CRICAMO |. ewasincecica ceeeenee 12.50-to 13.00 
COOPONOEE pais kos 00000 pees 14.25 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
ee A rer | 15.50 to 16.00 
eee ex cn abt Skdlien 6.850 12.50 to 13.00 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
BirMinGRaM. ....2sccvvcrscece 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 21.00 to 22.00 
OES cactccveas ens wendi eee 19.00 to 20.00 
ING. o'sd a 5.0 9048 Whe OE a0 0's 19.75 to 20.25 
COREE ~ <5 vase eebe de denseoe 17.75 to 18.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 23.00 to 24.00 
Pittsburgh ....... SR EARKXENE) 20.00 to 20.50 
er | TOME cn evetred ote CReeee 21.00 to 21.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) .-4....... 19.00 to 19.50 
ee ee ee are ee 20.50 to 21.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 23.00 to 24.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
ge ee Seen. Pe 19.00 to 19.50 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham, iron .......... 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) .......- 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo ......+- pobesakene tae 17.50 to 18.00 
Chideins, | $00 8s... angee ee fost 8 18.00 to 18.50 
CEE CS bccn c ec dcase ies 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 17.50 to 18.00 
New York iron (dealers) ..:. 14.75 to 95.25 
PitteDurea WOR saws ces es 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittenusen, Stee oss eck ce 19.50 to 20.00 
ts Ee, FROM ook Secs cc tae 17.00 to 17.50 
NO. 1 Sane SCRAP. 

Birmingham, cupola ...... 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
as 5 4b 46 aie alee 06.4 0 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery .. 19.50 to 20.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 machinery 

Cupola (net toms) 5. <...c0- 17.50 to 18.00 


18.50 to 18.75 
15.00 to 15.50 


Cleveland, cupola .....sseeees 
Detroit (net tons) (dealers).. 


Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 18.00 to 19.00 
New York, cupola (dealers). 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittsburgh, cupola ......... + 18.00 to 18.50 
SOR PEO: 565d) cccicccccs 20.00 
Seattle . ol. QWs... cs ESOK 15.00 to 19.00 
St. Louis railroad ........<. 19.00 to 19.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ....... 19.00 to 19.50 
| ees BS ea GF SF Ree 19.50 to 20.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo (breakable) ......... 16.00 to 16.50 
SPNNNEE< |S Wirenp 06 ab co cle euih nc 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsurg hice dic th in os 15.00 to 15.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
DIIOND cvnncVdetscgud<ces cite 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, railroad. ye Pe te 17.50 to 18.00 
Chicago, agricultural ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
* Cincinnati, agricultural ...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, railroad .......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, agricultural ...... 16.50 to 16.75 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 17.50 i 18.00 
Ee re ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 15.50 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh. railroad .......... 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural ...... 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, railroad .......... 15.00 to 15.50 


Miscellaneous Scrap 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham, tram car ...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) <2... 6sesevcs 13.00 to 13.50 
ON Me ee Re eee oe 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland. oy .ccceesssccses +++ 16,00 to 16.25 
SEO ella b 80s Win oss oe ness 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 18.00 to 18.50 
New York (dealers) ........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh district .......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Sts RAM ease cess ceva wewee 17.75 to 18.25 
. LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago oe eee ere 19.00 to 19.50 
Bt SI Gee eves be. de Ber 17.00 to 17.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHING 
ITD | oe ccna evens idk chansinin ah 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
PUES .cterenesackaveaets 20.50 to 21.00 
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CRANE STOP-CHECK VALVE AND GATE VALVES ON BOILERS IN PLANT OF TELENDURON CO., AMBLER, PA. 


SAFETY FROM START TO FINISH 


Where steam gets its first load of energy, 
Crane provisions for safety start. Crane 
pop-safety valves protect the boiler against 
possible damage from within. Crane stop- 
check valves save it from disturbances with- 
out. Down through the pipe-lines, through 
power units and condensers and back again 


to the boilers, Crane valves, fittings, special- 
ties and piping guard against disaster while 
they control and direct the flow of the steam 
and condensation. The Crane name, which 
means “anything for any pipe-line,” is always 
assurance of the sound design and careful 
manufacture of the products it identifies. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 


C2 CRANE, PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 








“Luxton” Drinking Fountain for Industrial Plants 
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Compiled By IRON TRADE REVIEW 
4 ~Stacks- ——Output—— ao gies Rceciiinite 
P ig Iron No. In Total Av.daily No. in Total se. dally 
-Stacke ——Output—— September .... 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 May ......... 433 2,991,825 96,510 
No. In Total Av.daily October ..... 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 June ......... 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
1907 Rovember .... 426 225 22s, ispae Amani 10.2 436. 308. SAaks06. 10Le8 
eesee ’ i, ’ s eeeee ’ ’ ’ 
test MES eV ts kt 30,652,767 September ... 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 
March -....... 377 304 2,186,709 70,539 1914 Sosamnds’?""* S08 S63 RGGEaOL Br'aes 
April cent eee 378 327 2,226,708 74,223 anuary ....... 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 December .... 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 
OF oapoee esas 391 329 2,291,030 73; Febrasty 22.111 423. 219. 11888607 67450 Total... 36,400,968 
UNE seeeeree -. 392 341 2,237, 74,580 March ........ 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 MES ge 
Uly ..eeseeee - 396 335 2,253,243 72,685 April .......... 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 January 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
August ..... +» 397 329 2,243,656 72,376 BY ..ssscssee 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 Waeney “Till 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 
September ..... 399 329 2,174,148 72,471 June ........++ 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 ch 131. 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 
October ....... 401 314 2,359,690 76,119 July .......... 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 April ......... 6 1,190, , 
November ..... 398 226 1,820,558 60,685 ‘August ....... 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 ay .. 
December ..... 398 154 1,234,733 39,830 September ..-.. 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 June 
BOOM: spescoecvcessace 25,249,732 October ....... 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 Jan 
1908 November ..... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 August 
anuary ...... 398 139 1,081,813 34,897 December ..... 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 September 
ebruary ...... 401 150 1,086,809 37,476 DEEN sysoenccsccceees: Om "970,926 October 
ec BES RAS Ba ms ee - 
Zn SS pieeeen 155, ‘ecember 
RE HEAT 396 145 1,168,002 37,677 = lanes “i . 1.50 AH Total 
-_ } PP sevee 395 154 1,106,300 36,876 March ....... 421 190 2'046,280 66,009 
tly .ssseesees 397 166 1,228,604 39,682 april 0.1... 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 a enntl 
August ..... ++ 399 181  1,366,01 ’ ay .--<..... 481 207 2,255,157 72,747 March 
October sees 400 200 1,573,824 50,764 er a, so ks 421 234 2563311 ¥ 7 wha 
November ..... 402 212 1,582,314 52,744 A SS eens 421 246 2°74: 5 89.510 oa 
Degeaiet: «+ 403 221 einer 55,602 September ..-. 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 jun : 
Otal saeeseeeeeseers October ...... 420 276 8,120,340 100,656 August 
1909 — sees 421 285 3,035,235 101, "174 September 
{oaeert -- 406 234 1,787,473 57,683 ** 421 295 3,201,605 103,278 October 
ebruary ...... 407 233 1,682,470 60,088 Total .cccccccsccccce SUMMEGIOL November 
March .......-. 406 229 1,822,024 58,793 December 
April « «+ 0-44 224 1,731,406 57,687 To 
BY .cccccscee 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 Peg aged 
° :929,9. 64, 9/8, ° anua a1 eo 2 
2°088,620 67,375 3,327,630 107,343 Rey wi 424 378 32020 106928 
2,232,642 72,021 3,225,496 107,517 March ..... 424 295 3,523,595 113,664 
2,378,655 79,201 3,364,584 108,535 April ....... 423 311 3,547,0i2 118,233 
2'589,681 83,538 3,213,818 107,127 ite aha ‘423 322 3,868,486 124,790 
2,532,740 84,425 3,221,127 103,907 June ....... 424 322 3,667,868 122,262 
4 2,682,702 86,539 3,197,838 103,156 yun Ore cenees 418 299 3.684.677 118,860 
25,325,099 3,208,081 sesees August ..... 418 270 3,448, 111,254 
208, ’ September 1 
2,599,995 83,871 7 — 3,317,805 110,593 October eae 410 as y1aseee 101378 
2429525 | 86,768 ceember «... 422 309 3,184,178 102,718 November 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 
3,288,736 83,588 °o eeeeeeeeseeeeee 39, 019, 123 ee 418 231) 2,912, 527 93,952 
2,477, 590 MPS Peis ae 40,025,850 
374, 76,607 January ...... 422 Bio 3,159,839 101,930 1924 
2,288,279 76,276 ary, sceee 422 317 2,649,935 9 641 TORE 6 vais 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 
2,158,124 69,617 March ........423 331 3,255,813 105,026 February ..... 414 263 3,072,165 105,937 
2,103,791 67,864 April ........ 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 March ....... 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 
2,048,461 68,282 May om weee 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 April hime cate 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 
2,086,205 67,297 ee no ccccccee 427. 847 60.2 108,675 ae” Sonseas 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 
1,910,385 63,679 taly ......... 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 June ...-.... 411 160 2,021,377 67,379 
3 1,779,899 57,416 August ...... 431 357 3.238.970 104,483 DE wks than 411 146 1,783,778 57,541 
26,845,902 September ... 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 I : 
October ...... 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 ngots and Castings 
1,766,658 $6,985 November .... 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 Y ‘ 
11781285 63,617 December .... 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 By American Iron and Steel Institute 
2,165,764 9,863 MOUEE sc cces eeeeres 38,164, 976 Ingots Castings Total 
2,044,904 68,163 1918 1918...... 43,051,022 1,411,410 44,462,432 
1,871,888 60,367 January ...... 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 1919...... 33,694,795 976,437 34,671,232 
1.773.282 $9,109 ebruary .... 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 1920...... 40,881,392 1,251,542 42,132,934 
1,776,108 $7,294 March ....... 438 338 3'209996 103548 1921...... 19,184,084 °559°713 19,743,797 
1,921,832 61,995 April . 437° 351 3,273,355 109,112 1922 .... 34,568,418 1,034,508 35,602,926 
1,973,918 65,797 ee *: 437 360 3.451, 111,351 1923...... 43,485,665 1,458,031 44,943,696 
2,092,061 7,486 une « . 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 Monthly I O pat) 
2/032'301 65,558 August ...... 439. 371 3378479 108983 onthly ingot Uutput 
23,198,601 September .... 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 Gross Tons 
October ...... 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 94.84 per cent ‘Calculated 
2,052,806 November .... 437 360 8,347,844 111,595 ,_ 1923 of capacity t 
2,098,796 72,372 December . 435 351 3,434,114 110,778 January eee eeeeeee 3,644,629 3,841,095 
ee ee ee 38,437,488 pels 3888675 4066680 
t d 1 9 4 1919 oe SOP HCE SOC 0 © ’ ’ ’ ’ 
2,503,341 80,753 on , 435 330 3, April ........ 3,760,997 3,963,736 
2:433,737 81,125 cnt 435 311 por tose sam Aa eee al 4,000,695 4,216,355 
2,402,567 77,502 March ....... 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 {UMS ssortsreee 3,574,567 3,767,256 
2,500,163 80,650 April .. 1435 216 2,474,374 «82479 SY ci 3,350,829 5,531,458 
2,444,454 81,482 May ......... 483 197 2,107,729 67,991 GUeUst, correc eee 3,506,755 3,695,788 
2'683,645 86,569 June . : 433 199 21114028 70,467 scPtember_ ........ 3,185,082 3,356,776 
2,639,562 87.985 July ......... 434 240 21424212 78.200 October -..-...-.-. 3,394,128 3,577,091 
1 2,777,292 89,590 ‘August ..... ; 432-266 2,742,081 e8.453 November -....... 2,974,005 3,134,321 
29,325, $13 September : 433 163 2.480.790 82'692 December’ ......... 2,716,814 2,863,266 
October i 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 NC ods Gasis aes a 43, 485, 665 
s7eraee ones = fovemeer..--- SE Se Seas, (00044 94.84 per cent 
2,578,670 92,095 Total... ssesaveg | January .......... 3,446,143 3,633,639 
2,762,823 89,123 2 su February aE) TA 3,612,631 3.809.185 
: , x RS ere : f 
2,816,825 90,865 January svecoe 4383 285 3,012,373 97,172 April .......... s161's2s 3°399°535 
‘616,883 87,229 ebruary sesee 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 May ............. 2,492,643 2°628. 
2.558.275 82,525 March ....... 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 June .............. ]'950°352 Sauk aes 
2'537,018 81,839 April ......... 483 278° 2,752,670 91,784 July ............... 4732984 t'seo'4te 
SS 














